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BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF A “ GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


To be the Poet of the waste places of Creation 
—to adopt the orphans of the Mighty Mother— 
wo wed her dowerless daughters—to find out the 
beauty which has been spilt in tiny drops 
in her more unlovely regions—to echo the low 
music which arises from even her stillest and most 
sterile spots—was the mission of Crabbe, as a 
descriptive poet. He preferred the Leahs to the 
Rachels of Nature: and this he did not merely 
that his lot had cast him amid such scenes, and 
that early associations had taught him a profound 
interest in them, but apparently from native taste. 
He actually loved that beauty which stands 
shivering on the brink of barrenness—loved it for 
its timidity and its loneliness. Nay, he seemed 
to love barenness itself; brooding over its dull 
page till there arose from it a strange lustre, 
which his eye distinctly sees, and which in part 
he makes visible to his readers. It was even as 
the darkness of cells has been sometimes peopled 
to the view of the solitary prisoner, and spiders 
seemed angels, in the depths of hisdungeon. We 
ean fancy, too, in Crabbe’s mind, a feeling of pity 
for those unloved spots, and those neglected 
glories. We can fancy him saying, “ Let the 
gay and the aspiring mate with Nature in her 
towering altitudes, and flatter her more favoured 
scenes; I will go after her into her secret retire- 
ments, bring out her bashful beauties, praise 
what none are willing to praise, and love what 
there are very few to love.” From his early cir- 
cumstances besides, there had stolen over his 
soul a shade of settled though subdued gloom. 
And for sympathy with this, he betook himself 
to the sterner and sadder aspects of Nature, 
where he saw, or seemed to see, his own feelings 
reflected, as in a sea of melancholy faces, in dull 
tkies, waste moorlands, the low beach, and the 
ineaning of the waves upon it, as if weary of 
their eternal wanderings. Such, too, at moments, 
Was the feeling of Burns, when he strode on the 
‘aur of the Nith, and saw the waters red and 
side below ; or walked in a windy day by the 

of a plantation, and heard the “ sound of a 

pn upon a < he the oa : or when he 
with a ¢ simplicity of bitterness 

which is most affecting— and 


“* The leafless trees my fa 
Their fate resembles mine,’ Rene? 
OL, XIV.— 0, curx 





Oh! where, indeed, can the unhappy repair, 
to escape from their own sorrows, or worse, from 
the unthinking glee or constitutional cheerfulness 
of others, more fitly than into the wastes and 
naked places of Nature? She will not then and 
there seem to insult them with her laughing luxu- 
riance—her foliage fluttering, as if in vain display, 
with the glossy gilding of her flowers, or the 
sunny sparkle and song of her streamlets. But 
she will uplift a mightier and older voice. She 
will soothe them by a sterner ministry. She will 
teach them “old truths, abysmal truths, awful 
truths.” She will answer their sighs by the 
groans of the Creation travelling in pain; suck up 
their tears in the sweat of her great agonies ; re- 
flect their tiny wrinkles in those deep stabs and 
scars on her forehead, which speak of struggle 
and contest ; give back the gloom of their brows 
in the frowns of her forests, her mountain soli- 
tudes, and her waste midnight darkness ; infuse 
something, too, of her own sublime expectancy 
into their spirits ; and dismiss them from her so- 
ciety, it may be sadder, but certainly wiser men. 
How admirably is Nature suited to all moods of 
all men! In spring, she is gay with the light- 
hearted ; in summer, gorgeous as its sun to those 
fiery spirits who seem made for a warmer day ; 
in autumn, she spreads over all hearts a mellow 
and unearthly joy; and even in winter—when 
her temple is deserted of the frivolous and the 
timid, who quit it along with the smile of the sun 
—she attracts her own few but faithful votaries, 
who love her in her naked sculpture, as well as in 
her glowing pictorial hues, and who enjoy her 
solemn communion none the less that they enjoy 
it by themselves. To use the words of a forgotten 
poet, addressing Spring— 


‘* Thou op’ st a storehouse for all hues of men. 
To hardihood thou, blustering from the North, 
Roll’ st dark—hast sighs for them that would com ; 
Sharp winds to clear the head of wit and ; 
And melody for those that follow mirth ; 
Clouds for the gloomy ; tears for those that weep ; 
Flowers blighted in the bud for those that birth 
Untimely sorrow o'er ; and skies where sweep 
Fleets of a thousand sail for them that plough the deep.” 


Crabbe, as a descriptive poet, differs from 
other modern masters of the art, alike in his se- 
lection of subjects, and in his mode of treating 
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the subjects he does select. Byron moves over 
nature with a fastidious and aristocratic step 
—touching only upon objects already interesting 
or ennobled, upon battle fields, castellated ruins, 
Italian palaces, or Alpine peaks. This, at least, 
is true of his ‘‘ Childe Harold,” and his earlier 
pieces. In the later productions of his pen, 
he goes to the opposite extreme, and alights, 
with a daring yet dainty foot, upon all shunned 
and forbidden things—reminds us of the raven in 
the Deluge, which found rest for the sole of her 
foot upon carcasses, where the dove durst not 
stand—rushes in where modesty and reserve alike 
have forbidden entrance—and ventures, though 
still not like a lost archangel, to tread the burn- 
ing marle of Hell, the dim gulph of Hades, the 
shadowy ruins of the Pre-Adamitie world, and 
the crystal pavement of Heaven,—Moore practises 
a principle of more delicate selection, resembling 
some nice fly which should alight only upon 
flowers, whether natural or artificial, if so that 
flowers they seemed to be; thus, from sunny 
bowers, and moonlit roses, and gardens, and 
blushing skies, and ladies’ dresses, does the 
Bard of Erin extract his finest poetry.—Shelley 
and Coleridge attach themselves almost exclu- 
sively to the great—understanding this term in a 
wide sense, as including much that is grotesque 
and much that is homely, which the magic of 
their genius sublimates to a proper pitch of keep- 
ing with the rest. Their usual walk is swelling 
and buskined: their common talk is of great ri- 
vers, great forests, great seas, great continents; 
or else of comets, suns, constellations, and firma- 
ments—as that ef all half-mad, wholly miserable, 
and opium-fed genius is apt to be,—Sir Walter 
Seott, who seldom grappled with the gloomier 
and grander features of his country’s scenery, (did 
he ever describe Glenco or Foyers, or the wilder- 
nesses around Ben mac Dhui?) had—need we say? 
the most exquisite eye for all picturesque and ro- 
mantic aspects, in sea, shore, or sky; and in the 
quick perception of this element of the picturesque 
lay his principal, if not only descriptive power.— 
Wordsworth, again, seems always to be standing 
above, though not stooping over, the objects he de- 
scribes. He seldom looks up in rapt admiration of 
whatisabove; the bending furze-bush and the lowly 
broom—the nest lying in the level clover-field— 
the tarn sinking away seemingly before his eye into 
darker depths—the prospect from the mountain 
summit cast far beneath him; at highest, the 
star burning low upon the mountain’s ridge, like 
an “untended watchfire:”—these are the objects 
which he loves to describe, and these may stand 
as emblems of his lowly yet aspiring genius.— 


Crabbe, on the other hand, “ stoops to conquer” | never so fully joined before. In even Word 
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the gallows of some miserable man—the gory 
surrounding with yellow light the encampmentg 
the gypsies—the few timid flowers, or ‘ weeds 
glorious feature,” which adorn the brink of 
—the snow putting out the fire of the pauper, @ 
lying unmelted on his pillow of death—the wa 
of the spider blinding the cottager’s window, 
wheel turned by the meagre hand of contentede 
cursing penury—the cards trembling in the 
of the desperate debauchee—the day stocking 
forming the cap by night, and the garter at mid. 
night—the dunghill beeoming the accidental gray 
of the drunkard—the poor-house of forty yeas 
ago, with its patched windows, its dirty environs 
its moist and miserable walls, its inmates all snag 
and selfishness, and sin—the receptacle of the ou. 
lawed members of English society (how differen; 
from ‘‘ Poosie Nancy’s!”’), with its gin-gendere 
quarrels, its appalling blasphemies, its deep de 
bauches, its ferocity without fun, its huddle 
murders, and its shrieks of disease dumb in th 
uproar around—the Bedlam of forty years agp, 
with its straw on end under the restlessness of the 
insane; its music of groans, and shrieks and mut 
terings of still more melancholy meaning; its 
keepers cold and stern, as the snow-covered cliff 
above the wintry cataract; its songs dying away 
in despairing gurgles down the miserable throat; 
its cells how devoid of monastic silence; its confe 
sion worse confounded, of gibbering idiocy, mom 
mania absorbed and absent from itself as wells 
from the world, and howling frenzy; its daylight 
saddened as it shines into the dim, vacant, @ 
glaring eyes of those wretched men; and its moon 
beams shedding a more congenial ray upon the 
solitude, or the sick-bed, or the death-bed of de 
rangement:—such familiar faces of want, guilt 
and woe—of nakedness, sterility, and shame, 
does Crabbe delight in showing us; and is, is 
very truth— 

‘* Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.’ 
In his mode of managing his descriptions, Crabbe 
is equally peculiar. Objects, in themselves counted 
commonplace or disgusting, frequently become 
impressive, and even sublime, when surroundel 
by interesting circumstances—when shown in te 
moonlight of memory—when linked to strong pa 
sion—or when touched by the ray of imagination. 
Then, in Emerson’s words, even the corpsé ® 
found to have added a solemn ornament to th 
house where it lay. But it is the peculiarity aa 
the daring of this poet, that he often, not always 
tries us with truth and nothing but truth, asif® 
bring the question to an issue—whether, in Natur, 
absolute truth be not essential though seve 
poetry. On this question, certainly, issue ¥* 


—nay, goes down on his knees, that he may more | eye there is a misty glimmer of imaginatie®, 


accurst>ly describe such objects as the marsh given | 
over to desolation from immemorial time—the | 
slush left by the sea, and revealing the dead body | 


through which all objects, low as well as high, a” 
seen. Even his ‘five blue eggs” gleam upon his 
through a light which comes not from 


of the suicide—the bare crag and the stunted tree, | —which comes, it may be, from the Great Best 


diversifying the scenery of the saline wilderness— | 
the house on the heath, creaking in the storm, and | 
telling strange stories of misery and crime—the | of this medium, he drops his mantle, loses his 
pine in some wintry wood, which had acted as | vision, and describes little better than woul 


or Arcturus and his sons. And, when he doe 


as in some of his feebler verses—strive to see 
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his own * Old Camberland Beggar.”—Shak- 
in his witches’ caldron, and Burns in his 
ahaly table,” are shockingly circumstantial ;— 
but the element of imagination creeps in amid 
aji the disgusting details, and the light that 
never Was om se@ OF shore disdains not to rest 
on “eye of newt,” ‘‘toe of frog,’’ ‘‘ baboon’s 
blood,” the garter that strangled the babe, the 

y hairs sticking to the haft of the parricidal 
knife, and all the rest of the fell ingredients.— 
Crabbe, on the other hand, would have described 
the five blue eggs, and besides the materials of 
the nest, and the kind of hedge where it was 
built—like a bird-nesting schoolboy ; but he 
would never haye given the “ gleam.” He would, 
as aeeurately as Hecate, Canidia, or Cuttysark, 
have given an inventory of the ingredients of 
the hell-broth, or of the curiosities on the haly 
table, had they been presented to his eye ; but 
could not have conceived them, nor would have 
slipped in, that one flashing word, that single 
cross ray of imagination, which it required to 
elevate and startle them into high ideal life. And 
yetin reading his pictures of poor-houses, Xc. 
we are compelled to say, ‘“‘ Well, that is poetry 
after all, for it is truth ; but it is poetry of com- 
paratively a low order—it is the last gasp of the 
poetic spirit ; and, moreover, perfect and match- 
less as it is in its kind, it is not worthy of the 
powers of its author, who can, and has, at other 
times risen into much loftier ground.”’ 

We may illustrate still farther what we mean 
by comparing the different ways in which Crabbe 
and Foster (certainly a prose poet) deal with a 
library. Crabbe describes minutely and success- 
fully the outer features of the volumes, their co- 
Jours, clasps, the stubborn ridges of their bind- 
ings, the illustrations which adorn them, &e. se 
well that you feel yourself among them, and they 
become sensible to touch almost as to sight. But 
there he stops, and sadly fails, we think, in bring- 
ing out the living and moral interest which 
gathers around a multitude of books, or even 
around a singie yolume. This Foster has amply 
done, The speaking silence of a number of books, 
where, though it were the wide Bodleian or Va- 
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throughout successive centuries perused them—~- 
the thrilling thoughts excited by the sight of 
names and notes inscribed on their margins or 
blank pages by hands long since mouldered in 
the dust, or by those dear to us as our life’s blood, 
who had been snatched from our sides—the as- 
pects of gaiety or of gloom connected with the 
bindings and the age of volumes—the effects of 
sunshine playing as if on a congregation of hap- 
py faces, making the duskiest shine, and the 
gloomiest be glad—or of shadow suffusing a sombre 
air over all—the joy of the proprietor of a largo 
library who feels that Nebuchadnezzar watching 
great Babylon, or Napoleon reviewing his legions, 
will not stand comparison with himself seated 
amid the broad maps, and rich prints, and nume- 
rous volumes which his wealth has enabled him 
to collect, aud his wisdom entitled him to enjoy— 
all such hieroglyphics of interest and meaning 
has Foster included and interpreted in one gloomy 
but noble meditation, and his introduction to 
Doddridge is the true ‘* Poem on the Library.”’ 

In Crabbe’s descriptions the great want is of 
selection, le writes inventories. He deseribes 
all that his eye sees with cold, stern, lingering 
accuracy—he marks down all the items of wretch- 
edness, poverty, and vulgar sin—counts the rags 
of the mendicant—and, as Hazlitt has it, describes 
a cottage like one who has entered it to distrain 
for rent. His copies, consequently, would be as 
displeasing as their originals, were it not that 
imagination is so much less vivid than eyesight, 
that we can endure in picture what we cannot in 
reality, and that our own minds, while reading, 
can cast that softening and ideal veil over disgust- 
ing objects which the poet himself has not sought, 
or has failed todo. Just as in viewing even the 
actual scene, we might have seen it through the 
medium of imaginative illusion, so the same me- 
dium will more probably invest, and beautify its 
transcript in the pages of the poet. 

As a moral poet and sketcher of men, Crabbe 
is characterised by a similar choice of subject, 
and the same stern fidelity. The mingled yarn 
of man’s every-day life—the plain homely virtues, 
or the robust and burly vices of Englishmen—the 








tiean, not one whisper could be heard, and yet, 
where, as in an antichamber, so many great spi- 
rite are waiting to deliver their messages—their 
churehyard stillness continuing even when their 
readers aro moving to their pages, in joy or agony, 
“* to the sound of martial instruments—their 
awaking, as from deep slumber, to speak with 
miraculous organ, like the shell which has only 
to be lifted, and ‘ pleased it remembers its august 
abodes, and murmurs as the ocean murmurs 
there” —their power, so silent and sublime, of 
drawing tears, kindling blushes, awakening 
laughter, calming or quickening the motions of* 
the life's blood, lulling to repose, or rousing to 
restlessness, often giving life to the soul, and 
tometimes viving death to the body—the meaning 
me radiates from their quiet countenances— 
a tale of shame or glory which their title pages 
. ~—~the memories suggested by the character of 
authors, and of the readers who have 


' 


quiet tears which fall on humble beds—the pas- 
sions which flame up in lowly bosoms—the amari 


| aliquid—the deep and permanent bitterness which 


lies at the heart of the down-trodden English 
poor—the comedies and tragedies of the fireside 
—the lovers’ quarrels—the unhappy marriages 
—the vicissitudes of common fortunes—the early 
deaths—the odd characters—the lingering super- 
stitions—all the elements, in short, which make 
up the simple annals of lowly or middling society, 
are the materials of this poet’s song. Had he 
been a Scottish clergyman we should have said 
that he had versified his Session-book ; and cer- 
tainly many curious chapters of human life might 
be derived from such a document, and much light 
cast upon the devious windings and desperate 
wickedness of the heart, as well as upon that in- 
extinguishable instinet of good which resides in 
it. Crabbe, perhaps, has confined himself too 





exclusively to this circle of common things which 
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he found lying around him. He has seldom burst 
its confines, and touched the loftier themes, and 
snatched the higher laurels which were also with- 
in his reach. He has contented himself with 
being a Lillo (with occasional touches of Shak- 
spere) instead of something far greater. He has, 
however, in spite of this self-injustice, effected 
much. He has proved that a poet, who looks re- 
solutely around him—who stays at home—who 
draws the realities which are near him, instead 
of the phantoms that are afar—who feels and re- | 
cords the passion and poetry of his daily life— | 
may found a firm and enduring reputation. With | 
the dubious exception of Cowper, no one has made 
out this point so effectually as Crabbe. 

And in his mode of treating such themes, what 
strikes us first is his perfect coolness. Few poets 
have reached that calm of his which reminds us 
of Nature’s own great quict eye, looking down 
upon her monstrous births, her strange anoma- 
lies, and her more ungainly forms. Thus Crabbe 
sees the loathsome, and does not loathe—handles 
the horrible, and shudders not—feels with firm 
finger the palpitating pulse of the infanticide or 
the murderer—and snuffs a certain sweet odour in 
the evil savours of putrefying misery and crime. | 
This delight, however, is not an inhuman, but | 
entirely an artistic delight — perhaps, indeed, 
springing from the very “strength and width of 
his sympathies. We admire as well as wonder at | 
that almost ashestos quality of his mind, through | 
which he retains his composure and critical cir- 
cumspection so cool amid the conflagrations of | 
passionate subjects, which might have burned 
others to ashes. Few, indeed, can walk through 
such fiery furnaces unscathed. 
what an admirable physician had he made to a 
Lunatic Asylum! How severely would he have 
sifted out every grain of poetry from those tu- 
multuous exposures of the human mind! What 
clean breasts had he forced the patients to make! 
What tales had he wrung out from them, to which 
Lewis’ tales of terror were feeble and trite! How 
he would have commanded them, by his mild, 
steady, and piercing eye! And yet how calm 
would his brain have remained, when others, even 
of a more prosaic mould, were reeling in sym- 
pathy with the surrounding delirium! It were, 








coolness resulted from Crabbe’s early practice as | 
a surgeon. That combination of warm inward 
syinpathy and outward phlegm — of impulsive 
benevolence and mechanical activity—of heart 
all fire and manner all ice—which distinguishes 
his poetry, is very characteristic of the medical 
profession. 

In correspondence with this, Crabbe generally 
leans to the darker side of things. This, per- 
haps, accounts for his favour in the sight of Byron, 
who saw his own eagle-eyed fury at man corro- 
borated by Crabbe’s stern and near- sighted vision. 
And it was accounted for partly by Crabbe’s early 
profession, partly by his carly circumstances, and 
partly by the clerical office he assumed. Nothing | 
so tends to sour us with mankind as a general 
refusal on their part to give us bread. How can 
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a man love a race which seems combined to stary. 
him? This misanthropical influence Crabbe dg 
not entirely escape. As a medical man, too, he 
had come in contact with little else than man 
human miseries and diseases; and as a clerg 

man, he had oceasion to see much sin and sorrow, 
and these, combining with the melancholy ing. 
dental to the poetic temperament, materially dis. 
coloured his view of life. He became a searcher 


of dark—of the darkest bosoms ; and we gee hig 


sitting in the gloom of the hearts of thieves 
murderers, and maniacs, and watching the re. 
morse, rancour, fury, dull disgust, ungratified ap. 
petite, and ferocious or stupified despair, whieh 
are their inmates. And even when he pictures 
livelier scenes and happier characters, there steals 
over them a shade of sadness, reflected from his 
favourite subjects, as a dark, sinister countenance 
in a room will throw a gloom over many happy 
and beautiful faces beside it. 

In his pictures of life, we find an unfrequent 
but true pathos. This is not often, however, of 
the profoundest or most heart-rending kind. The 
grief he paints is not that which refuses to be 
comforted—whose expressions, like Agamemnon’s 
face, must be veiled—which dilates almost t 
despair, and complains almost to blasphemy—anj 


which, when it looks to Heaven, it is 


‘* With that frantic air 
Which seems to ask if a God be there.”’ 


Crabbe’s, as exhibited in “‘ Phasbe Dawson,” and 


other of his tales, is gentle, submissive ; and its 


pathetic effects are produced by the simple recital 


| of circumstances which might, and often have oe 
curred. It reminds us of the pathos of “ Rose 
But Crabbe— | 
| 
| 


mond Gray,” that beautiful story of Lamb’s, ¢ 
which we once, we regret to say, presumptuous) 


| pronounced an unfavourable opinion, but whies 
has since commended itself to our heart of hearts, 


and compelled that tribute in tears which we 
had denied it in words. Hazlitt is totally wrong 
when he says that Crabbe carves a tear to the 
life in marble, as if his pathos were hard and eald 


? 


se it the statuary of woe—has it, consequently, 


no truth or power? Have the chiselled tears o 
the Niobe never awakened other tears, fresh apé 


burning, from their fountain? MHlorace’s vis ™ 


flere, &c., is not always a true principle. As the 


wit, who laughs not himself, often excites mos 
laughter in others, so the calm recital of an at 
fecting narrative acts as the meek rod of Mose 


ap plied to the rock, and is answered in gushing 


torrents. You close Crabbe’s tale of grief, al- 
most ashamed that you have left so quiet a thing 
pointed and starred with tears. His pages, W: 
sometimes wet with pathos, are never moist Wi 
humour. His satire is often pointed with wit 
and sometimes irritates into invective ; bat # 


that glad, genial, and bright-eyed thing we 
humour (how well named, in its oily softness 


gentle glitter!) he has little or none. Compare, # 
order to see this, his ‘‘ Borough” with the “ 

of the Parish.” How dry, though powerful, the 
one ; how sappy the other! How profound the 


one ; how pawky the other! Crabbe goes 
his Borough, like a scavenger with a rough, 
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and stiff besom, sweeping up all the filth : Galt, | which, more punctually than their veriest menial, 
like a knowing watchman of the old school—a | waits often behind the chairs, and hands the golden 
pany arlie—keeping a sharp look-out, but not | dishes of the great. 

averse to a sly joke, and having an eye to the | We have not space nor time to dilate on his 
humours as well as misdemeanours of the streets. | other works individually. We prefer, in glanc- 
Even his wit is not of the finest grain. It deals too _ ing back upon them as a whole, trying to answer 
much in verbal quibbles, puns, and antitheses with | the following questions : Ist, What was Crabbe’s 
their points broken off. His puns are neither | object as a moral poet ? 2dly, How far is he ori- 





wool nor bad —the most fatal and anti-ideal | 
deseription of a pun that can be given. His | 
quibbles are good enough to have excited the | 
laugh of his curate, or gardener ; but he forgets | 
that the public is not so indulgent. And though | 
often treading in Pope’s track, he wants entirely | 
those touches of satire, at once the lightest and | 
the most withering, as if dropped from the fingers | 
of a malignant fairy—those faint whispers of | 
poetic perdition—those drops of concentrated | 
bitterness—those fatal bodkin-stabs—and those 
invectives, glittering all over with the polish of. 
profound malignity—which are Pope’s glory as a | 
writer, and his shame as a man. 
We have repeatedly expressed our opinion, that | 
in Crabbe there lay a higher power than he ever | 
exerted. We find evidence of this in his ‘‘ Hall | 
of Justice” and his ‘‘ Eustace Grey.” In these | 
he is fairly in earnest. No longer dozing by his_ 
parlour fire over the ‘‘ Newspaper,” or napping in | 
a corner of his “ Library,” or peeping in through | 
the windows of the “ Workhouse,” or recording 
the select scandal of the ‘*‘ Borough’’—he is away 
out into the wide and open fields of highest pas- 
sion and imagination. What a tale that “ Hall 
of Justice’ hears—to be paralleled only in the 
“Thousand and One Nights of the Halls of 
Eblis!”—a tale of misery, rape, murder, and furi- 
ous despair; told, too, in language of such lurid fire 
as has been seen to shine o’er the graves of the 
dead! But, in “ Eustace Grey,” our author’s ge- 
nius reaches its climax. Never was madness— 
in its misery—its remorse—the dark companions, 
“ the ill-favoured ones,” who cling to it in its wild | 
way and will not let it go, although it curse them 
with the eloquence of Hell—the visions it sees— | 
the scenery it creates and carries about with it in 
dreadful keeping—and the language it uses, high | 
aspiring but broken, as the wing of a struck eagle 
—*o strongly and meltingly revealed. And, yet, 
around the dismal tale there hangs the breath of 
beauty, and, like poor Lear, Sir Eustace goes | 
about crowned with flowers—the flowers of earthly | 
Petry—and of a hope which is not of the earth. | 
And, at the close, we feel to the author all that 





| as Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image. 


ginal as an artist? 3dly, What is his relative po- 
sition to his great contemporaries ? And, 4thly, 
what is likely to be his fate with posterity ? 
Ist, His object.—The great distinction between 
man and man, and author and author, is pur- 
pose. Itis the edge and point of character ; it 
is the stamp and the superscription of genius ; 
it is the direction on the letter of talent. Cha- 
racter without it is blunt and torpid. Talent 
without it is a letter, which, undirected, goes no 
whither. Genius without it is bullion, sluggish, 
splendid, uncirculating. Purpose yearns after 
and secures artistic culture. It gathers, as by a 
strong suction, all things which it needs into it- 
self. It often invests art with a moral and re- 
ligious aspect. - This was strongly impressed 
upon us when lately seeing Macaulay and Wilson 
on one platform. How great the difference in 
point of native powers! How greater, alas! in 
point of purpose and cultivation! There is in 
Wilson’s great, shaggy soul and body, what might 
make many Macaulays. But it has never been 
fully evolved. He has not done with his might 
what his hand found to do. He has been little 
else than a vast, lazy earth-god, pelting nuts in 
the summer woods, or gathering pebbles on the 
margins of the summer waters; or, rather, he 
rises up before his worshippers glorious and idle 
But, since 
Shakspere, no clearer, larger, sunnier soul has 
existed among men. And yet Macaulay, though 
manifestly belonging to an inferior race, mount- 
ed on this pedestal of purpose, stands higher 
than he. Crabbe’s artistic object is tolerably 


clear, and has been already indicated. Lis 
moral purpose is not quite so apparent. Is it 
to satirise, or is it to reform vice ¢ Is it pity, 
or is it contempt, that actuates his song‘ What 


are his plans for elevating the lower classes in 
the scale of society 4 Has he any, or does he 


believe in the possibility of their permanent 


elevation ¢ Such questions are more easily 
asked than answered. We must say that we 
have failed to find in him any one overmas- 
tering, and earnest object, subjugating every- 


“range gratitude which our souls are constituted | thing to itself, and producing that unity in all 
“entertain to those who have most powerfully | his works which the trunk of a tree gives to 


‘rung and tortured them. 
Wonld that Crabbe had given us a century of 
such things, 


“Tales of the Hall,” “ Tales of Greyling Hall,” 
of more 
It had been a darker Decameron and brought 
eat more effectually—what the ‘‘ Village Poor- 


” 


» and the sketches of Elliott have since 


and latent poetry, which dwell in the hearts of the 
Hundered poor; as well as the wretchedness 


; 


We would have preferred to the | 





its smallest, its remotest, to even its withered 
leaves. And yet, without apparent intention, 
Crabbe has done good moral service. He has 
shed much light upon the condition of the poor. 


tidings from the “ Hall of Justice.” | Ile has spoken in the name and stead of the poor 
dumb mouths that could not tell their own sor- 
rows or sufferings to the world. He has opened 


| the “ mine,” which Ebenezer Elliott and others, 
*—the passions, miseries, crushed aspirations, | 


going to work with a firmer and more resolute 
purpose, have dug to its depths, 
2dly, His originality. —Thishas been questioned 
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confused—where sound becomes dumb and 
lence eloquent—where the earth is empty, agg 
the sky is peopled—where material beings gy 
invisible, and where spiritaal beings become 

and palpable to sense—where the skies ays 
opening to show riches—where the isle is fal ¢ 


pr 


by some critics. He has been called a version, 
in coarser paper and print, of Goldsmith, Pope, 
and Cowper. His pathos comes from Goldsmith 
—his wit and satire from Pope—and his minute 
and literal description from Cowper. If this 
ee were true, it were as complimentary to him as 





1 . § his warmest admirer could wish. To combine | noises—where beings proper to this sphere o 
Ee tp #. the characteristic excellences of three true poets | dream are met so often that you cease to fog 
Bi ee is no easy matter. But Crabbe has not com- | them, however odd or monstrous—where magi 
a | bined them. His pathos wants altogether the | has power to shut now the eyes of kings and noy 
if naiveté of sentiment, and curiosa felicitas of ex- | the great bright eye of ocean—where, at the bid. 


ding of the poet, new, complete, beautiful mytho. 
logies, down at one time sweep across the sea, anj 


pression which distinguish Goldsmith’s “‘ Deserted 
Village.” He has something of Pope’s terseness, 





but little of his subtlety, finish, or brilliant | 


malice. And the motion of Cowper’s mind and 
style in description differs as much from Crabbe’s 
as the playful leaps and gambols of a kitten from 


the measured, downright, and indomitable pace | 
of a hound—the one is the casiest, the other | 
seem most native to the place, the cireumstanees, 


the severest, of describers. Resemblances, in- 
deed, of a minor kind are to be found ; but, still, 
Crabbe is as distinct from Goldsmith, Cowper, 
and Pope, as Byron from Scott, Wordsworth, 


anon dance from the purpleand mystic sky—when ff 


all things have a charmed life, the listenj 

ground, the populous air, the still or the vexed sea, 
the human or the imaginary beings—and where, 
as in deep dreams, the most marvellous incidents 
are most easily credited, slide on most softly, and 
and the time. ‘ This is creation,” we exelaim: 
nor did Ferdinand seem to Miranda a fresher 
and braver creature than does to us each strange 


SSRESSBEESRIEKCTEE ELE ETS 


and Coleridge. settler, whom genius has planted upon its own 













a Originality consists of two kinds—one, the | favourite isle. Critics may, indeed, take thew * 
if Hf; a power of inventing new materials ; and the | imaginary beings—such as Caliban and Ariel— ha 
Li 4 ts 4 | other, of dealing with old materials in a new | and analyse them into their constituent parts ; bat pi 
1 HA | way. We do not decide whether the first of | there will be some one element which escapes ins 
at : BE these implies an act of absolute creation ; it im- | them—laughing, as it leaps away, at their baffled mi 
Mie Bete plies all we can conceive in an act of creative | sagacity, and proclaiming the original power wi 
cia ne | power, from elements bearing to the result the | its Creator: as in the chymical analysis of @ Ws 
He a ‘i relation which the Alphabet does to the “ Iliad” | Aerolite, amid the mere earthy constituents, ther ou 
if . wat} \ —genius brings forth its bright progeny, and we | will still be something which declares its uw Ba 
7 i Ht} feel it to be new, In this case, you can no more | earthly origin. Take Creation as meaning, net ls 
Rit) Sh! anticipate the effect froin the elements than you | so much Deity bringing something out of nothing, rel 
oe dis ean, from the knowledge of the letters, antici- | as filling the void with his Spirit, and genius wil 
ef 4 ; pate the words which are to be compounded out | seem a lower form of the same power. wr 
Hed iN of them. In the other kind of originality, the | The other kind of originality is, we think, that al 
ie W materials bear a larger proportion to the result | of Crabbe. It is magie at second-hand. He th 
AM 4 tl »y form an appreciable quantity in our cal- | takes, not makes, his materials. He findsa goed Ive 
Ae nae culations of what it is to be. They are found | foundation—wood and stone in plenty—and & de 
Ziti if for the poet, and all he has to do is, with skill | begins laboriously, successfully, and after a pla ‘a 
gh A 4 and energy, to construet them. Take, for in- | of his own, to build. If in any of his works he ap be 
Pi 8a, stance, Shakspere’s “ Tempest,’’ and Coleridge’s | proaches to the higher property, it is in “ Eustace Wi 
at ae ! ** Anciente Marinere”’—of what more creative act | Grey,” who moves here and there, on his wil m 
; Oh can we conceive than is exemplified in these ? wanderings, as ifto the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp. th 
ie Ofcourse, we have all had beforehand ideas similar | This prepares us for coming to the third quet 12 
dt to a storm, a desert island, a witch, a magician, a | tion, what is Crabbe’s relative position to his B 
f mariner, a hermit, a wedding-guest ; but these | great contemporary poets? Weare compelled & he 
} 4h e are only the Alphabet to the spirits of Shak- | put him in the second class. He is not a philo ye 
RF he ‘ spere and Coleridge. As the sun, from the in- sophie poet, like Wordsworth. He is not, lik: Mu 
a: visible air, draws up in an instant all pomps of | Shelley, a Vates, moving upon the uncertalt 
i cloudy forms—paradises brighter than Eden mir- | but perpetual and furious wind of his ins 
4 i i rored in waters, which blush and tremble as their | rations. He is not, like Byron, a demoniae & 
4 » reflexion falls wooingly upon them—mountains, | ceeding fierce, and dwelling among the tomb 
adi a which seem to bury their snowy or rosy sum- He is not, like Keats, a sweet and melaneboly 
i mits in the very heaven of heavens—throne- voice, a tune bodiless, bloodless—dying 4¥# 1° 
ie shaped splendours, worthy of angels to sit on upon the waste air, but for ever to be ® a 
| Hee them, flushing and fading in the west—seas of membered as men remember a melody they hare jn 
twee. wrial blood and fire—momentary cloud-crowns heard in youth. He is not, like Coleridge, # pb 
| 16 , and golden avenues, stretching away into the these almost by turns, and, besides, a P en 
i} i. azure infinite beyond them ;—so, from such stuff singing at times strains so sublime and holy, i 
| ae as dreams are made of, from the mere empty air, they might seem snatches of the song of pa 
| qh do these wondrous magicians build up their new cherubim, or caught in trance from the ° 
Bg worlds, where the laws of nature are repealed— Moses and the Lamb. To this mystic me 


where all things ave changed without any being hood Crabbe must not be added. He ranks wit 
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s lower but still lofty band—with Scott, (as a 
poet and Moore, and Hunt, and Campbell, and 
Rogers, and Bowles, and James Montgomery, 
and Southey; and surely they nor he need be 

of each other, as they shine in one soft 
and peaceful cluster. 

We are often tempted to pity poor posterity on 
this score. How is it to manage with the im- 
mense number of excellent works which this age 
bas bequeathed, and is bequeathing it’ How is 
it to economise its time so as to read a tithe of 
them { And should it in mere self-defence pro- 
coed to decimate, with what principle shall the pro- 
cess be carried on, and who shall be appointed to 
preside over it? Critics of the twenty-second cen- 
tary, be merciful as well as just, Pity the disjecta 
weabra of those we thought mighty poets. Re- 
spect and fulfil our prophecies of immortality. If 
ye must carp and cavil, do not, at least, in mercy, 
abridge. Spare us the prospect of this last in- 
sult, an abridged copy of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” 
o¢ “Don Juan,” anew abridgement. If ye must 
operate in this way, be it on “ Madoe Thehama,” or 
the “Course of Time.”” Generously leave room for 
“0'Connor’s Child” in the poet’s corner of a jour- 
nal, or for “ Eustace Grey” in the space of a crown 
piece. Surely, living in the Millenium, and rest- 
ing under your vines and fig-trees, you will have 
more time to read than we, in this bustling age, 
who move, live, eat, drink, sleep, and die, at rail- 
way speed. If not, we fear the case of many of 
our poets is hopeless, and that others, besides 
Satan Montgomery and the author of “ Silent 
Love,” would be wise to enjoy their present lau- 
tels, for verily there are none else for them. 

Seriously, we hope that much of Crabbe’s 
writing will every year become less and less read- 
able, and less and less easily understood ; till, in 
the milder day, men shall have difficulty in be- 
ering that such physical, mental, and moral 
degradation, as he describes, ever existed in Bri- 
tain; and till, in future Encyclopedias, his name 
be found recorded as a powerful but barbarous 
writer, writing in a barbarous age. The like 
may be the case with many, who have busied 
themselves more in recalling the past or pictur- 
ing the present, than in anticipating the future. 
But there are, or have been among us, a few who 
have plunged beyond their own period, nay, be- 
yond “all ages”—who have seen and shown us 
the coming eras : 
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‘* As in a cradled Hereules you trace 
The lines of empire in his infant face." 

And their voice must go down, in tones becoming 
more authoritative as they last, and in volume 
becoming vaster as it rolls, like mighty thunder- 
ings and many waters, through the minster of 
all future time ; in lower key, concerting with 
those now awful voices from within the veil, 
which have already shaken earth, and which 
uttered ‘** once more,’’ shall shake not earth only, 
but also heaven. High destiny! but not his whose 
portrait we have now drawn. 

We have tried to draw his mental, but not his 
physical likeness, And yet it has all along been 
blended with our thoughts, like the figure of one 
known from childhood, like the figure of our own 
beloved and long-lost father. We see the ve- 
nerable old man, newly returned from a botanical 
excursion, laden with flowers and weeds (for no 
one knew better than he that every weed is a 
flower—it is the secret of his poetry), with his 
high narrow forehead, his grey locks, his glancing 
shoe-buckles, his clean dress somewhat ruffled in 
the woods, his mild countenance, his simple ab- 
stracted air. We, too, become abstracted as we 
gaze, following in thought the outline of his his- 
tory—his early struggles—his love—his adven- 
tures in London—his journal, where, on the brink 
of starvation, he wrote the affecting words “ O 
Sally for you”’—his rescue by Burke—his taking 
orders—his return to his native place—his mount- 
ing the pulpit stairs, not caring what his old 
enemies thought of him or his sermon—his mar- 
riage—the entry, more melancholy by far than 
the other, made years after in reference to it, 
“ yet happiness was denied *—the publication of 
his different works—the various charges he oecu- 
pied—his child-like surprise at getting so much 
money for the “ Tales of the Hall’’—his visit to 
Scotland—his mistaking the Highland chiefs for 
foreigners, and bespeaking them in bad French— 
his figure as he went, dogged by thecaddie through 
the lanes of the auld town of Edinburgh, which 
he preferred infinitely to the new—the ‘ aul’ 
fule’’ he made of himself in pursuit of a second 
wife, &e., &c. ; so absent do we become in think- 
ing over all this, that it disturbs his abstraction ; 
he starts, stares, asks us in to his parsonage, and 
we are about to accept the offer, when we awake, 
and, lo! it is a dream. 





THE STORY OF LUKE WILLINGHAM: 
A “CIVIL” PASSAGE IN THE CIVIL WARS, 


BY HANNAH 
Norwrrustaxpine all that may be said in favour of our 
Present neck-or-nothing mode of travelling, it is very 
questionable whether, en the whole, the sober, steady, 
2t-trt way of our forefathers was not, after all, more 
Pleasant ; whether caged up in ‘‘ the Wonder, a new 
teach, carrying four inside,” one hundred years ago, or 
Muceeding quietly along, riding-coated and saddle-bagged, 
a, eens nag,’’ two hundred years ago, there 
mot much pleasurable exci and more 
excitement, and probably 





LAWRANCE, 

Pleasant was it—more especially to the equestrian— 
to trot along the high road at the sober rate of seven or 
eight miles an hour. ‘‘Snail’s pace!" cries the indig- 
nant reader who has just arrived in London from Man- 
chester, and, after dinner, intends setting out to join an 
evening party at Bath. Yes, good reader, pleasant, I 
say, to mark each object on the high road, and each 
beautiful prospect as it gradually opened on the view ; and 
pleasant was it to stop at each roadside village, and hear 
the news that had just set the little community all talblog 
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LUKE WILLINGHAM. 


“together : and pleasant was it edict hotter evel fares lenlad preeshetree ste. 


the old manor-houses, the yet older churches, and 
have time to hear the stories of the ghosts that haunted 
the one, or the saints who were believed to watch over the 
other ;—above all, right pleasant often were the compa- 
nions who shared the toils of the way, and many an im- 
portant friendship was, in former times, the result of an 
accidental rencontre on the same road. 
This is, certainly, the bright side of the view, and we 
think the bright predominated ; but, as 


“Every white must have its blacke, 
And every swete its soure,’’ 


80, what with bad roads, or lame horses, or wrong direc- 
tions, the poor traveller sometimes came, in the midst of 
his journey to a stand-still ; while, as to companions, he 
sometimes met with ‘‘ clerks of St. Nicholas,” instead of 
honest men and good Christians, who gave him, at least, 
some cause for thankfulness, inasmuch as they had spared 
his life, although they had relieved him of his money. 

It was the fate of the hero of our story to prove both 
the sweets and the sours of the mode of travelling first ; 
and as worthy Mr. Fleming, whose father knew him well, 
set down the whole account in his commonplace book, 
among divers anecdotes related ‘‘by a most credible 
gentlewoman,”’ and reminiscences of the days of the Par- 
liament, ‘‘ told me by mine highly honoured father,’’ or 
by “‘ worthy Master Ashford, who dyed in 1696-7, aged 
fourscore,’’ we will take the liberty of copying it—in our 
own words, however, as the good old gentleman occasion- 
ally is rather prosy—for the benefit of our readers. 

Pleasantly, on his good roan steed, although alone, and 
the sun was setting, trotted young Luke Willingham 
along a bye-road that led to Newport Pagnel. He was 
wrapped in a large travelling cloak, fastened round the 
waist by a broad leathern band, in which were two pistols ; 
and the reason that these were so conspicuous might pro- 
bably have been found in the contents of the small leathern 
mail which was carefully strapped before him on the 
saddle. Hewasa fine open-countenanced young man, and 
as onward he went, he beguiled the way by singing, not 
one of the scoffing cavalier ballads—for Luke Willing- 
ham’s cap was decked with a large bow of dark blue 
ribbon, the badge of the Parliament—but a sober rhyme, 
that prophesied the success of the good cause, and eulo- 
gised the stedfast bravery of the Parliament soldiers ; and, 
intent on his song, two horsemen approached almost be- 
side him, ere he was aware of their coming. 
was a young gentleman, at least so the fineness of his 
cloak and the rich lace of his band seemed to prove ; the 
other, who followed closely, seemed the servant with his 
master’s mail and cloak-bag. 

The gentleman bowed courteously to Luke. ‘‘ We seem 
quite alone here,’’ said he, in a pleasant voice ; ‘‘ but I 
trust the road is safe.’’ 

‘* More safe than two months age," replied Luke Wil- 
lingham, laughing, ‘‘ thanks to Colonel Cromwell and his 
gallant Ironsides. In truth, worthy Sir, when I last 
eame this road, I was fain to wait for Cornet Winslow 
and his company, for fear of Sir Charlies Lucas and his 
crew.”’ 

** There's little fear of them now, truly,’’ said the 
gentleman ; ‘‘ but still, I trust we shall get to Newport 
before nightfall. I should be loath to meet any to say 
* stand and deliver,’ seeing that my servant hath some 


The one 





wards the mail. 

** And little should I like to meet them,’’ doen 
Luke Willingham, smiling ; * but @ good half hour's m4 
will bring us into Newport, Se ee 
cause for fear.’’ 

‘‘You are bound to London, I suppose,"” wll ti 
gentleman, carelessly. 

‘* Yes, good Sir, and I would I might reach there, 
night ; but Heaven forfend that I’ should not reach th 
Silver Unicorn by to-morrow at noon.’’ 

‘* You are the young man, then, that came down & 
Northampton, in company with worthy Master Armistead 
the draper, three days ago, are you not ?’’ said the genth. 
man. | 

‘‘ The same, good Sir,’’ replied Luke, ** and I ough, 
to have returned with him, only he is a day de bs 
time.”’ 

‘*And yet, would it not have been better to hu 
waited for him? There is he, and his man Ralph, a 
his ’prentice Gilbert, and you are quite alone, and with 
this;’’ and the gentleman carelessly touched the maj 
that was strapped on Luke’s saddle. 

‘Why, truly, good Sir,”’ said he, ‘ it is perhape fe 
hardy, but what could I do? I have solemnly promite 
Master Forster—and he hath been a good master to m 
—to be home by to-morrow noon, and never whileb 
liveth, by God’s grace, will Luke Willingham break hs 
word.”’ 

‘* Well said, my gallant London ’prentice,’’ said'the 
gentleman, smiling; ‘‘ and do you serve good Mate 
Forster of Ludgate, over against Martin Church? Thotgh 
I know him not, I well know his workmanship, fork 
made Sir William ae ane s tall standing cup endone 
—a beautiful cup.’ 

Luke Willingham’s eyes sparkled at the praises be 
stowed on the master who had been as a father to him 
‘* Ye say well, Sir; for few, I trow, can equal my goo 
master in working both gold and silver. I would ye ha 
seen the gold pouncet-box I took to Sir William 7, 4 
ton.’”’ 

‘* Ay, old Sir William spareth no cost in such things,” 
said the gentleman, laughing. ‘‘ Weil, what say ye™ 
his gold chain, that precious relic always worn, on Sw 
days and high days, over his cut velvet gown? Soothly, 
had Sir Charles Lucas’s troops reached Houghton Pls 
saunce, as they intended, that chain, I'll warrant me; bed 
been carried to Oxford,’’ 

‘‘ And it would have broken the poor old gentlemas’s 
heart,’’ replied Luke Willingham. ‘¢ It is, indeed, 4 
beautiful chain, though very ancient, and I marvel net 
sets such store by it.’ 

“«’Twas said it had been broken, and ’twas thoughts 
bad omen ; but we won the day out yonder, so it bode! 
no ill to the good cause.’’ 

“O, no, and it will soon be mended and re-bensidiet 
for Sir William must have it back against his daughter’ 
wedding. Heaven grant I reach London safely.” ~ 

‘Yea! my "prentice bold ; what, is Sir William's? 
cious chain there ?’ said the gentleman, again towchit 
the mail with his riding whip. 

Poor Luke hesitated, and looked anxiously at his qe 
tioner. He had been so completely thrown off his guard 4 
the familiar courtesy of his companion, that ere be” 
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guare-be had acknowledged what had been urged upon 
im as of the utmost importance to conceal. 

4s Why, my gallant ‘prentice, dost think I am a knight 
of the road, or what is doubtless worse, some of Sir 
Charles Lucas’s troopers, who, in spite of the round-heads, 
are prowling about for plunder?” said the gentleman in 


biandest tone. 
a Surely not, good Sir, surely not ;’’ cried Luke Wil- 


A Jowd laugh burst from the servant, who, coming close 
behind, tightly seized the poor young man’s arms, while 
the gentleman deliberately proceeded to unfasten the 
mail. ‘Sir William will find the omen true, dearly 
beloved,”’ said he. * You knew it is nothing new for 
the saints to fall into tribulation, or to meet with wolves in 
sheep's elothing,”’ 

‘Wolves in sheep’s clothing, indeed !’’ cried Luke 
Willingham, with a violent effort disengaging one of his 
arma, and seizing the pistol at his belt, but the pretended 
gentleman was armed as well as he. 

“ Peace, dearly beloved,’’ said he, loudly laughing, 
“and take joyfully the spoiling of your goods, as pre- 
cious Master Case or Dr. Cornelius Burgess would say. 
Nay, no resistance, for the chain is doomed, ay! doomed 
to become the property of his sacred Majesty ; better 
fitted, I trow, for him, than for a canting, psalm-singing, 
old, round-head knight.’’ 

Jt was in vain that Luke Willingham resisted te the 
utmost, and called loudly for aid ; the precious box 
was wrested from him; and with a violent blow on his 
right arm, from the short carabine which the pretended 
gentleman drew from under his cloak, they galloped off, 
loudly laughing, down a narrow lane. 

Exhausted by the struggle, overwhelmed, too, by the 
suddenness and greatness of his loss, poor Luke Willing- 
ham sat motionless; nor had he wholly recovered his 
consciousness when a friendly hand took the bridle-rein, 
and, gently leading him toward a bank by the road-side, 
carefully assisted him to dismount. 

‘* Thanks, kind friend,’’ murmured Luke faintly ; ‘‘ if 
I have fallen among thieves, I have also met with the 
good Samaritan.’’ 

‘Then let me, like him, see you to a place of safety,’’ 
said a kind voice, ‘‘ and then you shall tell me how you 
were robbed, and what they have taken.’’ 

‘0, good Sir—of what is more valuable than aught 
beside! Sir William Houghton’s precious gold chain, 
and the parcel-gilt porringers. But, O! that chain, 
which 1 promised Sir William but this morning that I 
would never lose, save with my life.”’ 

‘** And who, think you, were the robbers ; and how 
many {"’ 

‘U0, kind Sir, only two wicked, raging, cavaliers ! 
Good Sir, I feel quite strong again. Will you aid me to 
persue them? They went over yonder; and there are 
but two.’’ 

‘* My poor young man, you are sorely wounded,”’ said 
the kind friend, whom Luke now perceived to be a mid- 
die-aged geutleman, ‘‘ and all unfit to pursue robbers. 
Leacribe them to me, and perchance we may find them out.’’ 

Luke Willingham, with many lamentations over his 
hard fortune, did so, and the gentleman, turning to his 
serving man who had just ridden up, said angrily, “ I 
feared 90 ; ay, they are at their usual work again.” 
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‘‘ Good Sir, do you think you knew them!’’ cried 
Luke earnestly. ‘‘ 0! if you could but recover me that 
precious chain, what amends could I, or my good master, 
or poor Grace,”’ he added falteringly, ‘‘ ever make you."’ 

‘* And who is Grace ?’’ said the gentleman kindly. 

‘* Good Master Forster’s daughter,’’ said Luke hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘ but 0! how shall I ever meet her again, after 
this sad loss !’’ ; 

The gentleman was evidently interested in the young 
man’s story, and touched with his deep sorrow. He ad- 
vised him to remount his horse, and bade his servant lead 
him gently toward a farm house, a short distance down 
the lane the two cavaliers had gone. ‘‘ Farewell,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ and keep your heart up, perchance all may yet be 
well.’’ 

Ere long, Luke arrived at the farm house, and was 
led gently in by the servant and the farmer. 

‘* And who is he {’’ cried the farmer, recognising the 
Parliamentary colours on poor Luke’s cap,—‘‘a prisoner ? 
Methought all such doings were put a stop to, for a 
month at least. More’s the pity.’’ 

‘‘ He is no prisoner, but one whom my worshipful 
master desires you to treat with all kindness,’’ said the 
serving-man sharply ; ‘‘ but hath Major Hobart been seen 
about here this evening ?’’ 

‘‘ Ay, marry hath he—he passed by here not a half 
hour since, laughing, bless his merry heart, and singing 
‘ round-headed rascals go dig’ at the top of his voice. It 
did my old heart good to hear him.’’ 

‘*« Any one with him ’’ 

‘* A taller one than he, on a grey horse. They were 
going down yonder, to the old place, I'll warrant,’’ 

‘* Then thither we must go, so farewell goodman, But 
stop—I may as well take your pistols, young man, for you 
cannot use them, and I may.’’ The servant. did se, and 
hastily mounting Luke’s horse, rode off. 

‘* You've fallen in with good luck, youngster, for such 
a worshipful gentleman to bid me treat you with all kind- 
ness,’’ said the farmer surlily, as he placed refreshment 
before his guest. ‘* What, hast been wounded on the 
highway ?”’ 

‘* Robbed and wounded,’’ replied Luke Willingham, 
turning from the proffered refreshment ; ‘‘ but O ! thas pre- 
cious gold chain.’’ 

‘* Gold chain?’ repeated the farmer, looking earnestly 
at his guest. ‘‘ Is it eld Sir William Houghton’s?’’ 

‘* Alas! it is,’’ said Luke, bitterly. 

‘* Saints be praised,’’ cried the farmer, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘ Major Hobart hath won his wager. Last week 
he swore by all the saints, and his sacred Majesty to boot, 
that the ranting old round-head’s chain should never get 
safe to London, and he hath won! What kind of a man 
stopped you ?”’ 

‘* One who seemed like a gentleman, and spoke like 
one,’’ said Luke, angrily. 

‘* Ay, twas he—why, he could have talked to you in 
your own jargon for an hour together. Well, success to 
good Major Hobart: for I can tell you, your chain will 
be at Oxford ere to-morrow morning, as a present to our 
good king—ha! ha!’’ 

‘« And who was the gentleman who sent me hither f’’ 
said Luke, looking anxiously round—for he was feeble, 
and without means of defence, and evidently under the 

rovf of a bitter political opponent. 
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** Aha! one who is no favourite with your crew, I trow. 
Hast ever heard of Sir Marmaduke Sherrington, of Sher- 
rington Manor house over yonder ?’’ 

Yes; Luke had indeed heard of him, for he was viewed 
as one of the most powerful supporters of the royalist party 
in all the country round ; and he, too, of all the neigh- 
bouring gentry who held the same views, was the one 
most dreaded by Sir William Houghton, who, old and 
feeble, felt, that when the contest again broke out, little 
chance would he have against a neighbour, not only equal 
in wealth and tenantry, but in the prime of life, and al- 
ready distinguished as a gallant soldier. 

The farmer, whose obtuse faculties were probably 
sharpened by political and religious enmity, seemed to 
read the young man’s thoughts. ‘‘ Ay,"’ said he, chuck- 
ling, ‘* Sir Marmaduke will keep you safe, I'll warrant.’’ 

‘* Why should he #’’ said Luke. 

‘* Why should he ?’ cried the farmer; ‘‘ why, if you 
come from London you can, mayhap, tell the council at 
Oxford somewhat of what your devilish crew mean to set 
about next. ‘Twas not out of love to you, I promise 
you, that Sir Marmaduke sent you here. But you must 
take it for your pains, youngster, as a judgment, as Dr. 
Swillwell saith, on those who despise holy mother Church, 
and follow after canting and psalm-singing.’’ 

‘« But he treated me most kindly, and told me he 
would himself seek after the robbers,’’ said Luke, rather 
expressing his thoughts aloud, than intending a reply. 

‘Why! did he ”’ said the farmer. ‘‘ Weill, that passes 
my understanding ; and yet | was always mortal ’cute at 
finding out things. Sir Marmaduke is a gentleman to 
keep his word, as all the country round knows ; and he 
isn’t given to tricks and cunning ways, that make a man 
laugh till his sides ache, like Major Hobart. But he’s 
Church and King to the back bone — ay, Church and 
King for ever!'’ The farmer could not do less than 
empty the tankard, which had stood untasted by his 
guest, to this toast ; and having already done the same 
many times in the course of the day, the malt produced 
its usual effect, and he sank in his great wicker chair, 
still grunting in disturbed slumber these potent words. 

An anxious hour did Luke Willingham pass. Should 
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** Is this your property, young man f’ said Sir Marms. 
duke, as the servant placed the mail on the table. 

** It is, worshipful Sir.’’ 

‘* Look over the contents then, and see that nothing i 
missing.’’ 

With a trembling hand, Luke Willingham unfastengs 
the straps, and took out the precious contents—the te» 
parcel-gilt porringers, the broken pestel spoons, the gold 
pouncet-box, still smelling of musk and ambergris, anj 
in its curious old shagreen case, the highly-prized golg 
chain. ‘* All is safe, worshipful Sir,’’ said Luke, looking 
up in Sir Marmaduke’s face with intense anxiety, and 
tremblingly awaiting the reply. 

‘* Then take them, my poor young man,’’ said the 
knight kindly. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that we should reb de 
fenceless travellers on the highway. Make ready, and my 
servant shall see you safe into Newport. Go,’’ continued 
he, turning to the trooper, ‘‘ and tell Major Hobart that 
I am satisfied ; but for his speech to me he must answer 
another day.’’ 

‘* That wiil he, worshipful Sir,’’ said the chief trooper ; 
‘* but if such strict hand is to be kept over loyal gentle. 
men, we may be fain to join Colonel Cromwell’s troops, 
and hear sermons by the hour-glass, and pay for all that 
we have.” 

** As you list,’’ replied Sir Marmaduke sternly ; “ but 
be assured of this, that while I continue in this county, 
all attempts to spoil peaceable travellers, whether made 
by the meanest trooper, or by Sir Charles Lucas himself, 
will I put down.’’ 

The troopers departed, muttering threats, and followed 
to the gate by the astonished farmer, while Luke Willing- 
ham, with gayful heart, carefully re-fastened his restored 
mail, and prepared to depart. ‘‘ Worshipful Sir,’’ said 
he—and his voice faltered, and his eyes filled with tear 
—‘‘what can I say? Words, indeed, are easy ; but! 
would I could show my gratitude in somewhat more sub- 
stantial than mere words, You have been more than the 
good Samaritan to me, albeit a Cavalier. Would I could 





make you a fitting return !’’ 


‘* Nay, thank me not, young man, for a mere act of 
justice,’’ replied Sir Marmaduke ; ‘ ’tis well if I have 


he attempt to escape? The high road was not far off, | convinced you that a Cavalier is not always a wolf in 


and once upon that he should be safe. 


But then, there | sheep’s clothing. 
were voices in the adjoining room—the farm-servants | 


Farewell.’’ 
‘*O worthy Sir,’’ said Luke Willingham, and his vole 


were doubtless there, and he was utterly unarmed. Even | faltered with deep emotion, ‘‘ that I might also give yo 


his horse had been carried off, and he was still too weak | 
to walk far. And yet, if he stayed, what were Sir Mar- 
maduke's intentions towards him’ Was he indeed the 
good Samaritan he appeared to be, or the fierce and bitter 
Cavalier, furious at the late defeat of the royalist force, 
and reckless of all but the success of the royal cause ? 
©! how long the time seemed; and how did he start at 
each lightest sound. 

At length the tramp of approaching horsemen was 
heard. Yes, of more than two; and while the farmer 
hastily started up, still rubbing his eyes, and went out to 
meet them, poor Luke's anxiety became agony. 

In they came. Sir Marmaduke, his servant bearing 
the very mail—how did Luke's heart beat at the sight of 
it—and three or four of Sir Charles Lucas's troops— 
well did he know the red coat faced with yellow, and the 
scarlet plume—while, casting an exulting look towards his 
guest, the old farmer brought up the rear. 


| proof that a Puritan is no canting knave. Good Sir, Gel 
alone knows how our contest may end; but, should 
trouble or danger happen—as who knows what is before 
us ‘—even to you, forget not, I pray you, the Silver Us 
corn, near Ludgate, nor the name of Luke Willingham.” 

In safety, with his precious consignment, and by 
appointed time, did Luke Willingham return to his mat 
ter’s house, where he told, to a wondering auditory, & 
tale of his attack and deliverance. 

‘We must show our sense of that honourable gentle 
man’s kindness,’’ said Master Forster, ‘‘ by sending hit 
forthwith some token of our gratitade.’’ 

There was much consultation as to what this to 
should be. At length a thumb-ring, with an emerald # 


rity and kindness—was made; and when Luke, » & 
weeks after, but in company with Cornet 








Sere doven of hia Ironside, set off on his journey sot 





therein—the emerald being considered to betoken S00 
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task to Sir William Houghton his plate, and his precious 
chain, he himself, on his return, went to Sherrington 
, to offer his token of acknowledgment. 

The account which he there heard, however, greatly 
distressed him. Sir Marmaduke had been called out by 
Major Hobart, and had been severely wounded by him— 
fndeed #0 severely, that he could not be seen. Luke, 
therefore, was enforced to leave the ring with the stew- 
std, praying him to deliver it into the knight’s own 
hand. 

Again the war broke out in that quarter, and all com- 
munieation between the contending parties was stayed. 
Little farther information could Luke therefore receive ; 
but the little which he obtained, through his friend the 
Aothier, still farther distressed him. Strange stories re- 
specting Sir Marmaduke’s conduct in the matter of the 
London ’prentice had been spread abroad—even that he 
had not been true to his principles, and, therefore, for a 
large bribe, had taken his part. So, indignant at such 
falsehoods, the worthy knight had gone to Oxford, to de- 
mand an inquiry before the king himself. Greatly did 
Luke grieve at this, and anxiously did he make inquiry. 
At length it was said that Sir Marmaduke Sherrington 
had returned to Sherrington manor-house, and that he 
was actively engaged in raising a troop of horse. This 
was the last intelligence he ever obtained, and years 
passed away, but nothing could he learn of his benefactor. 

* * * . * 

More than eight years passed away—eventful years. 
The battle of Naseby had crushed the hopes of the King ; 
succeeding events completed his overthrow ; the very 
name of Monarch was abolished, and the final efforts of 
the royalists to place the son on that throne from whence 
the father had been driven were paralysed by that 
“crowning mercy,’’ the battle of Wercester. And now, 
under the protection of him, whose sword had given peace 
to the land, after ten years’ conflict, that Monarch by 


nature’s sovereignty, that ‘‘ruler by God’s grace, and | 


the might of his own soul,’’ trade had revived, commerce 
was rapidly extending, and London, once more, as in the 
days of her Plantagenets, feasted her wealthy traders and 
her merchant princes. 


And pleasant and prosperous had these eventful years | 


been to Luke Willingham. He had, after the lau- 
dable custom of many a worthy ’prentice, married his 
master’s daughter, pretty Grace Forster, and had been 
taken into partnership by his master. And now, wearied 
with the pains of business, as well as its cares, Master 
Forster had retired to ‘a garden house’’—that coveted 
possession in those days of the retired citizen—out by 
Moorsfields ; and the Silver Unicorn, which for so many 
years had swung before the goldsmith’s door, now dis- 
Played the name of Luke Willingham. 

It was before this sign that a meanly dressed man, 
¥rapt in a threadbare cloak, stopped one bitter Novem- 
ber afternoon, just as the twilight was coming on, and 
the streets were beginning to be deserted by the afternoon 
passengers. Master Willingham, for so he was now called, 
vas standing beside the counter, keeping shop in the 
absence of his apprentices, and playing with his little girl. 
His attention was soon attracted by this stranger, who, 
“sutiously, but evidently with much anxiety, kept peeping 
into the thop. As there were many suspicious persons, 
indeed strong thieves, about, since the battle of Worces- 
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| ter had compelled the Cavaliers to disband their regiments, 





his first thought was that some one of these might be 
waiting an opportunity to rob the shop; he, therefore, 
cautiously approached nearer the door. 

Still the man seemed to linger—perhaps unable to go 
on—for he looked worn and feeble ; and as he drew the 
threadbare cloak more closely round him as the wind 
blew keenly up Ludgate Hill, the long, slender finger of 


_a hand that had evidently never been occupied in labour, 
_ became visible. ‘‘ Poor fellow,”’ said Luke Willingham, 
| ** he is, doubtless, some ruined Cavalier.”” Te drew out 





a bright shilling, and putting it into the hand of his little 
girl, he bade her carry it to the poor man, and return 
immediately. 

Pleased with her errand, little Grace bounded to the 
door, and touched the stranger’s hand with the coin. 
‘* Father sends you this, poor man,’’ said she. 

The stranger started. ‘‘Is that your father yonder, 
little maiden?’ said he. 

‘‘Yes; but he hath sent you this, poor man—this !’’ 
repeated little Grace, holding up the bright new shilling, 
and marvelling the stranger did not immediately take it. 

‘‘ Then give this to him, my little maiden,”’ said he ; 
‘but be sure and give it only into his hands.”’ 

The little girl bounded in, breathless with delight and 
wonder. ‘‘ Look, father, look at this beautiful ring which 
the poor man hath sent you.’’ 

Searcely a glance did Luke Willingham cast on the 
ring, for well did he know who stood a houseless, per- 
chance a penniless, wanderer before his door. ‘*O 
welcome, good Sir,’’ cried he, as he almost dragged the 
stranger in. ‘‘ Thank God that I can, in some small 
measure, repay your great kindness to me!”’ 

And Sir Marmaduke came in; and he laid aside his 
threadbare cloak, and sat down at Luke Willingham’s 
comfortable fireside, in the great arm-chair that Master 
Forster used to occupy. And joyfully did Luke’s pretty 
wife busy herself to prepare with her own hands a possit for 
the cold and weary wanderer ; while Luke brought out the 
best standing silver cup, and a flask of the choicest Canary; 
and a pleasant evening after his dangers and wanderings 
did Sir Marmaduke Sherrington spend, as seated in the 
great arm-chair, with the younger Luke Willingham on 
his knee, and little Grace standing close beside, her bright 
blue eyes upturned wonderingly in his face, he listened 
to the story of Luke’s success in his trade. 

Less fortunate had been the lot of the worthy knight. 
With devotion worthy a far better cause, he had followed 
the fortunes of the Stuarts, even to the battle of Worces- 
ter. In this last contest he had been wounded, and 
had been nursed by some royalists, from whom, on his re- 
covery, he learned that all who had taken part in it were 
under sentence of outlawry. On quitting them, he deter- 
mined to make his way to London, justly considering 
that he would be safer there, than while wandering about 
the country ; and after a long and weary journey, he ar- 
rived just in time to learn that some cavalier friends had 
chartered a small vessel, ostensibly with hardware for 
Holland, but with the intention of running her to Dunkirk, 
that they might join the exiled King. “ 

As Sir Marmaduke was evidently most anxious to leave 
England—although he soon found that the story of the out- 
lawry of him and his companions had no foundation—Luke 


Willingham laboured anxiously to provide his benefactor 
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with every eomfort for his voyage, and with whatever 
might be useful to him during his sojourn in France. 
Providence, however, had ordered otherwise ; for, on the 
very day previous to the vessel’s sailing, poor Sir Marma- 
duke took to his bed. He was seized with a violent ague 
fit, brought on, doubtless, by the privations he had under- 
gone, and for many long weeks did he linger between life 
aud death, 

It was during this time that Mistress Willingham, who, 
during his whole iliness, nursed him, as though he had 
been her father, perceived that something was on his mind. 
She observed, also, how anxious he was about that thread- 
bare cloak ; even at the first of his illness, carrying it up 
to his chamber with him, and placing it carefully under 
his pillow. This, at first, scarcely excited surprise ; for 
she thought that perhaps it had been given him by the 
King, or that it had been worn by him, and among the 
Cavaliers, she well knew that a garment, thus honoured, 
acquired from thenceforth a character almost of sacredness. 
But during that period of his illness, when Sir Marma- 
duke’s mind wandered, it then became evident that some- 
what—perhaps papers, perhaps valuables—was concealed 
in that cloak, and that there rested a solemn responsibility 
on the poor Cavalier’s mind, to convey it to its appointed 
destination. Lappily for the unconscious sufferer, Luke's 
wife respected the secret of her guest; and as, when he 
slowly recovered his senses, he made no allusion ‘to it, 
(;race Willingham took heed never even to hint her suspi- 
cions, 

Spring had now advanced, and with returning health 
Sir Marmaduke Sherringten expressed his carnest wishes 
to reach France. There were, however, now many dif- 
ficulties in the way, which had not before existed. 
The Parliament had just declared war against Hol- 
land, no vessels could therefore be chartered for a 
Dutch port; besides, so strict a search was made at each 
Linglish port, in consequence of the fresh plots of the Ca- 
valiers, that it was scarcely possible for any one of their 
number to leave England. Still, as summer drew nigh, 
the anxieties of Sir Marmaduke increased, and willingly, 
even at the price of half his living, would Luke Willing- 
ham have aided his benefactor. No effort did he leave 
untried. He applied to all the city friends who could 
assist him ; he sought interviews with those members of 
the Council who seemed less bitter against the royalist 
party ; he even caused inquiry to be made of Secretary 
Thurloe, whether a Cavalier gentleman, on giving good 
security, might be allowed to leave the kingdom ; but, 
when the name of Sir Marmaduke Sherrington was given, 
a decided negative was immediately returned. 

But Luke Willingham was still determined to persevere, 
although many of his friends urged him to desist ; nor did 
he even relax his efforts when sent for by Secretary Thur- 
loe, and rebuked for his exertions on behalf of a malig- 


nant, who, but for Luke Willingham’s well-known prin- 


ciples, would have been, ere now, committed to prison. 


Nothing, however, could turn the silversmith from his | his friend had given him additional favour in the eyer@ 


purpose; and, as the last resource, he determined to 
appeal to that great man who, though crownless, and as 
yet undignified with the proud title of ‘‘ Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England,”’ was yet more than 
king. The fame of Luke Willingham, as a silversmith, 
had reached Whitehall, and he had been lately employed 
to furnish some ornamental plate for the Lord General. 
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His name, therefore, was known; and, with anxfodg 
heart, thither he proceeded, determined to solicit an ig: 
terview and prefer his petition. : 
and he forthwith detailed the whole story of his advent ure 
on that eventful night, and concluded by earnestly praying 
that the Cavalier Knight might be allowed to leave th. 
country. There was much in this strife of courtesy and 
kindness that appealed powerfully to the truly English 
heart of that great man. The prayer was granted, and 
joyfully did Luke Willingham return home. 

The joy of Sir Marmaduke Sherrington, now that hiy 
wish was obtained, was, however, strangely mingled with 
sorrow. le seemed under great anxiety of mind; but 
not until the evening before his departure did he tell the 
cause. It was then that, calling Luke Willingham to his 
chamber, he told him that he had been intrusted with a 
certain box, under a solemn promise to contey it into the 
hands of one who was now in France. ‘‘ This, my Kind 
friend, I could easily have done, but for my sad illness,” 
said he; ‘‘ but now, with the strict search that will b 
made, both of my luggage and person, all attempt to con. 
vey it away would be impossible.’’ 

It would so indeed, for the box, though small, wa 
deep ; and readily did Luke Willingham now perceive the 
reason why Sir Marmaduke kept such unceasing watch 
ever his threadbare cloak. ‘‘ Good Sir,’’ replied he, “! 
would willingly take charge of it—only, by the same faith 
which I have shown toward yourself, I am pledged to the 
cause of the Commonwealth.’’ 

Sir Marmaduke smiledsadly. ‘‘ Heaven forbid I should 
ask you,’’ said he ; ‘‘but jewels, not papers, are here 
enclosed—jewels of great value; and, as such, mom 
anxious am I to secure them,’’ 

He broke the seal that secured the red ribbon where 
with the box was tied, and drew forth what seemed pat 
of an ornament of large diamonds. 

‘* Nay, good Sir,’’ interrupted Luke Willingham, “# 
needs not that I should see them, seeing that I have 
nought to do save to keep them safely. Close the ber, 
therefore, 1 pray you; seal it with your own seal, asd 
should ten, twenty, thirty years pass away, it shall si 
be safely kept until you yourself come, or send a trusty 
messenger to reclaim it.’’ 

Sir Marmaduke did as his kind friend advised him. He 
| fastened the red ribbon three times round the box, ai 
sealed it at each end with the figure of a dolphin, whiet 
was the family crest. ‘‘ ] will send this same seal, Sit,” 
said he, ‘‘should I not be able to return in time; aa 
now farewell, my kind friend,’’ continued he; ‘* heave® 
grant we may ere long meet again.’’ 





_ Sir Marmaduke set forth on his voyage, followed ty 
‘the good wishes and prayers of the family with whom he 
"had so long sojourned, and arrived safely in France. 

Continued prosperity, during the rule of the Protects, 
followed Luke Willingham. Tis exertions in behalf 


that great man, and ere long the.Silver Unicorn, © 
silvered on the oceasion, supported with his fore feet the 
arms of the Commonwealth, while ‘silversmith to@ 
Lord Protector’’ was inscribed below. In a good old ag 
Master Forster died, leaving the bulk of his fortune toll 
son-in-law, and Luke was pointed out by his neighbew® 
as one of the most fortunate young men of their sequal” 
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tanec, and what was more, as one who well deserved his 
gent pa ° . ® e . 

Ten, twenty years, even five-and-twenty, passed away, 
but. Sir Marmaduke Sherrington never came back to 
ciaim his precious deposit. Eventful years were these. 
The King had returned ‘‘ to enjoy his own again,’’ and 
the great men of the Commonwealth, and the great 
principles of the Commonwealth, were become a scoff 
and a mockery to those who, pensioners of the French 
court, had lost all sympathy with England and English- 
men, And now did the wheel of fortune begin to turn 
with the ‘‘silversmith to the Lord Protector;’’ at first 
his troubles came but slowly on, chiefly in the form of 
joss of old customers, who, anxious to ingratiate them- 
selves with the Court, could not bear even to havea 
spoon or a mere bodkin from the shop of him who had 
supplied plate to the ‘‘ arch-traitor’’ Cromwell. Ere long, 
however, he found himself a marked man; for as Luke 
Willingham’s principles had not been taken up for sake of 
juere, he was not prepared for worldly advantage to 
change them; so he became an object of suspicion to 
some of his more vehemently leyal neighbours, and many 
a story was told of his republican opinions, and he was 
almost openly accused of endeavours to plot against the 
State, 

Manfully, however, did Luke Willingham struggle on. 
Hie was conscious of integrity ; and he still trusted he 
should surmount these unjust suspicions when the plague 
year came; and not only during its continuance was all 
stop put to business, but the inhabitants of London, im- 
poverished and dispirited, had little inclination to pur- 
chase mere articles of luxury. And then came the fire of 
London: and, anxiously as the mighty column of fire 
slowly, steadily, but irresistibly advanced up Cheapside, 
day after day, did the poor silversmith fear, and yet 
sometimes hoped that his dwelling—his own property— 
might be saved. 

At length the flames seized on old St. Pauls; and now 
the inhabitants of Ludgate began in good earnest to re- 
move their property. It was then remarked that Luke 
Willingham was exceedingly anxious to secure the con- 
tents of a certain closet; and much surprise was ex- 
pressed by those whe aided him in removing, when they 
sw him quitting his home with a small bundle under his 
arm. 

“I should be well pleased to open that bundle,’’ said 
the constable of the ward to a byestander; ‘‘there’d be 
hanging matter found therein, I doubt me not, for some 
haif dozen of your canting Round-heads.”” Little did he 
imagine that the box, committed to the care of the puritan 
ulversmith by a Cavalier, was the object of his suspicion. 

Lake Willingham’s home shared the fate of the many 
hundred others ; and, until the necessary arrangements 
sould be made for rebuilding the city, our poor silversmith 
ae enforced to remain idle—thankful, however, that 
his stock had been saved, and that none of his family had 

At length the city slowly arose from her ashes; and 
“snously did each tradesman seek to re-oceupy his for- 
mer thop. But while no obstacle was placed in the way 
“his neighbours, Luke Willingham’s offer was peremp- 
rly refused. The land on which his home had stood 

to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, in 
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whose eyes, naturally enough, ‘‘the silversmith to the 
Lord Protecter’’ found no favour ; so Master Sheldon’s 
offer (he was a distant relation of the bishop) was accepted; 
and poor Luke Willingham was compelled to see the place 
where he had dwelt for more than twenty happy years in 
possession of another, and the Silver Unicorn swinging 
from the door, but with a stranger's name beneath it. 

In his reduced circumstances, it was difficult to obtain 
a suitable house ; for the new ones built along the chief 
streets were more expensive than his means would allow ; 
nor would his company assist him, as was usual in such 
cases, for his religious opinions were against him. 

In the present day, change of residence is not so in- 
jurious as it was in those times, when the same family 
often carried on the same business, in the same house, 
for almost a century; and poor Luke Willingham found 
to his cost, when at length he opened a small shop in 
Bucklersbury, that scarcely one of his old customers came ; 
but that he had, as it were, to begin the world anew. 
And during all these changes, nothing could he learn of 
Sir Marmaduke Sherrington. That worthy knight had 
not returned from France at the Restoration ; and from 
some of the cavaliers, of whom Luke inquired, he learned 
that he was on ill terms with some of the King’s friends, 
and it was even thought had retired to Holland. But 
then, again, it was said he had visited Sherrington Manor 
House ; and that he had again set out, none could tell 
whither. ‘‘ My duty is clear, however,’’ said Luke Wil- 
lingham sadly to himself; ‘‘ it is still to keep the box ;—~ 
but good Sir Marmaduke, that ye would reclaim it !’’ 


Meanwhile, in the midst of all his troubles, and all his 
anxieties, his daughter Grace grew up a beautiful young 
woman ; and often would poor Luke Willingham look 
proudly at her, as he marked the admiration she excited ; 
little dreaming of the greater trouble of which her beauty 
would be the source. Most unfortunately—perhaps Grace 
scarcely thought so—the beauty of the silversmitlh's 
daughter attracted the notice of Alderman Stanton's 
eldest son, as she sat plying her needle in the shop during 
the absence of her father. This young man was the dar- 
ling son, heir of all the ambitious hopes, as well as tho 
property of the haughty old man; but when he found 
him determined to reject the hand of a wealthy city 
heiress, and learnt from his own lips, that it was for love 
of the puritan silversmith’s daughter, the rage of the 
father exceeded all bounds, and chasing the son with 
fiercest anger from his presence, he vowed never to rest 
until he had completed the ruin of the unfortunate Luke 
Willingham. 

At this period, too easily could this threat be accom- 
plished. There were pains and penalties attached to al- 
most every right which we now enjoy unrestrainedly ; 
there were informers, in closest disguise, to keep watch 
over the intended victim, and discover or invent what 
might best effect that end; and there were justices, too, 
armed with full power to act as both judge and jury, 
and who knew that the Court would well reward an ex- 
cess of zeal and activity. And so it came to pass with 
poor Lake Willingham. Information after information 
was laid against him, under the Corporation and Con- 
venticle Acts ; articles were exhibited against him in the 
ecclesiastical courts ; he was fined, and distressed, and 
known and honoured him, together with Sir Samuel Bar- 
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nardiston, whe had often suffered in the same cause, de- 
termined together to take a shop for him just over against 
the Royal Exchange, where, as the Alderman of Corn- 
hill was of their own opinions, the poor silversmith would, 
at least, be secure of legal protection. 

Thankful to his kind friends for their aid, here Luke 
Willingham once more set up the Silver Unicorn, and for 
a third time began trade again ; and prosperity, at last, 
seemed about to revisit him. His eldest son, by the 
same kind help of Mr, Ashurst, was sent out as an agent 
of the Turkey Company ; his younger was bringing up to 
his own trade ; and even Grace, by her exquisite em- 
broidery, aided in relieving the expenses of the family. 
Poor Grace! she had a deep trouble of her own, but, 
still, she was too affectionate a daughter not to rejoice 
in the returning comfort of her father. 

But all this time, Alderman Stanton was not idle. 
He had been deeply mortified to find that his unremitting 
persecution had drawn the attention of two of the weal- 
thiest and most honourable of the London merchants to 
his intended victim ; and had actually been the means 
of re-establishing him. He hated those two honourable 
gentlemen too, who prospered even through these trying 
times, and in spite of repeated fines, as though by the 
express blessing of God; and anxiously did that vindic- 
tive old man seek their ruin. 

‘¢T would we could get a search-warrant for Master 
Willingham’s house,’’ said Keating, a man well known 
at this period, for the sad eminence of being the most 
cunving and unscrupulous of all the London informers, 
as he duly signed his depositions, and the alderman duly 
signed the warrants, to distrain the goods of ten quakers 
charged with the unbearable wickedness of holding a 
silent meeting. ‘‘ I would, your worship, we could have 
a search-warrant against him, for it might go far to 
prove an independent plot, as well as a presbyterian ; 
and such things, your worship knows, are well taken by 
the Court.”’ 

Yes, well did Alderman Stanton know it; but a search- 
warrant, even in these times, could not be obtained 
without some ground for it. So Keating forthwith hired 
himself as porter to poor Luke Willingham, who, de- 
ceived by the forged certificate he pretended to bring 
from worthy Mr. Astie, late minister in Suffolk, trusted 
much to him, and spoke out more freely than he other- 
wise would have done, Still there was nothing that 
could be made ground of accusation against Luke Wil- 
lingham, nor could aught suspicious be discovered, al- 
though Keating listened outside the window at night, 
and opened and re-sealed each letter that came ; and 
even opened the poor silversmith’s strong chest with a 
false key, and made strict search therein. 

At length, weary of longer waiting, the pretended por- 
ter one evening came to his master, and with well-affected 
surprise and sorrow, acquainted him that he had just dis- 
covered that a search-warrant, on plea of discovering 
treasonable papers, was about to be sent down to the 
house; and he earnestly entreated him, therefore, to take 
the chance ere the morrow of removing whatever he most 
wished to conceal. 

Poor Luke Willingham was thunderstruck at the intel- 
ligence; for well did he know the powerful enemy to 
whom he owed this new misfortune. With many lamen- 
tations, mixed with proffers of service, the porter took his 





leave for the night; and then the poor silversmith, over. 
whelmed with the thoughts of the coming trial, sat dow, 
—not to plan how to protect his own property—but ty 
secure that precious box for Sir Marmaduke Sherrington, 
Sadly he took it from its safe hiding-place in the little 
closet, within the corner cupboard, but which he kneg 
would be no hiding-place on the morrow, when bed. 
chambers, more than any other rooms, were 
searched, often even to the pulling down of the wainsgos; 
and as he anxiously looked at it, who should wonder thy 
regret should arise in his mind when he thought of the 
risk he had run in securing jewels for one who perchanee 
might be dead, and when but only two or three of those 
diamonds would have availed to set him free from his 
difficulties. This was but a passing thought. ‘* My word 
is pledged for twenty, even for thirty years, to keep it,” 
said he, and he returned to the sitting-room. 

There sat Grace, still engaged, although the evening 
was far advanced, on her broidery, for it was to be takes 
home early on the morrow; and as the poor silversmith 
cast his eyes on the table they fixed upon a small paste. 
board box, in which the various more delicate articles of 
ladies’ dress, such as point or embroidered cuffs, wer 
carried, 

‘* Dear Grace,’’ said he, as the sudden thought struck 
him, ‘‘ there is one thing which presses heavily on my 
mind, and of which I must at last make you my confidant;’’ 
and forthwith he detailed how the box had been left in his 
care, how anxious he was for its safety, and how he 
thought, if placed in the small pasteboard box, it might 
be carried away without suspicion ere the officers came, 

Grace took the box, packed it carefully up with some 
skeins of silk, and laid her finished work, which was to be 
carried to Madam Ashurst, en the top; and then, little 
thinking, though overwhelmed with sorrow, of the greater 
sorrow the morning would bring, the father and daughter 
sat down to their humble meal. 

Joyfully did Keating, now that his plan had succeeded 
so well, (and who had listened to the colloquy of the fa 
ther and daughter, safely concealed in the closet on the 
staircase), now proceed to Alderman Stanton, ‘“ We 
shall not require a search-warrant to-morrow, your wot- 
ship,’’ said he, ‘‘ for if we take fair mistress Grace into 
custody, as she leaves the house, it will be sufficient.” 
Well pleased was the vindictive old man ; he signed the 
warrant for the apprehension of ‘‘ Grace Willingham, 
spinster, daughter of Luke Willingham,” with right good 
will, and then went to rest. 

Early on the morrow, though not so early as to awakes 
suspicion, the door of the poor silversmith was softly 
opened, and, wrapped in her mantle and hood, Grace 
Willingham came forth. ‘‘ God grant you success,” 
whispered the anxious father, as he closed the door. 

Alas! two doors off stood Keating and the two offices 
charged with the execution of the warrant. This poo 
young woman was rudely seized, the box snatched fret 
her, and entrance was forcibly made into her father's 
shop. ‘* Wherefore is this?’ cried Luke Willlingham 
looking wildly at his daughter, and thunderstruck at 
sight of his own servant, apparently foremost in the outrag® 

‘‘Ah! worthy Master Willingham,” cried the # 
former, laughing, ‘‘ we have caught you at last, and, 
methinks, there’s hanging matter for a dozen at leashyi# 
this box.’’ nude 
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yes! there was the very box, snatched for evor from 
him; and the story how he became possessed of it, would 
it bo believed ? Could it be thought that a Puritan would, 
for 0 long, and with so great care, take charge of jewels 
_-most valuable jewels—for a Cavalier? and he, although 


twice brought to the verge of bankruptcy, never even had 4 


to pledge them. No! surely no one would 
a. ae aot the jewels would be viewed as the 
uce of ill-gotten gains—perchance of absolute robbery. 
And, 0! how would his enemies—the enemies of the 
cause—exult. 

It was to be a high day, that day, in the city; for his 
<sered Majesty had promised to dine with the Lord Mayor 
at his own house. So, anxious to display his zeal and ac- 
tivity in so worthy a cause, and, perchance, to obtain 
notice of the Court, Keating determined to take his poor 
prisoner, not to the alderman of the Ward, but to Guild- 
hall; regardless of her earnest prayers not to be made a 
gazing-stock along the streets. 

Onward they went, followed by a fast-increasing crowd ; 
while poor Grace tried to draw the hood more closely 
over her face, and her tears fell thick and fast from the 
long silken lashes. But his brutal plan was unsuccessful ; 
for the beautiful young woman, as she was dragged along 
the streets, became an object of warmest pity to all, and 
loud and violent was the clamour against the hated in- 
former. At the corner of King Street, the crowd had 
increased so greatly as to stop the way; and Keating, 
fearful of being overborne, called loudly for aid. The 
confusion increased: ‘* What is this ?’’ said an old gentle- 
man, leaning out of his heavy velvet coach, ‘‘ what is that 
affray about ?’’ 

Poor Grace! surely she recognised that voice, though 
more than twenty years had passed since she heard it; 
surely she remembered that face, though the brow was 
wrinkled, and the locks had become quite white. ‘‘ Good 
Sit Marmaduke,’’ cried she, attempting to spring forward, 
‘good Sir Marmaduke, God hath sent you hither in our 
greatest need. It is for your box—your box left with my 
father—that I am now a prisoner.” 

The old man gazed earnestly on the young maiden’s 
pale but beautiful features. ‘* What! is it my little Grace 
Willingham?’ said he. 

‘Aye, your honour,’’ interrupted Keating, ‘‘ and on 
her way to Guildhall, to answer for this,’’ holding up the 
box. 

‘* My own box,” cried the astonished old man; ‘ but, 
Grace, my dear maiden, how is this??? Poor Grace was 
hurried on by the officers; and the old knight followed to 
Guildhall, 

There was some objection among the subordinates as 
to allowing him to enter; but Sir John Starling, who re- 
membered the cavalier knight when in France, led him, 
with all courtesy, to the table where the aldermen were 
seated. “Tam come to lay claim to that box,’’ said Sir 
Marmaduke Sherrington; ‘‘ that box which, twenty-three 
years ago, tied by my own hands, and sealed with my 
own seal, I delivered into the keeping of my good friend, 
Luke Willingham. The jewels contained therein belong to 
*ur gracious King; being the diamond hat-band worn by my 
rm dear and honoured master, his father, and the diamond 

‘corge. These, just before the flight frem Oxford, were 
into the hands of brave Colonel Wyndham, from 
whom, when mortally wounded, I received them. It was 
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not until the eve of the fatal battle of Worcester, that I 
met his majesty, and then he thought they would be more 
secure in my keeping than in his. They were broken 
from their setting that they might be placed in a smaller 
compass; and, after enduring much trouble and anxiety 
to secure them, I gave them, when I quitted England 
three-and-twenty years ago, into the hands of good Luke 
Willingham, On the Restoration, I sent to his sacred 
Majesty to notify with whom they had been left; and 
when, after long absence from England, seven years ago 
I visited London, I was told that Luke Willingham had 
gone, none knew whither; nor could my most earnest 
inquiries discover him.—Open the box, therefore, and 
you will find therein eight large rose diamonds, twenty-six 
smaller ones, and nineteen brilliants.’’ 

‘* It is quite correct,’’ said the sitting alderman, as the 
precious contents were counted out before him, ‘‘there is 
no charge against this yeung woman, she must be set at 
liberty.’’ 

‘* And we will return together, my dear Grace,’’ said 
the old knight, leading her away, ‘‘ and we will tell your 
good father all. Good Luke Willingham, how I long tosee 
him !’’ 


* * * * * 


‘* Odds fish, man,’’ cried the merry monarch, now 
rather approaching the state sometimes called ‘‘ glorious,’’ 
as he balanced, with unsteady hand, the slender Venice 
glass on the evening of this eventful day. ‘‘’Twas a 
capital story about the puritan silversmith and the old 
Cavalier. But to think how I wanted money when I first 
came over, and yet some thousand pounds worth were 
lying in that old box.’’ 

‘* Whose fault was that, Rowley?’’ cried Buckingham. 
’? I well remember the eld knight’s letter coming ; ’tis 
nothing but a prosing rigmarole, said you, and cast it 
into the fire. No wonder Sir Marmaduke took it ill, and 
kept away from Court. Now I’ll tell you what to do to 
please him: make Luke Willingham, silversmith to his 
Majesty.’’ 

‘* Heaven forbid your sacred Majesty,’’ cried the Lord 
Mayor, utterly horror-struck, ‘‘’tis a Puritan, and a 
Round-head !”’ 

‘* Nay, my sacred Majesty doth will it,’’ answered 
Charles, laughing ; ‘‘ poor fellow, he hath been my jewel 
keeper it seems, for three-and-twenty years, and a right 
honest one too; so methinks I will. Moreover, he was 
silversmith, was he not, to old Noll ?’’ 

‘*He was, your sacred Majesty,’’ replied the sorely- 
troubled Lord Mayor. 

‘Well then,’’ cried Charles, quietly tossing off his 
glass, and balancing it on his finger, ‘‘ twill be just the 
thing, for it will give him a Rowland—ha Georgie! will it 
not ?—‘ A Rowland for an Oliver.’ ’’ 

And so it was, to the great wonder both of royalists 
and Whigs; nor least of all to Luke Willingham him- 
self. He indeed viewed it as no great honour, but in 
these unsettled times, as a security, its value was great. 
So under the especial protection of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose whim it just now was to conciliate the Non- 
conformists, Luke returned to his original shop, and 
beneath the shadow of the original Silver Unicorn, carried 
on business long and most prosperously, none daring to 
make him afraid. ; Nor ever, in the darkest times did 
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Luke Willingham seck to disguise his principles, and | ham was a frequent guest. Early on the death of Alder. 
great and striking was his reward. | man Stanton she was married to his son, and when Sip 

As to Sir Marmaduke Sherrington,” he settled Marmaduke died, full of years, she became the Lady ¢ 
more at Sherrington Manor House, where Grace Willing- | Sherrington Manor. 








BALLADS FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY.—No. IL. 


BLACK AGNES OF DUNBAR. 


Tue lady had a swarthy cheek, and glossy raven hair, 
And eyebrows dark, in feathery streak, springing like arches rare: 
Full gleamingly her flashing eye lit up her smile of scorn, 
As forth her matpen TRain she led upon the wall that morn. 
‘* Now, by my foy!’’ quoth Mowtacvz, who spied her from afar, 


‘I trow what wagper we have here—Buackx Acnes oF Dunsar!’’ 


on 


Shrill crew the cock; the war-trump harsh a shriller echo gave, 

As Monracve his challenge wound, and brandish’d high his glaive: 

** Surrender, lady! for thy lord, I wot, is far from hence ;— ae 

The surest hold can hardly stand where women make defence!’ | . 
‘* Defy thee, then, proud Montague! and all thy men at war?” 
With loud derisive laugh replied Brack Acnes or Dunpar. 


‘**Twere a fair mark,’’ cried Lincotn Wi11, “‘ to hit a tooth of pearl, 
Or, with a cloth-yard shaft, to spill the gloss of yonder curl!’ 
‘* Beshrew thy heart, thou coward knave! and durst thou blur my name 
With thy goose-barb?’ said Monracvs ;—‘‘I blush for very shame!”’ 
‘* How now, my Masters!—quail your hearts before a woman’s star?’ 
Loud shouted then, with scoff and taunt, BLack Aeyes or Dunbar. 


‘‘ Bring forth, bring forth the engines fierce!—hurl ye the massive stone!— 
Bid stauncheons crash, and splinter oak, till some good breach be shown! 
Poise high the ram!—the crumbling wall shall totter to its fall! 
We'll know what cheer my Lord of March fends for his lady’s hall!”’ 
‘*Grammercy! what a dust is here!—Slow maidens that ye are! 
Go! wipe it, with a napkin, off !’’ quoth Acnrs or Dunsar. 


‘* If needs we must—why, thea—rtuez sow! Advance beneath its shield! 
Few strokes of its rude strength, I trow, shall make yon proud dame yield!” 
The engine stands against the’wall—the warriors lurk within— 
The ponderous log is ready swung, its thunders to begin— 

When, from the Bartizan above—‘‘ Proud Mortacue, bewar’! 

Thy sow may farrow ere her time!”’ cried Acnes or Dounsar. 


A cloud-like darkness, from on high, fell o’er that fated shed— ' 
’'T was but an instant, and a crash, and they within were—dead ! 4) 
‘* I told thee,’’ said that saucy dame—as limbs, from bodies torn— 
Steel panoplies and bruised mail—and plumes from knighthood shorn— 

Were dash’d before the falling mass—‘‘ I thus thy sport should mar ;— 


I redd ye e’er again to flout with Acres or Dunsar!”’ » 
What dame is she, of daring mould, stands up for Scoranp still, ia 
When ev’ry fastness, far and wide, the tyrant feemen fill ? : ont 
When Hativon’s dire fight had thinned our country’s proud array, qed 
And bitter Fare in malice grinned on Scoria’s evil day? y 0 

In fields of strife that lady’s Lorn fights on with many a scar— ah 

The grandchild of the ctoriovs Bauce is Aanzs or Dunsar! i 
A ruin crumbles on the verge of dark basaltic rocks, toh 4 
From out whose breast, in clouds, emerge the sea-birds’ plumy flocks— 17 
Though scarce a shred of that old wall lingers a tale to tell, aa 
Yet Aonezs, and her marpens tall, are there remembered well; 

For, while Traprtion’s pulse beats true to glory and to war, 

A guerdon of renown is due Brack Aenes or Dunnar. , — 
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BY THOMAS 


As we are all of us crazy when the wind sits in 
some particular quarter, let not Mr. Landor be 
angry with me for suggesting that he is outrage- 
ously crazy upon the one solitary subject of spel- 
ling. It occurs to me, as a plausible solution of 
his fury upon this point, that perhaps in his 
earliest school-days, when it is understood that 
he was exceedingly pugnacious, he may have de- 
tested spelling, and (like Roberte the Devillef) 
have found it more satisfactory for all parties, 
that when the presumptuous schoolmaster differed 
from him on the spelling of a word, the question 
between them should be settled by a stand-up 
fight. Both parties would have the victory at 
times: and if, according to Pope’s expression, 
“justice rul’d the ball,” the schoolmaster (who is 
always a villain) would be floored three times out 
of four; no great matter whether wrong or not 
upon the immediate point of spelling discussed. 
It is in this way, viz. from the irregular adjudica- 
tions upon litigated spelling, which must have 
arisen under such a mode of investigating the mat- 
ter, that we may account for Mr, Landor’s being 
sometimes in the right, but too often (with regard 
to long words) egregiously in the wrong. As he 
grew stronger and taller, he would be coming 
more and more amongst polysyllables, and more 
and more would be getting the upper hand of the 
schoolmaster; so that at length he would have 
it all his own way; one round would decide the 
turn-up; and thenceforwards his spelling would 
become frightful. Now, I myself detested spell- 
ing as much as all people ought to do, except 
Continental compositors, who have extra fees for 
doctoring the lame spelling of ladies and, gentle- 
men. But, unhappily, I had no power to thump 
the schoolmaster into a conviction of his own ab- 
surdities ; which, however, I greatly desired to 
do. Still, my nature, powerless at that time for 
any active recusancy, was strong for passive re- 
sistance ; and that is the hardest to conquer. I 
took one lesson of this infernal art, and then 
declined ever to take a second; and, in fact, I 
never did. Well I remember that unique morn- 
ing’sexperience. It was the first page of Entick’s 
Dictionary that I had to get by heart; a sweet 
sentimental task; and not, as may be fancied, 
the spelling only, but the horrid attempts of this 
depraved Entick to explain the supposed meaning 
of words that probably had none; many of these, 
itis my belief, Entick himself forged. Among the 
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strange, grim-looking words, to whose acquaint- 
ance I was introduced on that unhappy morning, 
were abalienate and ablaqueation—most respect- 
able words, I am fully persuaded, but so exceed- 
ingly retired in their habits, that I never once had 
the honour of meeting either of them in any book, 
pamphlet, journal, whether in prose or numerous 
verse, though haunting such society myself all my 
life. I also formed the acquaintance, at that time, of 
the word abacus, which, as a Latin word, I have 
often used, but, as an English one, I really never 
had occasion to spell, until this very moment. 
Yet, after all, what harm comes of such obsti- 
nate recusancy against orthography ? I was an 
‘“‘ occasional conformist ;”’ I conformed for one 
morning, and never more, But, for all that, I 
spell as well as my neighbours; and I can spell 
ablaqueation besides, which I suspect that some 
of them can not. 

My own spelling, therefore, went right, because 
I was left to nature, with strict neutrality on the 
part of the authorities. Mr. Landor’s too often 
went wrong, because he was thrown into a per- 
verse channel by his continued triumphs over 
the prostrate schoolmaster. To toss up, as it 
were, for the spelling of a word, by the best of 
nine rounds, inevitably left the impression that 
chance governed all; and this accounts for the 
extreme capriciousness of Landor. 

It is a work for a separate dictionary in quarto 
to record all the proposed revolutions in spelling, 
through which our English blood, either at home 
or in America, has thrown off, at times, the sur- 
plus energy that consumed it. I conceive this to be 
a sort of cutaneous affection, like nettle-rash, or 
ring-worm, through which the patient gains re- 
lief for his own nervous distraction, whilst, in 
fact, he does no harm to anybody: for usually 
he forgets his own reforms, and if Ae should not, 
everybody else does, Not to travel back into the 
seventeenth century, and the noble army of 
shorthand writers who have all made war upon 
orthography, for secret purposes of their own, 
even in the last century,.and in the present, what © 
a list of eminent rebels against the spelling-book 
might be called up to answer for their wickedness 
at the bar of the Old Bailey, if anybody would 
be kind enough to make it a felony! Cowper, 
for instance, too modest and too pensive to raise 
upon any subject an open standard of rebellion, 





yet, in quiet Olney, made a small émeute as to 





; W ith a special reference to the Works of Walter Savage Landor. 
Roberte the Deville :”—See the old metrical romance of that name: it belongs to the fourteenth century, and 





































"as printed some thirty years ago, with wood engraving s of the illuminations. Roberte, however, took the liberty of 
nerkrng As schoclnater, But could he well do legs? Being a reigning Duke's son, and after the rebellious school- 






** Syr, ye bee too bolde : 
And therewith tooke a rodde hym for to chaste.” 
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Pom which the meek Robin, without using any bad lan as the nchoolmanter bad done, took out a 
loug dagger e schoolmaster gave no bad language pny By | 
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“hym for to chaste,” which he did effectually. ' 
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the word ‘‘Grecian.”” Everybody else was con- 
tent with one “ec ;” but he, recollecting the cor- 
nucopia of es, which Providence had thought fit to 
empty upon the mother word Greece, deemed it 
shocking todisinherit the poor child of its hereditary 
wealth, and wrote it, therefore, Greecian through- 
out his Homer. Such a modest reform the sternest 
old Tory could not find in his heart to denounce. 
But some contagion must have collected about 
this word Greece; for the next man, who had 
much occasion to use it—viz. Mitford *—-who 
wrote that “History of Greece” so eccentric, and so 
eccentrically praised by Lord Byron, absolutely 
took to spelling like a heathen, slashed right and 
left against decent old English words, until, in 
fact, the whole of Entick’s Dictionary (ablaqueation 
and all) was ready to swear the peace against him. 
Mitford, in course of time, slept with his fathers ; 
his grave, I trust, not haunted by the injured words 
whom he had tomahawked; and, at this present 
moment, the Bishop of St. David’s reigneth in 
his stead. His Lordship, bound over to episcopal 
decorum, has hitherto been sparing in his assaults 
upon pure old English words: but one may trace 
the insurrectionary taint, passing down from 
Cowper through the word Grecian, in many of 
his Anglo-Hellenic forms. For instance, he in- 
sists on our saying—not Heracleide and Pelopide, 
as we all used to do—but Heracleids and Pelopids. 
A list of my Lord’s barbarities, in many other 
cases, upon unprotected words, poor shivering 
aliens that fall into his power, when thrown upon 
the coast of his diocese, 1 had—had, I say, for, 
alas! fuit Ilium. 





* Mitford, who was the brother of a man better known 
than himself to the public eye, viz., Lord Redesdale, may 
be considered a very unfortunate author. His work upon 
Greece, which Lord Byron celebrated for its “ wrath and its 
partiality,” really had those merits: choleric it was in excess, 
and as entirely partial, as nearly perfect in its injustice, as 
human infirmity would allow. Nothing is truly perfect in 
this shocking world; absolute injustice, alas! the perfection 
of wrong, must not be looked for until we reach some high 
Platonic form of polity. Then shall we revel and bask in 
a vertical sun of iniquity. Meantime, I wi// say—that to 
satisfy all bilions aad unreasonable men, a better historian 
of Greece, than Mitford, could not be fancied. And yet, at 
the very moment when he was stepping into his harvest of 
popularity, down comes one of those omnivorous Germans 
that, by reading everything, and a trifle besides, contrive 
to throw really learned men—and perhaps better thinkers 
than themselves—into the shade. Ottfried Mueller, with 
other archeologists and travellers into Hellas, gave new 
aspects to the very purposes of Grecian history. Do you 
hear, reader? not new answers, but new questions. And 
Mitford, that was gradually displacing the unlearned Gillies, 
&e., was himself displaced by those who intrigued with 
Germany. His other work on “ the Harmony of Language,” 
though one of the many that attempted, and the few that 
accomplished, the distinction between accent and quantity, 
or learnedly appreciated the metrical science of Milton, was 
yet, in my hearing, pronounced utterly unintelligible, by the 

st practical commentator on Milton, viz., the best repro- 
ducer of his exquisite effects in blank verse, that any genera- 
tion since Milton has been able to show. Mr. Mitford was 
one of the many accomplished scholars that are ill-used. 
Had he possessed the splendid powers of the Landor, he 
would have raised a clatter on the armour of modern 
society, such as Samson threatened to the giant Harapha. 


For, in many respects, he resembled the Landor: he had | 
| occasionally, because we English exceedingly 


much of his learning—he had the same extensive access to 
books and influential circles in great cities—the same 
gloomy disdain of popular falsehoods or common-places— 


and the same disposition to run a muck agaist all nations, 


languages, and spelling-books. 


Yet, really, one is ashamed to linger on Cases 
so mild as those, coming, as one does, in the 
of atrocity, to Elphinstone, to Noah Webster, g 
Yankee—which word means, not an American, 
but that separate order of Americans, growing jg 
Massachussets, Rhode Island, or Connecticut, jp 
fact, a New Englander*—and to the rabid Rit. 
son. Noah would naturally have reduced ug ay 
to an antidiluvian simplicity. Shem, Ham, ang 
Japhet, probably separated in consequenee of 
perverse varieties in spelling ; so that orthogra. 
phical unity might seem to him one condition fo, 
preventing national schisms. But as to the rabid 
Ritson, who can describe his vagaries? What 
great arithmetician can furnish an index to his 
absurdities, or what great decipherer furnish g 
key to the principles of these absurdities? Jy 
his very title pages, nay, in the most obstinate of 
ancient technicalities, he showed his cloven foot 
to the astonished reader. Some of his many 
works were printed in Pall-Mall ; now, as the 
world is pleased to pronounce that word Pel-Me, 
thus and no otherwise (said Ritson) it shall be 
spelled for ever. Whereas, on the contrary, some 
men would have said: The spelling is well enough, 
it is the public pronunciation which is wrong, 
This ought to be Paul-Maul; or, perhaps—agree. 
ably to the sound which we give to the a in such 
words as what, quantity, want—still better, and with 
more gallantry, Poll-Moll. The word Mr., again, 
in Ritson’s reformation, must have astonished the 
Post-office. He insisted that this cabalistieal. 
looking form, which might as reasonably be trans 
lated into monster, was a direct fraud on the 
national language, quite as bad as clipping the 
Queen’s coinage. How, then, should it be written! 
Reader ! reader! that you will ask such a ques 
tion ! mister, of course ; and mind that you put no 
capital m; unless, indeed, you are speaking of 
some great gun, some mister of misters, such as 
Mr. Pitt of old, or perhaps a reformer of spelling. 
The plural, again, of such words as romance, age, 
horse, he wrote romanceés, ageés, horseés ; and 
upon the following equitable consideration ; that, 
inasmuch as the e final in the singular is mute, 
that is, by a general vote of the nation has been 
allowed to retire upon a superannuation allow 
ance, it is abominable to call it back upon active 
service—like the modern Chelsea pensioners—& 
must be done, if it is to bear the whole weight of 
a separate syllable like ces. Consequently, if the 
nation and Parliament mean to keep faith, they 
are bound to hire a stout young e to run in the 
traces with the old original e, taking the whole 
work off his aged shoulders. Volumes would ne 
suffice to exhaust the madness of Ritson upon this 
subject. And there was this peculiarity in bis 
| madness, over and above its clamorous f 
that being no classical scholar (a meagre 
taught Latinist, and no Grecian at all) 





ee 





* “Tn fact, a New Englander.” This explanation, pot 
a matter familiar to the well-informed, it is proper to ps] 


confound the Americans by calling, for instance, a Vir 
ginian or a Kentuck by the name of Yankee, w 

term was originally introduced as antithetic to these mom 
southern States. na 
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d as a black-letter scholar, he cared not 
one straw for ethnographic relations of words, nor 
for unity of analogy, which are the principles 
that generally have governed reformers of spell- 

. He was an attorney, and moved constanfly 
ander the monomaniac idea that an action lay 
on behalf of misused letters, mutes, liquids, vowels, 
and diphthongs, against somebody or other (John | 
Doe, was it, or Richard Roe ?) for trespass on | 
any rights of theirs which an attorney might | 
trace, and of course for any direct outrage upon 
their persons. Yet no man was more systema- | 
tically an offender in both ways than himself ; | 
tying up one leg of a quadruped word, and forcing | 
it to run upon three; cutting off noses and ears, if | 
he fancied that equity required it ; and living in | 
eternal hot water with a language which he pre- | 
tended eternally to protect. 

And yet all these fellows were nothing in com- 
parison of Mr.* Pinkerton. The most of these 
men did but ruin the national spelling ; but 
Pinkerton—the monster Pinkerton—proposed a 
revolution which would have left us nothing to 
spell. It is almost incredible—if a book regularly 
printed and published, bought and sold, did not 
remain to attest the fact—that this horrid barba- 
rian seriously proposed, as a glorious discovery 
for refining our language, the following plan. 
All people were content with the compass of the 
English language: its range of expression was 
equal to anything: but, unfortunately, as com- 
pared with the sweet orchestral languages of the 
south — Spanish the stately, and Italian the 
lovely—it wanted rhythmus and melody. Clearly, 
then, the one supplementary grace, which it 
remained for modern art to give, is that every one 
should add at discretion o and a, ino and ano, to 
the end of the English words. The language, in 
its old days, should be taught struttare struttis- 
timamente, As a specimen, Mr. Pinkerton fa- 
voured us with his own version of a famous pas- 
sage in Addison, viz., ‘“‘ The Vision of Mirza.” | 
The passage, which begins thus, “‘ As I sat on the 
top of a rock,” being translated into, “ As I 
satto on the toppino of a rocko,” &c. But 
luckilissime this proposalio of the absurdissimo 


ih . or 
Pinkertonio + was not adoptado by anubody-ini 
whatever-ano. 





Mr. Landor is more learned and probably more 
‘onsistent in his assaults upon the established 
spelling than most of these elder reformers. But 


a 
tenet 


‘ . Pinkerton published one of his earliest volumes, under 
Faide— Rimes, by Mr. Pinkerton,” not having the fear 
~ enn, before his eyes. And, for once, we have reason 
a Ritson for his remark—that the form Mr. might 
, well be read Monster. Pinkerton in this point was 
periect monster. As to the word Rimes, instead of 
7 ymes, he had something to stand upon: the Greek 
oy was certainly the remote fountain ; but the proxi- 

, ee must have been the Italian rima. 
is 18 ene extravagant of all experiments on language 
j ete eit forward in the “ Letters of Literature, by Robert 
Natherton < ut Robert Heron is a seudonyme for John 
are, and I have been told that Pinkerton's motive 
ene of rid it was—because Fleron had been the maiden 
is mother. Poor lady, she would have stared 





Heronin rself, in old age, transformed into Mistressina 
4“ What most amuses one in pursuing the steps 
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« such an aftern ° * * 
Jack” in the navy. at refinement, is its reception by 
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that does not make him either learned enough or 
consistent enough. He never ascends into Anglo- 
Saxon, or the many cognate languages of the 
Teutonic family, which is indispensable toaseareh- 
ing inquest upon our language ; he does not put 
forward in this direction even the slender quali- 


fications of Horne Tooke. But Greek and Latin 
are quite unequal, when disjoined from the elder 
wheels in our etymological system, to the working 
of the total machinery of the English language. 
Mr. Landor proceeds upon no fixed principles in 
his changes. Sometimes it is on the principle of 
internal analogy with itself, that he would distort 
or retrotort the language ; sometimes on the prin- 
ciple of external analogy with its roots ; some- 
times on the principle of euphony, or of metrical 
convenience. Even within such principles he is 
not uniform. All well-built English scholars, for 
instance, know that the word fealty cannot be 
made into a dissyllable : trissyllabic it ever was* 
with the elder poets—Spencer, Milton, &c. ; and 
so it is amongst all the modern poets who have 
taken any pains with their English studies: e.g. 
‘« The eagle, lord of land and sea, 
Stoop’d down—to pay him fe-al-ty.’’ 
It is dreadful to hear a man say feal-ty in any 
case; but here it is luckily impossible. Now, 
Mr, Landor generally is correct, and trisects the 
word ; but once, at least, he bisects it. I com- 
plain, besides, that Mr. Landor, in urging the 
authority of Milton for orthographic innovations, 
does not always distinguish as to Milton’s motives. 
It is true, as he contends, that, in some instances, 
Milton reformed the spelling in obedience to the 
Italian precedent : and certainly without blame ; 
as in sovran, sdeiqn, which ought not to be 
printed (as it is) with an elision before the s, as if 
short for disdain ; but in other instances Milton’s 
motive had no reference to etymology. Some- 
times it was this. In Milton’s day, the modern 
use of Italics was nearly unknown. Everybody 
is aware that, in our authorised version of the 
Bible, published in Milton’s infancy, Italics are 
never once used for the purpose of emphasis—but 
exclusively to indicate such words or auxiliary 
forms as, though implied and virtually present in 
the original, are not textually expressed, but must 
be so in English, from the different genius of the 
language.t Now, this want of a proper technical 
resource amongst the compositors of the age, for 
indicating a peculiar stress upon a word, evidently 
drove Milton into some perplexity for a compen- 





* “ It ever was"—and, of course, being (as there is no 
need to tell Mr. Landor) a form obtained by contraction 
from fidelitas. 

+ Of this a Indicrous illustration is mentioned by 
the writer once known to the publie as Trinity Jones. 
Some young clergyman, unacquainted with the tech- 
nical use of italics by the original compositors of James 
the First's Bible, on coming to the 27th verse, chap. 
xiii. of Ist Kings, “ And he” (viz. the old prophet of 
Bethel) “spake to his sons, saying, Saddle me the ass. 
And they saddled hem ;” (where the italic him simply meant 
that this word was involved, but not expressed, in the ori- 
ginal), read it,“ And they saddled wim ;” as th these 
undutiful sons, instead of saddling the donkey, had saddled 
the old prophet. In fact, the old ‘s directions 
are not quite without an opening for a filial misconception, 
if the reader examines them as closely as J examine words. 
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satory contrivance. It was unusually requisite 
for him, with his elaborate metrical system and 
his divine ear, to have an art for throwing atten- 
tion upon his accents, and upon his muffling of 
accents. "When, for instance, he wishes to direct 
a bright jet of emphasis upon the possessive 
pronoun their, he writes it as we now write it. 
But, when he wishes to take off the accent, he 
writes it thir.* Like Ritson, he writes therefor 


and wherefor without the finale ; not regarding | 





logy, he must call Didius Julianus by the shock. 
ing name of Did, which is the same thing as Tit 
—since T is D soft. Did was a very great man 
indeed, and for a very short time indeed. Pro. 
bably Did was the only man that ever bade for ay 
empire, and no mistake, at a public auction, 
Think of Did’s bidding for the Roman empire ; 
nay, think also of Did’s having the Jot actually 
knocked down to him ; and of Did’s going home 
to dinner with the lot in his pocket. It makes 


the analogy, but singly the metrical quantity: | one perspire to think that, if the reader or miyself 
for it was shocking to his classical feeling that a| had been living at that time, and had been 
sound so short to the ear should be represented | prompted by some whim within us to bid agains 


to the eye by so long a combination as fore ; and | him, we 


the more so, because uneducated people did then, 


and do now, often equilibrate the accent between of Anti-Did. 


the two syllables, or rather make the quantity 
long in both syllables, whilst giving an over- 
balance of the accent to the last. The ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” being printed during Milton’s blindness, 
did not receive the full and consistent benefit of 
his spelling reforms, which (as I have contended) 
certainly arose partly in the imperfections of 


| 


| 








that is, he or I—should actually have 
come down to posterity by the abominable name 
All of us in England say Livy 
when speaking of the great historian, not Livius, 
Yet Livius Andronicus it would be impossible to 
indulge with that brotherly name of Livy. Mar. 
cus Antonius is called—not by Shakspere only, 
but by all the world—Mark Antony; but whoisit 
that ever called Marcus Brutus by the affectionate 
name of Mark Brute? ‘Keep your distance,” 


typography at that wra; but such changes as | we say, to that very doubtful brute, “ and expect 


had happened most to impress his ear with a sense | no pet names from us.” 


of their importance, he took a special trouble, 
even under all the disadvantages of his darkness, 
to have rigorously adopted. He must have asto- 
nished the compositors, though not quite so much 
as the tiger-cat Ritson or the Mr. (viz. monster) 
Pinkerton—each after his kind—astonished their 
compositors. 

But the caprice of Mr. Landor is shown most 
of all upon Greek names. Novus autres say 
** Aristotle,” and are quite content with it, until 





. . . | 
we migrate into some extra-superfine world ; but | 
this title will not do for Aim: “ Aristoteles’’ it | 


must be. And why so? 


Finally, apply the prin- 
ciple of abbreviation, involved in the names Pliny, 
Livy, Tully, all substituting y for ius, to Marius 
—that grimmest of grim visions that rises up to 
us from the phantasmagoria of Roman history. 
Figure to yourself, reader, that truculent face, 
trenched and scarred with hostile swords, carrying 
thunder in its ominous eye-brows, and frightening 
armies a mile off with its scowl, being saluted by 
the tenderest of feminine names, as “‘ My Mary.” 





Not only, therefore, is Mr. Landor inconsistent 
in these innovations, but the innovations them- 
selves, supposing them all harmonised and esta- 


Because, answers the | blished, would but plough up the landmarks of old 
Landor, if once 1 consent to say Aristotle, then I | 


hereditary feelings. We learn oftentimes, bya 


am pledged to go the whole hog; and perhaps the | man’s bearing a good-natured sobriquet amongst 
next man I meet is Empedocles, whom, in that his comrades, that he is a kind-hearted, social crea- 


case, I must call Empedocle. Well, do so. 
him Empedoele ; it will not break his back, which 
seems broad enough. But, now, mark the contra- 
dictions in which Mr. Landor is soon landed. He 
says, as everybody says, Terence, and not Teren- 
tius, Horace and not Horatius; but he must leave 
off such horrid practices, because he dares not 
call Lucretius by the analogous name of Lucrece, 
since that would be putting a she instead of a he; 
nor Propertius by the name of Properce, because 
that would be speaking French instead of English. 
Next he says, and continually he says, Virgil for 
Virgilius. But, on that principle, he ought to 
say Valer for Valerius ; and yet again he ought 
not; because, as he says Tully and not Tull for 
Tullius, so also is he bound, in Christian equity, 


to say Valery for Valer; but he cannot say either | fellow. 


Valer or Valery. 


Call | ture, popular with them all! 


And it is an illus 
tration of the same tendency, that the scale of 
popularity for the classical authors amongst ow 
fathers, is registered tolerably weil, in a gross 
general way, by the difference between having 
and not having a familiar name. If we except 
the first Cresar, the mighty Caius Julius, who 
was too majestic to invite familiarity, though t 
gracious to have repelled it, there is no author 
whom our forefathers loved, but has won a sor 
of Christian name in the land. Homer, and 
Hesiod, aud Pindar, we all say; we cancel the 
alien us; but we never say Theocrit for Theoct 
tus. Anacreon remains rigidly Grecian marble; 
but that is only because his name is not of & 
plastic form—else everybody loves the sad old 
The same bar to familiarity existed in 





So here we are in a mess, | the names of the tragic poets, except perhaps 


Thirdly, I charge him with saying Ovid for | Eschylus ; who, however, like Cesar, is too awful 


Ovidius: which J do, which everybody does, but | for a caressing name. 


But Roman names were, 


which he must not do; for, if he means to persist | generally, more flexible. Livy and Sallust! wf 
in that, then, upon his own argument from ana- | ever been favourites with men: Livy with oe 


_ * He uses this and similer artifices, in fact, as the damper 
in a modern piano-forte, for modifying the swell of the 
intonation, 


_ body ; Sallust, in a degree that may be called & 
| travagant, with many celebrated Frenchmed, 
the President des Lrosses, and in our own day 


ever 


most 
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with M. Lerminier, a most eloquent and original 


writer (“ Etudes Historiques”’); and two centuries 


ago, with the greatest of men, John Milton, ina 
degree that seems to me absolutely mysterious. 
These writers are baptized into our society—have 

ined a settlement in our parish: when you call 
a man Jack, and not Mr. John, it’s plain you like 
him. But, as to the gloomy Tacitus, our fathers 
liked him not. He was too vinegar a fellow for 
them; nothing hearty or genial about him; he 
thought ill of everybody; and we all suspect that, 
for those times, he was perhaps the worst of the 
bunch himself. Accordingly, this Tacitus, be- 
eause he remained so perfectly tacit for our jolly 
eld forefathers’ ears, never slipped into the name 
Tacit for their mouths; nor ever will, I predict, 
for the mouths of posterity. Coming to the Ro- 
man poets, I must grant that three great ones, 
viz, Lucretius, Statius, and Valerius Flaccus, 
have not been complimented with the freedom of 
our city, as they should have been, in a gold box. 
[ regret, also, the ill fortune, in this respect, of 
Catullus, if he was really the author of that grand 
headlong dithyrambic, the Atys: he certainly 
ought to have been ennobled by the title of 
Catull. Looking to very much of his writings, 
much more I regret the case of Plautus: and I 
am sure that if her Majesty would warrant his 
bearing the name and arms of Plaut in all time 
coming, it would gratify many of us. As to the 
rest, or those that anybody cares about, Horace, 
Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Martial, Claudian, all have 
been raised to the peerage. Ovid was the great 
poetic favourite of Milton ; and not without a phi- 
losophic ground : his festal gaiety, and the bril- 
liant velocity of his aurora borealis intellect, form- 
ing a deep natural equipoise to the mighty 
gloom and solemn planetary movement in the 
mind of the other ; like the wedding of male and 
female counterparts. Ovid was, therefore, rightly 
Milton’s favourite. But the favourite of all the 
world is Horace, Were there ten peerages, were 
there three blue ribbons, vacant, he ought to have 
them all. 

Besides, if Mr, Landor could issue decrees, and 
even harmonise his decrees for reforming our 
Anglo-Grecian spelling—decrees which no Coun- 
cil of Trent could execute, without first rebuilding 
the Holy office of the Inquisition—still there would 
be little accomplished. The names of all conti- 
uental Europe are often in confusion, from diife- 
rent causes, when Anglicised: German names are 
rarely spelled rightly by the laity of our isle: 
Polish and Hungarian never. Many foreign 
‘owns have in England what botanists would call 
irwial names ; Leghorn, for instance, Florence, 
anal Lisbon, Vienna, Munich, Antwerp, 
russels, the Hague—all unintelligible names to 
a savage Continental native. Then, if Mr. 
re reads as much of Anglo-Indian books as 
ae must be aware that, for many years back, 
Reig been at sixes and sevens ; so that now 
Rs 100 words are in masquerade, and we shall 
~on require English punditsin Leadenhall Street.* 


9 song reasons for this anarchy in the naturalisation of 
Words are to be sought in three causes: 1, In 
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How does he like, for instance, Sipahee the mo- 
dern form for Sepoy? or Tepheen for Tiffin? 
At this rate of metamorphosis, absorbing even the. 
consecrated names of social meals, we sball soon 
cease to understand what that désjune was which 
his sacred Majesty graciously accepted at Tillie- 
tudlem. But even elder forms of oriental speech 
are as little harmonised in Christendom. A few 
leagues of travelling make the Hebrew unintelli- 
gible to us; and the Bible becomes a Delphic mys- 
tery to Englishmen amongst the countrymen of 
Luther. Solomon is there called Salamo; Samp- 
son is called Simson, though probably he never 
published an edition of Euclid. Nay, even in this 
native isle of ours, you may be at cross purposes 
on the Bible with your own brother. I am, my- 
self, next door neighbour to Westmoreland, being 
a Lancashire man; and, one day, I was talking 
with a Westmoreland farmer, whom, of course, I 
ought to have understood very well ; but I had no 
chance with him: for I could not make out who 
that No was, concerning whom or concerning 
which, he persisted in talking. It seemed to me, 
from the context, that No must be a man, and by 
no means a chair; but so very negative a name, 
you perceive, furnished no positive hints for solv- 
ing the problem. I said as much to the farmer, 
who stared in stupefaction. ‘* What,” cried he, 
“did a far-larn’d man, like you, fresh from Ox- 
ford, never hear of No, an old gentleman that 
should have been drowned, but was not, when 
all his folk were drowned ¢” ‘‘ Never, so help me 
Jupiter,’’ was my reply: ‘‘never heard of him to 
this hour, any more than of Yes, an old gentle- 
man that should have been hanged, but was not, 
when all his folk were hanged. Populous No— 
I had read of in the Prophets ; but that was not 
an old gentleman.” It turned out that the far- 
mer and all his compatriots in bonny Martjndale 
had been taught at the parish school to rob the 
Patriarch Noah of one clear moiety appertaining 
in fee simple to that ancient name. But after- 
wards I found that the farmer was not so entire- 
ly absurd as he had seemed, The Septuagint, 
indeed, is clearly against him ; for there, as plain 
as a pike-staff, the farmer might have read Nei. 
But, on the other hand, Pope, not quite so great 
a scholar as he was a poet, yet still a fair one, 
always made Noah into a monosyllable; and that 
seems to argue an old English usage ; though | 
really believe Pope’s reason for adhering to such 





national rivalships: French travellers in India, like Jac- 
quemont, &c., as they will not adopt our on gee First 
Meridian, will not, of course, adopt our English spelling. 
In one of Paul Richter’s novels a man assumes the First 
Meridian to lie generally, not through Greenwich, but 
through his own skull, and always through his own study. 
I have myself long suspected the Magnetic Pole to he 
under a friend's wine-cellar, from the vibrating movement 
which I have remarked constantly going on in his cluster 
of keys towards that particular point. ally, the Freneli, 


like Sir Anthony Absolute, must “get an atmosphere of 
their own,” such is their hatred to holding anything in com- 
mon with us. 2. They are to be sought in local Indian dif- 


ferences of pronunciation. 3. In variety of our own 
British population—soldiers, missionaries, merchants, who 


are unlearned * halt loarnonr_sehaiem really — 
often fantastically learned, lastly (as you m 

young \edico—aaaibas, above all things, to mistify us out- 
side barbarians. 
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an absurdity was with a prospective view to the 
rhymes blow, or row, or stow, (an important idea 
to the Ark) which struck him as likely words, in 
case of any call for writing about Noah. 

The long and the short of it is—that the whole 
world lies in heresy or schism on the subject of 
orthography. All climates alike groan under 
heterography. It is absolutely of no use to be- 
gin with one’s own grandmother in such labors 
of reformation. It is toil thrown away : and as 





nearly hopeless a task as the proverb insinuate, 
that it is to attempt a reformation in that ojg 
lady’s mode of eating eggs. She laughs a 
one. She has a vain conceit that she is able 
out of her own proper resources, to do both, viz, 
the spelling and the eating of the eggs, 

all that remains for philosophers, like Mr, Lap. 
dor and myself, is—to turn away in sorrow rather 
than in anger, dropping a silent tear for the poor 
old lady’s infatuation. 





THE SYCAMORES OF SCOTLAND, 
BY MRS, CHARLES TINSLEY. 


{Gardening was one of the favourite pursuits of Mary Stuart. She had brought from France a little sycamore plant—the firg 
according to tradition, which had ever been seen in Scotland ;—this she planted in the gardens of Holyrood, and from this parent 
stem arose the beautiful groves of sycamore which are now met with in Scotland. ] 


Lirr up your stately heads, 
Beautiful trees! 

Crowned by the sun’s glad light, 
Woo’ d by the breeze ; 

Shoot your broad branches far 
In the free air ; 

Strike your roots deep and wide, 
Loved everywhere ! 


Ye are hallowed to thousands 
By her leve, that bore 

The plant whence ye sprang 
From a sunnier shore;— 

Did she watch o’er that alien, 
And sadly rejoice 

While it bloom’d as her land were 
The land of its choice? 


Did her thoughts—ever graceful— 
Her heart—often sore— 

Mark, with sorrow, the contrast 
Its fate to hers bore ? 





Growing hourly and daily 
In beauty and strength, 
The stranger-tree flourished 
Right bravely at length. 


But she, yet more beautiful, 
She, yet more strong— 

In the woman’s endurance 
Proved hardly and long— 
She found that her native soil 

Round her had thrown 
The mildews and shadows 
Of darkness alone. 


O spirit of beauty ! 
Thy lessons, though stern, 
Were such as immortal things 
Only may learn : 
Trees yet bravely flourish, 
And suns brightly shine, 
In a world where hearts pine for 
The glory of thine. 





THE WAR-HORSE. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Wirn a snort and a tramp, the war-horse came, 
Like a thunder cloud, with his eyes of flame ; 
The steam of his breath was a mist around, 
And his snort was the bray of the trumpet’s sound ; 
His tramp was like march of ten thousand men, 
And its echoes like march of another ten, 
And down his flanks, in a steaming flood, 
The sweat it ran, and the sweat was blood. 


A stallion as black was that steed as night, 
Save on fetlocked forehead a star of white, 
And his deep-set eyes were two fires of flame ; 
And his name like the cloud whenee their lightning came ; 
And his chest was the force of a mighty storm ; 
And the air from his breath was fiercely warm ; 
And his snort was the blast of a clarion far, 
As he sniffed the battle and neighed ha! ha! 


With a toss of his mane, and a flash of his eyes, 
Over the plain that black horse flies, 
And each tramp of his hoof leaves a print of blood, 
And cities are crushed in the sanguine mud ; 
And o’er man and woman, and little child, 
He tramps till the plain is with corpses wild ; 
Hlis course it is ruin, and death beside, 
And he swims each stream with a crimson tide. 


No bridle, no saddle, no harness hath he, 
And his mouth foams froth, but his mouth is free : 


Hie tosses his head with a wild steed’s pride, sents, 
Afar in a desert without a guide ;— we 
But his path is ruin, his tread is death, ‘eg 


Hlis hoofs are bloody, and hot his breath, it 
And that hell-black steed has a kindred guide, ae 
For ‘tis Satan that hell-black steed doth ride. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE, BY SARAH FRY. 


Wuex I was 3 young man completing my studies at 
Jena (ah, woe is me! many and many a year has passed 
in tears and sunshine since) one of my most agreeable 
acquaintance was old Forest Counsellor Von Rodern, and 
some of my pleasantest hours were spent in his house. 
We used to assemble once or twice a week, a tolerably 
large circle, consisting partly of men like himself in the 
service of the State “* angesteltle’’—though when, and 
where, and how two-thirds of these served I never could 
make out, nor how the State could want such an army of 
them, for truly of those ‘‘ angesteltle’”’ in most German 
States their name is legion—and partly of such of the stu- 
dents as were less addicted to the uproarious merriment 
then and now in fashion among the Burseken. Even 
some of the ‘‘ roaring boys’’ would now and then like a 
quiet evening at the Counsellor’s, by way of relief to their 
wilder carousals, though somewhat in the proportion of 
Falstaff’s bread to his sack. The Counsellor was a kind- 
hearted, cheerful old man, at peace with himself and all 
the world, perhaps because the world had gone well with 
him, or, perhaps, that from a natural felicity of tempera- 
ment he had gone well with the world, never raising his 
expectations too high either of himself or others, and, 
therefore, escaping the ossifying and acidulating process 
so actively at work with those who have tasted too often 
of hope deceived, whether with or without any fault of 
their own. He never pretended to give entertainments ; 
the refreshments, besides the glass or two of punch offered 
at parting, were limited to a cup of coffee, or of the ano- 
malous beverage so innocently accepted by our kinsfolk 
the Germans, under the name of tea, and concocted in the 
proportion of a spoonful of the herb to a gallon of water. 
Many of the guests used to qualify the mixture with lemon, 
wine, or vanilla, which I wondered at till I tasted it in 
its primitive state, and then I held all means lawful which 
should make it taste of something. There was no want 
of amusement, though we neither declaimed tragedies, 
slandered our neighbours, nor played at cards. There 
was difference enough of age, temper, condition, and cha- 
racter anong us to give variety to the conversation on 
whatever subject it chanced to fall ; and when the discus- 
sion threatened to become too warm, the amenity of our 
host acted as a kind of general dulcifier of all acerbities, and 
brought about, if not an agreement of principle, an agree- 
inent to differ. One of the most successful means of pro- 
ducing this desirable result was the Counsellor’s reminis- 
cences of his earlier life. He possessed much of the ta- 
lents “de couticr,” so highly valued as an accomplish- 
ment of society by our neighbours. Some of his narra- 
tives I thought worth while transcribing, though I have 
small expectation of rendering them as agreeable to a 
reader as they were to a hearer. 

The-conversation fell one evening on Rousseau’s writ- 
ings, and his own character—his morbid susceptibility— 
his scorn, whether real or affected, of the rich and 
ereat—his proud poverty—and the contradiction between 
ee and his zeal for the reformation of 


Some defended the uahappy philosopher, whose whole 





life was a continual warfare with- himself and others, and 
blamed the friends who had not understoed him. Others 
justified the friends, and asked which of his champions 
could honestly assert he could have kept on good terms 
with him fora month. The effects of opulence and in- 
digence on the minds of gifted and right-minded men 
came incidentally under discussion. What would Rous- 
seau have been had he been born to purple and fine linen 
—to be served instead of serving? ‘‘ I remember a story, 
or rather a couple of stories,’’ said the Counsellor, ‘‘ which 
have some reference to the subject of your dispute, I 
will not say they will settle it, but they may furnish some 
farther argument. Both are singular in their way. One 
was the best-executed practical joke I ever heard of. The 
heroes of both were friends of my youth, and one of them 
is still one of my best and dearest.’’ Listen if you like 
—learn if you can! 


CHAPTER I, 
THE BANKER AND THE GROCER. 


Amone@ my intimates at the University of Inbingen, 
Casimir Morn was the most distinguished by nature and 
fortune; one had given him a handsome person, consi- 
derable talents, and an excellent heart; the other a rich 
banker for a father, that the value of the diamond might 
not be impaired for want of a fit setting. Before enter- 
ing the University he had travelled through the greater 
part of Germany, France, and Italy. His mind, already 
cultivated and enlarged, preserved him from contamina- 
tion by the coarser excesses of the wilder part of his fel- 
low students; while the succouring hand held out, to the 
more necessitous, attested that his temperance was the 
result not of prudence only but of choice. 

Half a year before he left the University, I accompanied 
him in the vacation to his father’s house. The elder 
Morn was banker to the Court, and lived in great splen- 
dour in the electoral city of Cassel, where he was visited 
by what are called the first people in the city. 

Near Morn’s house, or rather palace, stood an old de- 
lapidated gloomy-looking house, the abode of one Roma- 
nus, a grocer—a miserly old curmudgeon, who had the 
reputation of possessing the best-filled coffers and the 
prettiest daughter in the city, He was said to be a mil- 
lionaire; yet he continued to weigh out coffee, pepper, 
cheese, and treacle, with his own hand—nay, if he were 
disabled, the fair fingers of the fair Caroline were pressed 
into the service, for a shopman had never been admitted 
behind the counter of Herr Romanus. 

Casimir Morn and the pretty groceress had played to- 
gether as neighbours’ children, and seemed by no means 
inclined to drop the acquaintance, now that they had 
ceased to be children. The banker, however, began to 
make somewhat of a wry face at the familiar tone of the 
young people towards each other. He was aspiring in 
his views, and thought of purchasing a patent of nobility ; 
and then, with the magic Von before his name, and his 
own handsome face and figure, his son might look for a 
better quartering in his escutcheon than a sugar loaf and 
Swiss cheese parted per pale, The grocer, on the other 
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hand, might perhaps have held it expedient to keep the 
flies from buzzing too near his sweets; and, no doubt, it 
was with this view that he always charged Casimir treble 
the usual price, whenever he made the purchase of any 
of the other’s wares the pretence for entering the shop. 
But Casimir, who was honestly and seriously in love, had 
no intention that affairs should remain on this ambiguous 
footing, On the contrary, he ‘gravely assured his father 
that if ever he brought home a wife it must be Caroline 
Romanus, and Caroline assured her father that no young 
man was endurable to her eyes saving and excepting Ca- 
simir Morn. The banker loved his only son. He had no- 
thing personally to object to the roses and the lilies, for- 
get-me-not eyes and raven curls of Caroline, and saw 
something greatly to admire in her father’s million. 
Finding his son resolute, he was inclined to give way. 
Herr Romanus had, on his side, nothing to say against the 
banker’s son. Ilis father carried on the first business in 
the electorate; and when, to these considerations, was 
added, that the lovers had already sworn fidelity to all 
eternity and beyond, it must be confessed that the mar- 
riage was highly expedient. Who would have guessed 
that we were all reckoning without our host? 

The unlooked-for obstacle arose in the shape of a grave 
proposal of Herr Romanus, that his future son-in-law— 
the handsome, graceful Casimir, the darling of the fair, 
with all his university honours blushing thick upon himn— 
should forthwith renounce the flowery paths of literature, 
forsake the thornier crown awaiting the successful pursuit 
of severer science, and, donning a white apron, serve 
sugar and snuff for the remainder of his days! Herr 
Romanus had no faith in any pursuit above or below a 
counter. Learning was nothing in his eyes; ‘‘ the ser- 
vice,’” no better than legalised thieving ; banking, gam- 
bling according to law. 

The banker was furious. His son, to whom his na- 
tural and acquired advantages, and his own connexions 
with the Court, opened the way to the first employments 
in the State, who had already been named Referendary to 
the High Court of something or other—for the first six 
months without salary certainly, but with the positive 
assurance of speedy advancement ;—and now came this 
ridiculous old grocer, with the preposterous demand that 
he should renounce all these splendid prospects (the patent 
of nobility included), and sell treacle and herrings at three 
farthings a-piece to the worthy burghers of Was 
ever a lover reduced to such an absurd dilemma before! 
At three-and-twenty, it is hard to say what would not be 
undertaken for a fair and beloved maiden ;—batteries 
might be stormed, wounds and death defied, a desert held 
as a paradise, Satan himself dared to mortal combat ; 
all might be borne ;—but to sink from a minister of 
state in expectation, to a seller of tea, coffee, tobacco, 
and snuff, was worse than battery, desert, death, and 








the duel ! 
It struck me as somewhat odd, that instead of breaking | 
off at once with the absurd old humourist, the proud | 
banker should in private counsel his son to capitulate. | 
Caroline, however, herself opposed her father’s whim. | 
It was agreed that Casimir should return to the Uni- | 
versity for half-a-year ; and, in the meantime, every en- 
gine should be set to work to soften the heart of Herr 
Romanus, including tears, fainting, and threats of going 





into a consumption. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE GROCER RISES IN THE SCALE—THE BANKER Kicks _ 


THE BEAM. 


Caroline Romanus was a diligent correspondent. (agi. 
mir was informed of everything that happened in th 
good city of , except what he most desired to know 
—viz., that Herr Romanus had changed his mind. ’ By 
no ; the old man was as immoveable as the wooden negry 
at his own door. His son-in-law must be a grocer: hg 
had said it, and he stuck to it. The only consolatory 
part of Caroline’s letter was the concluding paragraph 
‘* After all, we can wait a little ; I am only sixteen, ang 
you three-and-twenty.’”’ . 

Four months had thus passed away, when one morning 
Casimir burst into my room with an open letter in ‘his 
hand, and consternation in his countenance. It was from 
the banker Morn, and contained this laconic and astound: 
ing information :—‘‘ Iam a bankrupt and a fugitive ; | 
must leave directly. Iam going to England, ‘an 
thence to the West Indies. The ten thousand florins, 
secured to you by the enclosed paper, you will receive 
on application. It is all I have been able to save for 
you from the wreck.’’ 

Very naturally, such an icin blow of fate had 
tendency to lengthen the visage even of a lover of three. 
and-twenty. The sum transmitted was not a third part 
of his mother’s fortune which had been secured to Casi- 
mir. I attempted some words of consolation. He mate 
a sign to me to be silent, and passing his hand rapidly over 
his brow—‘‘ Do not mistake me,”’ said he, faltering; “i 
is not the poverty I feel, but the disgrace. And do not 
attempt to console me for either: for one there is te 
consolation, and for the other no need of it. I should 
despise myself if the mere loss of wealth could sadden the 
future to me. Help to divert my thoughts for to-day, 
if you can ; to-morrow I shall not need your help.”’ 

On the morrow, I had invited a few of our common 
friends to drink a glass of punch in my rooms: Casimir 
was of the party; and one of the most cheerful. He te 
lated his misfortune himself; and if pity and vows of 
friendship till death could console one for unmerited i 
luck, he had plenty of it. Only one of the company, 
Engelbert, one of the best heads amongst us, came up # 
him laughing. ‘‘ You are all foels together,’’ said le. 
‘‘ For my part, I congratulate you that you are rid of yor 
cumbersome money. You will find out now what yous 
really good for, which you never weuld have done bal 
you remained the rich banker’s son ; and I know you # 
sterling! A millionaire, a prince, and a pretty girl, a 
three things of which one can never say whether, setting 
aside the strong box, the tinsel, and the fair face, ee 
have any intrinsic value or not.’’ 

There was a general outcry against Engelbert’ s opiniot® 








| I myself saw only a sort of crazy enthusiasm in the de 


trine he here advanced, particularly when he went on? 
say— 

‘* If I had the formation of society, only born block: 
heads, those crippled in body or in mind, and old people. 


| should receive money from the State; and when #7 


died, it should return to the State. On the other hasé 
those young and vigorous in mind and body should not bat 
a farthing. They should feed themselves by the 


‘their brow. We should then seo real greatness, i 
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of the tawdry trumpery that goes by the name amongst 
ys. The servants of the State—generals, priests, and 
the rest—should be simply clad, live on simple food, and 
dwell in modest houses, that the real value of the men 
might be understood, and the people no longer misled by 
che. tags and frippery now used to disguise their moral 
poverty. The wisest, the bravest, the most active, the 
waost virtuous, should be ealled the richest, for they are 
so,..1n.my Utopia, the poor in spirit should be the 
millionaires. But we live in a perverted world. It is 
«id that Fortune is blind in her gifts. But I say that 
what. we call her blindness is Divine wisdom: to the 
blockhead is given wealth ; to talent and merit, the 
beggar’s staff—only as a due adjustment of the balance.”’ 

‘« What,’’ cried one of the auditors, ‘‘ shall I then la- 
your for nothing? I rejoice in my powers of mind and 
body, because, by their exertion, I may acquire power 
and wealth,’’ 

“That,” replied Engelbert, ‘‘ is to dig for sand with 
aspade of pure gold. You will end by sending a bullet 
through your own head.”’ 

‘“‘] care little for power or wealth,’’ said Casimir. 
“I am quite of Engelbert’s opinion. I will be of some 
worth by myself, and am content if my merit be acknow- 
ged.” 

“ You are not at all of my opinion,”’ cried Engelbert. 
‘‘ How acknowledged ? What is it to me if I shine like 
the sun, and the world maintain I am as black as a coal ? 
Men are self-seekers through feebleness of mind ; and 
none troubles himself really much about the other. We 
must love them but out of compassion.’’ 

‘No, no,’’ exclaimed Casimir; ‘‘ man is naturally 
good and noble, and, therefore, my fellow-men are dear 
tome. I should not like to live in a world, such as it 
appears to you.’’ 

‘Poor Casimir Morn, you are born to misanthropy,’’ 
was Engelbert’s reply. 

‘‘ You are all dreaming together,’’ said I, interposing. 
‘The world is neither so good nor so evil as you make 
isout. Everything has its light and dark side ; rain to- 
day, sunshine to-morrow. Take, like reasonable people, 
the life as it is, not as you wish it to be, and learn mo- 
deration in all things. The middle path is the best.’’ 

Engelbert laughed, and patted me on the cheek, as 
one does to achild who talks with an affectation of pru- 
dence unsuited to its years, raised his glass, and, clinking 
it against mine, « Rodern,’’ said he, ‘‘ you are a capital 
fellow ; you will get on famously with your moderate 
plan, and always swim with the tide; rejoice in clean 
‘waddling clothes, and ery over broken soap bubbles. 
You will find things neither too right nor too wrong.’’ 

I relate this conversation because the result made it 
remarkable. Engelbert, as it turned out, had spoken 
like one inspired, and prophesied to us all round. 

Casimir returned to His father’s splendid 
house, with all belonging to it, had been already sold, 
The whole city cried out upon the runaway banker, and 
Pitied the son, except the old grocer. He had lost eight 
thousand dollars by Morn’s bankruptcy. At first, he had 
comforted himself with the hope that Casimir would be 
able to make it up to him out of his mother’s fortune ; 
but, when the young man frankly confessed that the 
“ane cause had deprived him of the greater part of this 
fortune, the old man laughed deridingly, ‘‘ Whistle me 
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another tune from that, young man,’’ said he, twirling 
his queer-looking wig round and round upon his head, as. 
he was wont on similar occasions, ‘‘ Your father, Herr 
Casimir, is a clever fellow! He would make a capital 
Finance Minister! What would you wager, now, that he 
has brought his sheep to dry laud in time ?’’ and here 
Romanus dropped the fingers of his right hand into the 
hollow of his left, with a significant look, as if counting 
money. ‘‘ How long is it to be before he makes his ap- 
pearance amongst us again as a rich man ?’’ 

Casimir coloured deeply, ‘‘ His father,’’ he said, 
**had been unfortunate—thoughtless, perhaps—but he 
was no deliberate deceiver.’’ 

When Romanus saw that Casimir was really unable to 
pay the eight thousand dollars, he demanded, without ce- 
remony, all he had in part payment at least. 

‘* How, then, am I to live ?’ asked the young man. 
‘* As yet I receive no salary from my appointment.”’ 

‘* My heavens!’’ whined the miser, ‘‘ you are a learn- 
ed man, Herr Casimir. You may be secretary to some- 
body ; but what is to become of me ? Oh! I ama poor, 
ruined old man, driven out of house and home. If I am 
to lose all this monstrous sum, I and my poor child must 
beg from door to door.’’ 

‘* Indeed, are you really poor?’ cried Morn. ‘‘ No, 
you shall not beg. Take my little capital into your 
trade, and give me Caroline’s hand. Make of me what 
you will. Industry and economy will soon make up for 
the past. We shall be the happiest people in the world.”’ 

Casimir said this with so much warmth and evident 
sincerity, that the old grocer was, to use a homely phrase, 
fairly dumbfoundered. 

‘* What,’’ said he at length in his harshest. tone, ‘‘ is 
it a matter of rejoicing that your honourable papa then 
has cheated me out of my whole property? And, to reward 
such honest dealing, I shall give you my daughter, shall I? 
Your humble servant! If your worthy father has made 
me a beggar, I will hold no beggar’s wedding in my 
Be so good as to take yourself off 
will you ? And, if I may be so bold as to ask a favour, 
I would beg that you never darken my doors again. I 
wash my hands of you. I have not brought up my girl 
to fling her into the arms of the first fellow without a 
penny in his pocket that has the impudence to ask her.”’ 

And this was the result of poor Casimir’s interview 
with Herr Romanus. 


house, I promise you. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOPE AND CONSOLATION. 


Whichever way the unfortunate young man turned, he 
heard execrations on his father’s name. Those who, during 
the banker’s prosperity, had been his basest flatterers, 
now distinguished themselves by the bitterness and vio- 
lence of their reproaches. In consequence, the news of 
his father’s death, which reached Casimir a few months 
after, brought with it a kind of melancholy consolation, 
notwithstanding his unfeigned sorrow. The unfortunate 
banker died at Antwerp of inflammation of the lungs, 
which had been neglected probably in the overwhelming 
griefs and vexations consequent on his bankruptcy. The 
death of Morn at least put an end to the storm of hov- 
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tility, and the worthy people of —— even found some 
expressions of pity for the son at last. 

Casimir's courage rose again, after the first stunning 
effects of the blow, with that elastic vigour natural to his 
age. When the storm had somewhat blown over, he ad- 
dressed himself for employment to some former friends of 
his family, and met with a civil reception from all. His 
appointment as Referendary to the Electoral Chamber 
was confirmed. 

‘* You must study at the law, Roman and financial,”’ 
said the}Minister, ‘‘ and I will think of you in time. Of 
course, as youngest in the office, you must work without 
salary. But, in a year or two, I hope we shall be able to 
do something for you. You are still very young; one 
cannot expect much at four-and-twenty !’’ 

Morn was well contented for the time. He fixed him- 
self in a respectable citizen’s house, right opposite the 
once splendid dwelling of his family — less haunted by 
the memory of former magnificence than allured by the 
vision of Caroline’s blue eyes and rose-tinted cheek ; 
for, although the old chandler had prohibited him from 
crossing his threshold, he could not prevent eyes from 
visiting as they listed. 

Casimir’s sitting room and that used by Caroline Ro- 
manus were, by good fortune, exactly opposite, and when 
the sun shone, not a corner of either was invisible to the 
other. Each knew when the other came in or went out, 
how they were employed, when they were glad, when 
they were sorry. After the fashion of maidens of her 
class in Germany, Caroline’s constant seat, when not em- 
ployed in household duties, was perched up at the window ; 
so there was nothing very remarkable in her preferring 
her knitting needles to all other employment. Never, 
even among her country-women, was there such an inde- 
fatigable knitter. 

Within a year’s time, the language of looks and 
signs had been brought to such perfection that all they 
thought, wished, hoped, or feared, was mutually under- 
stood, without exchanging a word. 

Cheered by the glad eye and radiant smile of the fair 
and faithful Caroline, young Morn laboured with unwea- 
ried diligence, not only in his own peculiar vocation, but 
was always ready to assist the superiors in office, who 
having easier employment and more pay, found, of course, 
less leisure, with their accounts, memorials, minutes, &c. 
&e. Ile stood, therefore, high in the good graces of his 
colleagues, every one eulogised his talents and acquire- 
ments, asked his advice, and accepted his services ; and, 
in return, no one in the city received more invitations to 
bails, soirées, and pic-nics. 

The fathers praised his ready head and ready hand, the 
daughters declared that he sang admirably, waltzed 
divinely, and declaimed like an angel, in their private 
theatricals ; but alas! in spite of this universal favour, 
Casimir Morn remained, at six-and-twenty, the generally- 
esteemed but unpaid junior Referendary of the Electoral 
Chamber of 

‘* Never mind,’’ as Caroline’s unfailing topic of con- 
solation ; ‘‘ you are but six-and-twenty, and I am just 
nineteen.’’ The lovely Caroline was now in the full 
bloom, and beyond dispute the fairest maiden in the city. 
The fame of her beauty and her probable wealth even 
reached the Court. Princes and Counts, with unimpeach- 
able quarterings, condescended to press with their noble 








feet the very dirty pavement before the low, dark, strong. 
flavoured shop of grocer Romanus; and what was mor 
to shed the light of their countenance on the i 
miserly, old curmudgeon himself. A beauty like Caroline 
and the heiress of a million, was well worth the sacrifigs 
of all the genealogies, orders, and diplomas in ——, Yo. 
neither counts, barons, knights, state, war, court, chamber, 
justice (civil and criminal), finance, police, church, or pub. 
lie instruction—privy or public counsellor, could tong, 
the heart of the old grocer, or his charming heiress, (jp 
the one hand, Herr Romanus adhered with the obstinacy 
of a whole herd of mules to his resolution of finding o 
making his future son-in-law a grocer ; and on the other 
the damsel herself was as indifferent to the galaxy of 
stars in the Court firmament as if they had been » 
many farthing rushlights in her papa’s shop. 

All her pretty coquetries, her winning glances, anj 
gracious smiles—for which counts and counsellors looked 
and sighed in vain—were lavished, unasked for and by the 
dozen, on the honorary junior Referendary of the Electoral 
Chamber. 

This ought to have been consolation enough; but, 
when two more years had passed over his head, without 
bringing any alteration in his prospects, Casimir’s brow 
began to cloud sometimes, and other sighs than those of 
love to steal from his bosom. Old Romanus was as im- 
moveable as a rock to lovers’ entreaties, and the Minister 
seemed to have forgotten him altogether. Morn was a 
admirable labourer in the official vineyard, a man of the 
strictest honour, of the clearest head—these were facts 
that no one ventured to gainsay—and yet, when a place 
became vacant, no one thought any more of the untainted 
honour, the clear head, and gratuitous labours of the mw 
paid Referendary, Casimir Morn, than if there had been 
no such merits in existence, or .no need of them in th 
electoral city of People had their sons, or their 
nephews, or their cousins thirty times removed, to pro- 
vide for ; young men, who had neither served half so long 
nor deserved half so well, were continually put over his 
head; and if he made any complaint, he was answered by 
a silent shrug, or a head-shaking at the nepotism of som 
brother-official, or grave exclamations at the ingratitude 
of great men, sweetened, perhaps, by a vague assurane 
that although the omission of his name had been unavoid- 
able this time, another he might depend, &c. &c. 

No sooner, however, was the complainant’s back 
turned, than the complaince was amazed at the 
surance with which such claims were advanced, as if 
Mr. Casimir Morn really looked on himself as thet 
equal, as if his pretensions admitted of any compatr 
son with those of Von this, and Von the othe : 
If people of that class were wanted they would be 
called for, and so forth. With all his clear-headed- 
ness, Morn was of those thoroughly good-hearted people 
who forgive as easily as they are injured. In the blind- 
man’s buff game of fortune, somehow they are alway 
buff—are paid for real hard service by a friendly press 
of the hand or a cordial word—and run through fire and 
water for their friends, to get nothing but the singeits 
and the sousing for their pains. They cannot compe 
hend such a thing as smiling treachery ; and the 
ing readiness with which some will be guilty of the bases 
compliances, for the meanest objects, is absolutey 









credible to them, Morn looked willingly om the bag 
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ede of human life, and would gladly have ignored the 
existence of the shadow altogether. The belief in the 
moral purity of his fellow-men was a positive necessity 
for him. 

He bere his lot, therefore, with patience, if not with 

ure—at least so he said to himself, ‘‘ his merit was 
acknowledged and loved.”” That it should be so often 
and so oddly passed over in the distribution of the loaves 
and fishes of office, did certainly appear to him unjust ; 
vet in his own heart he doubted whether, after all, the 
fault might not be his own. He thought his services 
ought to speak for him instead of his lips; he was not 
fond of showing himself in a great man’s antichamber, 
which, indeed, he seldom or never entered, unless busi- 
ness called him there ; courteous and obliging by nature 
and habit, he was yet more frank in the exposition of his 
opinions than beseemed an expectant ; and, more than all, 
he had an honourable reserve in speaking of his circum- 
stances ; and if he allowed his acquaintance to think him, 
or to pretend they thought him much richer than he was, 
the weakness had its origin in a pardonable if not a 
praiseworthy motive. Perhaps others were esteemed more 
in need of advancement than himself, and therefore he 
was passed over.—Poor Morn ! 

He still lived opposite Romanus’s house, and the blue 
heaven of Caroline’s eyes still rained on him light and 
life. One morning in March—it was his birth-day—and 
she made her appearance early at the window, wearing in 
her bosom the nosegay of snow-drops, of which she made 
a yearly imaginary offering to her lover. ‘To-day you are 
eight-and-twenty, and I twenty, she telegraphed—the 
pretty fingers lingered in tracing the last word. Twenty 
is not a desperate age, certainly ; but yet, when a girl has 
not only made up her mind for the last four years to be 
married, but actually fixed on the man, to turn her back 
upon the ‘‘ teens” is a step in a maiden’s life, particu- 
larly when we consider that another twenty might pass 
before Kramer Romanus would alter his mind. In the 
meantime, Caroline’s beauty was at its height ; by a neces- 
sary deduction the next step must be downwards, and ‘‘ I 
am growing an old bachelor,’ sighed Casimir. He 
turned from the window, and sat down on the sofa with 
his back to the light. 


BETTER PROSPECTS, 


Some one knocked at the door. It was a servant of 
Privy Counsellor Count Von Bitterblolt, &e. &ec. &e., 
who brought a gracious intimation that his lord wished to 
‘aya few words in private to Referendary Casimir Morn. 
“ Afew words in private’’ from Count Von Bitterblolt, 
the confidential minister of his Highness the Elector, was 
no ‘small honour. Casimir flew to him on the wings of 
curiosity and expectation. He was received by the 
favourite with extraordinary graciousness. The Count 
had the gift of appearing excessively amiable and con- 
descending towards his inferiors when he wanted to gain 
* point by them, and as outrageously insolent and arro- 
gant when his point was gained ; he not only, like another 
great man, his countryman, threw away the peel when he 
a sucked the orange, but kicked it into the gutter. 

“It is his Highness’s wish, my dear young friend,’’ 

\ Count Von Bitterblolt, ‘‘ that his newly-acquired 
ene should as much as possible be principally assimi- 
the old In ursuance of this object, there must 
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be a new survey made of the domain with all its regnlities, 
rights, and privileges, and a certain conformity of adminis- 
tration introduced, and projects for a new system of taxa- 
tion, suitable to the nature of the acquired lands, and the 
-exigencies of the State, be drawn up. “His Highness has 
already appointed an extraordinary commission. The 
affair, my dear Mr. Morn, is a delicate and a difficult one. 
The two Chamber Counsellors at the head of it are men 
advanced in life. They will never bring the business to 
anend. I have said as much to his Highness. But they 
are old and faithful servants of the State, and cannot be 
passed over; though, between ourselves, my dear young 
friend,’’ in a charming tone of confidence added the Count, 
‘* two more unfit men could searcely be found. To give 
perhaps a little more vivacity to their proceedings, it has 
also pleased his Highness to join my son to the commis- 
sion, though, I give you my honour, I really opposed the 
appointment. I thought it my duty to do so, But 
princes, you know, my dear Sir, do not love contradiction, 
and our excellent Elector is no exception. Unfortunately, 
my son’s health is exceedingly delicate. I foresee the 
business will be horribly spun out, and that must not be. 
I have, therefore, thought of associating you, my dear 
Referendary, as secretary to the commission. Your ex- 
penses, of course, will be paid; and if my son, with your 
assistance, accomplishes his task, as I have no doubt he 
will, to the satisfaction of his Highness, it will create a 
most admirable opportunity for bringing your uncommon 
merit to the observation of his Highness. I have already 
proposed to myself the pleasure of conferring on you the 
first vacant office in the newly-acquired domain.’’ 

Morn, as may well be supposed, readily closed with 
the offer, the motives of which he perceived easily enough. 
The two elderly gentlemen were a couple of superannuated 
old blockheads, only thrust in to give a colour to the 
appointment of the young Von Bitterblolt, a raw youth 
not long from the University, totally ignorant of that or 
any other business. From these premises might be de- 
duced the very obvious conclusion, that the whole weight 
of the employment must fall on the shoulders of Mr. 
No matter, he was not afraid of labour; 





Secretary Morn. 
no doubt the Minister must feel the weight of his services, 
and would reward them accordingly! The exceeding 
liberality of the Count in paying his expenses was not at 
present a matter of indifference tohim. As he had served 
the State for four years without fee or reward, the interest 
of his little capital had been insufficient even for his 
moderate expenses. Every year saw consequently a por- 
tion of the capital itself sunk, which again diminished the 
interest, which tended farther to the impoverishment of 
Mr. Casimir Morn. 

Iie took a tender leave of his Caroline, and left —— 
with the noble Commissioners, full of the most animating 
hopes. It will be taken for granted that he had previ- 
ously arranged a plan of correspondence with his beloved, 
and even this was not so simple a matter as it may at 
first appear, since the cunning old millionaire, by way of 
teaching his daughter the right value of money, had hit 
upon the admirable plan of never giving her a farthing ; 
consequently, the cost of the correspondence fell wholly 
upon Morn. Casimir’s life in the capital of the new 
province was pretty much what it had been at the Eleeto- 
ral. He laboured hard in his vocation, made few ac- 


quaintances, that he might avoid useless expense, ‘re- 
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freshed himself by a walk in the evening, and finished the 
day by reading a letter from, or writing one to his second self. 

An accidental circumstance procured him another 
amusement shortly after. The rooms next to his in the 
hotel where he had taken up his abode were occupied 
by a foreigner, whom he usually encountered at the table 
d'héte; where he never spoke ; and, after retiring for the 
night, Casimir used to hear him walking up and down 
his bed chamber for hours together. The stranger was a 
pale, elegant young man, apparently about Morn’s own 
age, was attended by two servants, and had lived nearly 
three weeks in the town, where, however, he seemed 
neither to know nor wish to know a single individual. 
He bore the name of Devereux—an Englishman, there- 
fore, Morn concluded, and, one day, addressed him in his 
native language, partly out of a good desire to enliven 
the melancholy-looking stranger, and partly because he 
was glad of an opportunity to practise his English. 

The Briton looked at him with surprise and some ap- 
pearance of pleasure, and answered courteously but 
briefly, and then fell back into his former silence. During 
the dinner, Casimir observed the stranger casting pene- 
trating glances towards him, and, when it was over, he 
came suddenly up to him, saying, ‘‘ Will you allow me to 
speak with you a moment alone ?”’ 

Casimir took him immediately into his own room. 

‘* I am about to make a very odd request to a stranger,’’ 
began the Englishman, abruptly; ‘‘ but it will not be 
mended by circumlocution, A letter of credit I expected 
to find here has been delayed by some strange accident. 
I have a pressing necessity to set out immediately for Am- 
sterdam, and I am without money. Can you, or will 
you, lend a hundred louis d’ors? On my arrival at Am- 
sterdam, you shall receive it again directly, with what in- 
terest you please.’’ 

Casimir was taken somewhat by surprise. He ex- 
pressed none, however ; but, after a short pause, said— 
‘*T have not so much about me; but I could procure it 
within fourteen days.’’ 

‘¢ You will oblige me more than I can express; you 
save me from a most unpleasant embarrassment,’’ re- 
turned the Englishman, who shook Morn heartily by the 
hand, and left him. The whole affair had scarcely occupied 
five minutes. When he was alone, Casimir began to feel 
he had been a little over hasty in his promise. A hun- 
dred louis d’ors were neither more nor less than the fourth 
part of his whole property. He shook his head. The Eng- 
lishman’s face announced honesty ; he looked like anything 
but an adventurer ; still, a hundred louis were the fourth 
part of his capital, and to put it at once in the power of 
a total stranger, on the strength of a pleasing countenance, 
was rather a thoughtless proceeding.—‘‘ Well,’’ was the 
conclusion of Morn’s soliloquy, ‘‘ well, my opinion is that 
he will not deceive me ; and if he should ?—well, it will 
be the first time in my life, and the last.’’ 

Apparently this was not the only grief the stranger had 
on his mind; for, notwithstanding the promised assis- 
tance, Morn heard him at night again pacing his chamber 
in the same unquiet manner, and uttering heavy sighs, 
almost groans. 

‘¢The man is very unhappy ; he must be worse off than 
lam,”’ thought Morn. ‘‘ A mere money embarrassment 
ean never cause such heavy sorrow. JLle shall have the 


louis, however.”’ 





The next day Devereux appeared at table as usual, hig 
countenance overshadowed with a yet deeper me 
and he was as silent as before. Morn, who felt Uae. 
countably attached to him, endeavoured, by everything ig 
his power, to enliven him. When he could be induced 
to talk, Devereux seemed quite a different person—bis 
features brightened, his whole deportment became gy. 
tractive in no common degree. The. two young mey 
went out after dinner to walk together, and Morn was 
still more charmed with his new acquaintance. Devereux 
was more than an agreeable companion; his meytyj 
powers, considerable in themselves, had received every 
advantage from cultivation. The stores of ancient apg 
modern literature were familiar to both, and formed, 
with the fate and laws of nations, their chief topics of 
discourse. When Casimir had finished his day’s task, 
Devereux came constantly to his room, and remained, 
till deep in the night, in conversation with him. Of the 
promised loan not a syllable was said on either side, 
Morn spoke openly of himself, of his past and presen 
hopes and prospects. His companion was less communi- 
cative ; but he learnt so much, in return, that Deveren; 
had left his native land in consequence of a tragical o. 
currence, deeply affecting his future life, and was travel 
ling in the hope of dissipating a heavy sorrow! 

The intercourse of the two young men taught Mom, 
for the first time, the value of a friend. His letters to 
the fair Romanus were almost as full of praises of his 
Devereux as of love for herself. His pretty mistress was 
half jealous of the agreeable stranger. In the meantime, 
Morn’s louis d’ors came to hand, and were immediately 
earried by him into Devereux’s room. The latter gave 
him, in return, a written acknowledgment of the oblige 
tion, and the address of his family in England. 

‘If I die before I can repay you,’’ said he, ‘‘ that is, 
within a few weeks, forward the paper, with this letter, 
directly.’’ 

He put a sealed letter into Morn’s hands as he spoke, 
and then turned the conversation to some indifferent sub 
ject. They parted shortly after, almost in silence, with 
a fervent pressure of the hand, and carrying with them 
remembrances and feelings beneficial alike to both. 





CHAPTER Iv. 
THE ELECTORAL BIRTH-DAY,. 


The loss of Devereux’s society was more felt by Mom 
than he thought possible after so short an acquaintanee. 
IIe had parted with a companion whom he really loved— 
a friend, whose views and sentiments harmonised so 3 
mirably with his own, that in losing him he seemed tolow 
the better half of himself. His official labours becam 
more then ever a necessity to hin; they served to divert 
and calm his thoughts. Devereux and Caroline filled 
heart entirely. ‘‘I am really a most fortunate mad,” 
cried he, in his enthusiasm of love and friendship. “1 
love, and am loved by two of the noblest beings ® ue 
world.”’ 7 

After the lapse of seven busy months, the report 
Cabinet and Privy Counsellor, Von Bitterblolt, was endel 
and the Commissioners returned to the electoral 1 
dence. His Highness, the Elector, was so well conte 


with the work that he bestowed heaven knows what onde 


on the young Count Heinrich Von Litterblolt, and male 
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an addition to the pension of the two reverend seniors 
ho had served as ballast to the official vessel. Secretary 
Morn was the only person forgotten ; he had done nothing 
for a recompense, but deserved it. The Counts of Bit- 
biolt, indeed, father and son, were profuse in expressions 
of gratitude, and to prove it, invited him to dinner. 
Fraiilein Von Bitterblolt also found the Secretary exceed- 
ble: if he had been of noble, instead of ple- 
ingly agrees) 
peian origin, he might, perhaps, have found the daughter 
more grateful than the father. So soon, however, as the 
Cabinet Counsellor remarked the interest the young lady 
took in the handsome Secretary, he held it advisable 
to invite him seldomer, and gradually not at all. Morn 
found it necessary to put the Minister modestly in mind 
of his promise of an appointment in the newly-acquired 
province, whereupon his Excellency clapped him on the 
shoulder in the most friendly manner in the world, and 
assured him he would take care of him. 

‘‘ T have spoken of your talents and services more than 
once to his Highness,’”’ said he. ‘‘ Wait till the birth- 
day, when the greatest number of advancements are made; 
] make no doubt your name will stand first on the list.” 

How could Morn feel less than satisfied? He looked 
upon his patent as good as made out, particularly when 
the Minister proceeded to ask him what kind of place 
would be most agreeable to him. He thought of Caroline, 
and replied with great frankness that he would certainly 
prefer remaining in the residence. ‘‘ It shall be thought 
farther of,” said his Excellency. ‘‘I should gladly have 
seen aman like you, my dear Mr. Morn, in one of the 
first posts in the new province; but if you prefer remain- 
ing with us, I am afraid it will be rather more difficult 
to provide for you suitably in the capital. However, we 
shall see. ‘The old Chamber Counsellor, Balder, might, 
indeed, be pensioned off. Would that suit you?’ 

‘‘] would not wish for more,’’ returned Morn, his face 
glowing with pleasure. 

“Excellent,’’ said the Minister, and dismissed him 
with the best grace in the world. 

Gilded by such hopes, the winter glided away. Caroline 
was as faithful and fair as ever; and if ever mistrust 
found entrance in Casimir’s heart, a look or smile from 
the opposite window made it summer again. At length 
eame March, the long-looked-for month that had given 
his Highness, the Elector, to an admiring world. The 
list of promotions was published; patents for new ap- 
pontments made out; the streets were full of people 
riding and driving about to congratulate or be congratu- 
lated. Morn made a point of remaining at home, that he 
might hot miss the messenger from the Electoral Chancery. 

r me customary ‘‘compliment’’ for the bearer of the 
princely graces lay wrapt in paper ready on the table. 
Noon, evening; still no messenger. is servant was 
despatched to the court printer for the list—no such name 
as Morn was to be found, and no messenger came to cor- 
rect an error of the press. Dinners and balls in honour 
of the day were given in all parts of the city ; the streets 
vere gay with lights and music ; nobody troubled them- 
ores about poor Morn and his frustrated hopes. He sat 
own in the pouting corner of his sofa, and groaned from 


the bottom of his heart. 


Morn had not 
father’ 


passed a more unhappy night since his 
Sdeath. Six long years had he served the State 
and diligently, fed only on the thinnest of all 
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diets, hope; through his silent help, others, with not half 
his talents or acquirements, had gained credit and sub- 
stantial reward; young Von Bitterblolt had been made 
Chamber President for the very service: Morn had per- 
formed. He saw that his industry, his talents, his know- 
ledge, availed him nothing. Men who were not only 
ignorant and incapable, but known to be so, passed him 
everywhere in the race, if they had ‘‘ connexions,” or 
had found some surer way of recommending themselves 
than by merit and service. 

To Caroline’s hand he must renounce all pretension, 
By the perversest of all destinies, her constancy and un- 
swerving faith but added to his sorrow. His social creed 
had received a cruel shock. The egotism of the greater 
part of mankind, the want of integrity in their relations 
with each other, appeared in their full hatefulness. The 
recollection of all the promises made but to be broken, the 
hollow professions, the false smiles, all the spoken and 
acted lies of the last six years, made him sick at heart. 
All that he had hitherto laboured to excuse in others— 
their prejudice, their rapacity, their paltry pride, their 
envy, their shameful blackening all better and purer 
than themselves, now shone out in all their native ugli- 
ness. He could no longer deceive himself; the greater 
part of the employés of looked on their offices and 
emoluments but as the means of indulging their arrogance, 
their ambition, and animal excesses. 

With respect to his plans for the future, all was un- 
certainty. Even had he been so inclined, it was no 
longer in his power, with his diminished resources, to 
labour gratuitously in his present employment; and it 
was repugnant to him to seek any other in this city, He 
longed to flee far away to seek some distant village, where 
none knew him, and earn a living by the labour of his 
hands. It was sweet to dream of shunning all mankind 
as long as life should last, and think only of Devereux and 
Caroline, as of two nobler spirits among thousands of 
miserable creatures, all so many willing sacrifices to the 
meanest passions. According to the custom of the place, 
and the people amongst whom he had lived, Morn ought 
to have put a good, or at least a smiling face, upon 
his disappeintment, congratulated others on their better 
fortune, and tried to knit up again the ravelled skein of 
his claims and expectations; instead of this, he wrote a 
laconic note to the head of his-department to signify his 
renunciation of the office he held in the service of his 
, endorsed all the documents 
relating to it in his possession, and then went to bed and 
slept soundly. 








The next morning, the servant of the house brought 
him two notes and a bouquet of snow-drops. He now re- 
collected that it was his birth-day, and breathed a heavy 
sigh. One of the notes was from Caroline, the other from 
President Von Bitterblolt. Morn knew the handwriting 
of both. ‘‘ First for the bitters,’’ said he, and opened 
the President’s billet. Almost unconsciously to himself, 
a secret hope had found a corner of his breast to nestle 
in, that his loss would be regretted, that he would be en- 
treated to do nothing hastily, that he would try to retain 
him by giving new and surer expectations: he had half 
forgiven him already. Nothing of the sort. His Excel- 
lency the President ‘‘ regretted, in courteous terms, that 
Mr. Morn had taken such a resolution, acknowledged the 
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receipt of the documents, and remained his humble ser- 
vant.’’ ‘So that is the reward of six years’ gratuitous 
service,” said he, bitterly, and he flung the President's official 
verbiage aside. Caroline’s note accompanying the bouquet 
was kind as ever, but there was a tone of sadness in it. 
The same topic of consolation had been so often repeated: 
He went to the window, Caroline was already at hers: 
Casimir pressed the flowers to his lips and his heart, and 
retreated to his musing corner again. ‘This city he must, 
and would leave, and try his fortune elsewhere. Many 
were the projects he revolved in his mind. His only grief 
would be the parting from the angel of his childhood—the 
tenderly-beloved Caroline. He was still engaged in a 
loag and most touching conversation with her in imagina- 
tion, when a loud knock at his door, and the voices of 
several persons without, aroused him from his reverie. 


‘the door opened, and four men stumbled in, bearing be- | 
infaney. Your beloved yet lives, and lives for youth 


tween them two large and apparently very heavy chests. 
‘To the question of where were they to put down their 
burden, Morn answered by another—where did they get 
it from? It belonged to the gentleman who had just 
come post to Morn’s first thought was of Deve- 
reux; and Devereux himself it was, who entered in his 
travelling dress, just as the porters left the room. 

‘‘T have been leng enough away to learn your full 
value,’’ was Devereux’s exclamation, when the first greet- 
ings were over ; ‘‘let me take up my abode with you at 
once ; you will find room for a friend.’’ 

Devereux’s sudden appearance was balm to the wound- 
ed heart of Casimir: joy almost deprived him of speech. 
‘*T have but this room and a bed-room,”’ said he ; ‘‘if you 
ean find accommodation on so small a scale, I shall be 
but too happy to share them with you.’’ 

‘* But how is it you confine yourself within such nar- 
row limits ?’ askedthe Englishman, greatly astonished. 

‘* They are quite as extensive as my means permit,”’ 





answered Morn, smiling. 

‘* But, Lhave been greatly deceived. 1 thought you 
must be rich, as you parted so readily with a hundred 
Louis d’ors.’’ 


‘* A friendly heart is always rich to a friend. It was | 
a fourth of my whole property. If you had asked for more | 


you should have had it. You wanted it.’’ 

Devereux looked at him for some time in silence, and 
then advancing, grasped his hand with an earnest cordi- 
ality more expressive than words. ‘‘ My servants I will 
despateh to the next house,’’ said he, ‘‘ but I remain 
with you in any corner you can spare. Had | been aware 
low you were situated, I should not have come upon you 


be 


’ 


so suddenly.’ 

The matter was soon arranged, a bed prepared by the 
side of Morn’s, and a supper bespoken from the next 
tavern. before the night was passed, the hearts of both 
were freely poured out to each other. Devereux related 
his own history. He had been passionately in love with a 
young lady who returned his love, but whose family, from 
some causes too long to explain here, were on the worst 
terms with his own. A mutual friend of the families, De- 
vereux's oldest and best loved companion, had offered his 
mediation; and Devereux himself, in the unsuspicious con- 
fidence of friendship, had done everything in his power to 
facilitate his meetings with his mistress. The lady’s charms 
had proved too powerful for the friend’s faith ; he sought 
her for himself, and won so far upon her relations, that 





the unhappy girl had only escaped their persecutions 
her sudden death. Whisper of suicide got- about. Ty 


betrayed and wretched lover forced his treacherous friend 
into a duel; they fought at Calais, where Devereux had 
been left for dead upon the field. Many months elapsed 
before his outward wounds were healed ; those of ti. 
mind were incurable. His physicians had recommends 
travelling ; all places had become alike to him ; and, unabj, 
to find rest in any, he had wandered almost all oye, 
Europe, when an accidental delay in his remittances had 
detained him in the town where he had encountered 
Morn. 

It was now Casimir’s turn to relate what had befallep 
him since their meeting, and he had now, at least, the 
satisfaction of detailing his wrongs to a sympathising eg, 

‘* You have been deceived only by the common herd ¢ 
egotists, the rabble of humanity, but I by the friend of my 


silent grave hides mine ; you may find a remedy, I neve 
can. You would gladly renounce the world you saymdy 
so, but let me share your solitude. But, I repeat, you 
case admits of remedy.’’ 

‘*Remedy, what remedy?’ echoed Morn. ‘“ Good 
heaven, my dear Devereux, how little you know of peopl 
in this country.”’ 

‘* The people in this country are very like the people 
in every other country,’’ replied Devereux. ‘‘I can put 
it in your power to take a revenge worthy of them a 
least,’’ added he, after a pause, and with a bitter smile, 

** How so ?”’ 

‘* Only give me your word to throw ‘no obstacle in my 
way, and I will bring the whole pack on all fours ins 
very short time. The old miser shall give you bis 
daughter, the Minister shall offer you all the ribbons and 
trumpery in his gift, and that without witcheraft. Fair 
and virtuous maidens may be won by other qualifications 
than beauty or honesty ; honours and dignities are nd 
always, or often, the reward of talents, or knowledge, « 
industry.” 

‘* But explain yourself a little—what is it you propos 
to. do ?’ 

‘‘Oh, the means will be very simple. Come, you 
word that you will not thwart me in my project of making 
fools of the dignitaries in this good and electoral city. ! 
will use no dishonest means.’’ 

‘* Well, be it as you will, I have little reason to spar 
them, heaven knows! What is your plan of operatiens?’ 
‘*] must first know my men. Let me become acqual 
with the field before I show my line of battle. Asa prt 
liminary, however, you will do me the fayour to make ® 
of my new carriage ; I shall put another pair of horses # 
it to-morrow ; you must drive about, while I keep im she 
back ground, and draw the public attention om you # 
much as possible. As to your lovely neighbour, give M 
to understand that you have had a large sum beq 

you in England.’’ 

Morn shook his head, not altogether pleased, and y# 
unable to restrain his laughter. He had given his word 
to humour Devereux’s whim, and as to the sentente 
the ‘‘residence,’? when the hoax should be knows, # 
troubled himself little about that. Whatever were 
results, he had made up his mind to leave the dominions € 
his Highness the Elector. Perhaps the punch, whieh bad 
served as a supplement to their repast, might have be! 
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thing to do, both with the proposal, and its accept- 


=_ THE EQUIPAGE. 


On the following morning Devereux was early up and 


“ We will begin operations this morning,’’ said he. 
“Ah, Morn, you may be happy again, but I’’-—his brow 
clouded, and he was silent for some minutes, <‘‘ Well, 
1 must look for consolation in the happiness of my friends 
penceforth. With you and your Caroline I will hope at 
least for peace.’’ 

Morn would fain have obtained some further explana- 
tien of his strange freak, but Devereux was immoveable— 
vanished, he knew not whither, shortly after, and ap- 
seared no more for the greater part of the aay. Instead 
of Devereux came his German servant, Felix, to present 


»imself to his new master, and set forth his new qualifica- | 


tions. 


«Do not forget the principles, faith and honesty,’’ said | 


Morn, when he had listened to the enunciation of his 
yalet’s capabilities. 

‘Honesty, I can promise you, Sir,’’ was the answer, 
‘and fidelity you will inspire me with.’’ 

The answer pleased, and Felix was installed with Morn 
under the same conditions as those agreed upon with De- 
vereux. 

Towards noon Count Von Krebs’s name was announced. 
The young courtier advanced to Morn with open arms. 
‘« My dear fellow, how are you ?—It is a whole century 
First let me congratulate you on your ac- 
Ah! my two glorious 


since we met. 
quisition, though it is my own loss. 
bays. But your Homme d’ Affaires is a clever fellow— 
up te every point about a horse; you have a glorious pur- 
chase. Upon my soul I loved these two creatures as my 
heart’s blood; if I had not outrun my income confoun- 
dedly of late the Elector himself should not have had them 
for his whole stud.’’ 

‘Have you been paid, my lord count,’’ stammered 
Morn, his face flushing scarlet, ‘‘or must I—’’ 

“ All right my dear friend, not a word of that,’’ cried 
the count ; ‘‘ I came with a very different purpose. Baron 


Von Wolpern would insist upon my recommending his | 


place, Dreileben, to you, as your agent there says you are 
on the look out for an investment; but on my honour, 
though I could not refuse one friend, it goes against my 
conscience to palm off such a desert on another. It will 
not bring one-and-a-half per cent., and he asks a hundred 
and fifty thousand guilders for it. Do you know the place 
atall?’ 


“No,”’ said Morn, curious to hear what would come 
next. 

“I entreat you, then, by all that is sacred, to go 
and look at the wilderness; not a hamlet to be seen 
for some miles round, nothing under your windows in front 
but the Rhine, nothing behind but mountain and forest. 
“ne look will be enough to frighten you off the bargain, 
unless you have a mind to send a bullet through your 
head from sheer ennui, before you have lived there a 
moar nrepey you could not do better than buy 
pone, - Now, with the property Dame Fortune has 
hie = lap, you are entitled to look for something 

— re is my estate, for instance, a real princi- 
Pality you must admit—a splendid locale, in the midst of 
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meadows, territorial jurisdiction, and you shall have it for 
a hundred and ninety thousand, cash down. Just reflect 
a little, and only three quarters of an hour’s drive frori 
the residence. Heavens, what sums it has cost me in im- 
provements. I have an account here—ah, no, confound 
it, I have the worst memory, I must have left it in my 
desk ; but, my dear fellow, why not ceme and see for your- 
self—come, give me your promise—name your time.’”’ 
Much in the same style did the noble count run on for 
| some time longer. Morn perceived that Devereux had 
really commenced operations, as he said. He promised 
gravely to come and look at the estate at his earliest conve- 
nience, and Count Krebs took leave with the mest lavish 
assurances of regard. At dinner time, Devereux made his 
appearance, evidently extremely diverted with the farce he 
Morn, on the contrary, was more depressed. 





was acting. 
‘* You will make mankind yet more contemptible in my 
| eyes,’’ said he. ‘*‘ Not a week ago, this very Count 
Krebs held me unworthy of a look. Iwas never more 
surprised than when I saw him enter my room.” 

‘‘]f men seem more contemptible to you, my friend,’’ 
answered Devereux, ‘‘ the fault is their’s, not mine. 
The witty count was pointed out to me by the master of 
the hotel where I sent my servants, as having horses 
which he was desirous of parting with, and the animals 
are really worth what I gave for them. When the hotel- 
keeper heard that they were for you, and that you had 
become a rich man, he praised you up to the skies. 
When I inquired about an estate, a broker made his bow 
in less than aquarter of an hour, and offered me ten, at 
least, every one being, as he swore, a perfect paradise. 
Count Krebs swore, by all his gods, that you were neither 
more nor less than a saint ; that you deserved, years ago, 
to be made Prime Minister ; that things would have look- 
ed very different in the Electorate, and nobody knows 
what besides. It is long since 1 have been so much 
amused. Come, my friend, cheer up, and play out the 
play. We must make all the puppets dance to the same 
tune.”’ 

In due time, Devereux’s splendid new equipage drove 


| up to the door, with Felix behind, in a rich livery. 


Count Krebs’s horses really merited his eulogium ; they 
were superb animals. The whole street was in commo- 
tion, almost every inhabitant loitering about the cause- 
way, or standing at their windows, to discover the owner 
of so magnificent a ‘‘ turn-out.’’ But, when Morn ap- 





peared, and was assisted in by his gaily-attired servant, 





there was no end of the conjectures and inquiries. It 
will be easily supposed that the fair Caroline was neither 
the least anxious nor the least interested. 

‘‘ 1d give these six kreutzers, ay, that I would, the 
whole six, te know whom that carriage belongs to,’’ said 
old Romanus, jingling in his hand the kreutzers he had 
just received for a red herring. 

‘* That is easily learnt,’’ replied his daughter. 
Weber (Morn’s landlady) must know.’’ 

‘* To be sure, she must, my child,” said the old gen- 
tleman, buttoning up his coin in a great hurry, as if he 
feared to be taken at his word,—* and I’ll go and ask 
her—that costs nothing.’’ 

‘*O, my heavens, who should it belong to but to the Re- 
ferendary! Haven't you heard of his extraordinary good 
luck then? Well, I don’t begrudge it him, for he is really 


‘* Frau 





“om flelds, a soil like a garden, right of forest, vineyards, ‘ 


an angel of a man, and has just got a whole waggonful of 
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gold from England. They say he’s now the richest man 
in the dominions of our gracious Elector. His servant 
told me so himself, and he had it from the English mer- 
chant who is stopping in the house.”’ 

' The old miser stared with leaden eye and open mouth, 
as if suddenly afflicted with lock-jaw, and, without 
another word, went home again, and sat himself down 
in silence in the grimy leather-bottomed chair in the 
back of his shop. Caroline came dancing down to hear 
the news. For along time, her father gave her no an- 
swer. He had made it a law to himself never to mention 
Morn’s name. 

‘* Oh, Lord!’’ groaned he, at last, ‘‘to think of such 
a piece of luck befalling a paltry, lounging, good-for- 
nothing son of a good-for-nothing father, who has cheated 
me out of my whole property ; while a poor old honest 
man like me must toil and moil night and day to scrape 
a few pence together. Is that justice, is that the reward 
of honesty ¢’’ and he looked ready to cry. 

‘* But who knows whether it’s true or no?’ said the 
worthy elder, brightening with the thought. ‘‘ Waggon 
full of money ? pooh!—from England? pooh!—by a lucky 
speculation ? pooh, pooh, pooh! I was not born yester- 
day, Frau Weba.’’ And Herr Romanus plucked off his 
queer-looking little jasey, twirled it about, as in great 
mental agitation he was wont, and rubbed his hands to- 
gether till the dry, withered member threatened to ignite. 

Many were the conjectures and remarks to which 
Morn’s gay equipage gave rise that day. It had even ex- 
cited the notice of the Elector, as Morn drove past the 
palace. On the two succeeding days the ‘‘ excitement ’’ 
increased. Devereux had given out that his friend had 
gained a considerable sum in England ; and when he be- 
gan to inquire about an estate, the word considerable ac- 
quired a more ‘‘ considerable ’’ meaning. Count Krebs, 
who always dealt in superlatives, swore by all the saints 
in the calendar, that Morn was become the richest indi- 
vidual in that part of Germany ; he played with his hun- 
dred thousands ; he must own whole provinces in the 
East and West Indies, &c. &. There is nothing to 
which people like better to give credit than to the incre- 
dible. It is no uncommon thing to see an upright, 
simple-minded man, held very cheap ; but to take a fool 
or a lunatic for a saint, is the easiest thing in the world. 
People can find absurdity in the wisest man, with all the 
facility imaginable ; but let a Cagliostro undertake to 
work a miracle, and he is run after by high and low. If 
it had been said, Morn had got a hundred thousand 
guilders, people would have doubted—but millions, that 
produced conviction at once. 

** It is intelligible enough now why Morn gave up his 
place as Referendary,’’ said the President Von Bitter- 
blolt, to his father, the Privy Counsellor. ‘ I thought at 
first that he had taken offence at the omission of his 
name among the promotions.’’ 

‘In fact, it is awkward enough that he was passed 
over,’’ returned the Privy Counsellor; ‘‘ but who can 
always tell how things may turn out? We might have 
made room for him well enough. There’s your sister, 
too. I really think the girl has taken a fancy to him, 
and, as the matter now stands, she could hardly do better 
for herself.”’ 

‘‘Nor for any of us, papa. Could not we find some 
excuse for the past /’’ 
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The father and the son laid their heads together, .'1, 
Privy Counsellor took the first opportunity. of. | Praisa, 
the rare talents and services of the ex-Referendary to his 
Highness the Elector. Such a man.must, by. all meass, 
remain in the service of the state, particularly as: Mon 
had lately gained a large fortune by some fortunate spo. 
lations in England. It would be ashame if so myo 
wealth should be squandered out of the country, do, de 

‘‘Hum,”’ said the Elector, ‘‘I was wondering wha, 
made you all so suddenly zealous in Morn’s favour, . The 
Finance Minister, Rabe, was quite eloquent inh is Praise 
but a little while ago,’’ 

This speech went like an arrow to the Privy Coun. 
sellor’s. heart ; for the Baron Von Rabe had aly ; 
daughter to marry, and he, too, wanted money, 

‘Rabe even maintained,’’ continued his Highton 
‘*that Morn, as secretary to the commission of survey jp 
the new territory, had done the whole work, while other 
pocketed the reward and the credit.’’ 

The Privy Counsellor smiled with affected indifference, 
while turning sick with fear and rage ; and swore'if his 
heart of hearts, war to the knife to the Finance Minister 
Von Rabe. Morn, in the meantime, had received aa is- 
vitation to pay the Finance Minister a visit. id 

‘«T am delighted, my dear Sir, that my heartfelt wishes 
for your advantage seem likely at last to be fulfiiled,” 
said the Minister, with his most gracious smile. ‘Ther 
was a strong opposition somewhere. Iwas never mar 
surprised than when I heard you had been so unaceom- 
tably passed over. I felt it my duty to make a repress 
tation on the subject to his Highness the Elector himself; 
in fact, I told him frankly that the post of President e 
the Chamber, which Von Bitterblolt contrived to appre 
priate to himself, was yours by every rule of justice Ja 
consequence of my remonstrance, his Highness has bee 
graciously pleased to fix you in my department; and! 
have now the honour to present Privy Finance Counsel 
Morn with the diploma of his appointment.’’ 

Morn laid the diploma on a table near him with! 
opening it ; thanked the Minister for his condescensiet 
and with a smile, that was bitter in spite of himsl, 
begged leave respectfully to decline all and every appo 
ment of the kind. 

He was scarcely at home again before the canap 
Count Von Bitterblolt stopped at his door. * 

‘You see I have come in search of you myself at lash” 
said the Count, bestowing a paternal embrace on (a: 
mir. ‘* Where have you hidden yourself this centay’ 
We must not forget each other in this way. Vom Rae 
has*played me a shameful trick in getting you 
in his department instead of mine. 1 shall never forgs* 
him for it. Apropos, my daughter will never forgive ™ 
if I forget her message. She gives a ball on Wednewi# 
and charged me to give you a special invitation. A# 
will not fail her, I hope ; ladies, you know, will nob he 
of disappointments on these occasions.’’ Lita 

Countess Ida Von Bitterblolt met with one thissi®* 
however. Casimir Morn met the Privy “a 
perabundant courtesies with cold politeness ; and bis 
cellency was beaten out of the field for the present, the? 
not absolutely deprived of hope for the future. 
misanthropy was on the increase ; he despised 
present flattery, and their former scorn ; of 
flattery was the more offensive, and the ae 
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endeavoured to exalt him, the more deeply hu- 
‘pe felt. He longed for nothing so much as for 
iitede; that he might escape the sight and hearing of 
- MPhe miserable wretches,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ do they 
take me for one of themselves? My six years’ service 
availed me nothing, but the mere report of wealth brings 
them about me like crows scenting at acarrion. I might 
be a fool—a villain—no matter, I am supposed to be a 
juillionaire, and there is not a quality of heart or mind 
which they are not willing to give me credit for. The 
comedy is too disgusting, Devereux.” 
‘J is capital sport,” replied Devereux. ‘‘ But the 
master stroke is still to be played. The conquest of the 
fir Romanus is yet to be achieved.” 


—— 3° 


CHAP. V. 


THE VICTORY. 


The conquest was already half made before the friends 
began the attack. Old Romanus, who had hitherto made 
it arule to avoid all mention of Morn’s name, had it now 
on his lips from morning till night. There cculd be no 
doubt of the million any longer ; the whole city rung with 
the news—he had refused an appointment in the Ministry, 
and the Minister of Finance, von Rabe, and his excellency 
Count von Bilterblolt, were ready politely to cut each 
other's throats, to obtain Casimir Morn for a son-in-law. 

“They say he will choose Countess Ida,” said Caroline, 
dyly affecting an air of dejection, and glancing her bright 
blue eyes on her father. 

The old gentleman made no answer, but nodded his 
head with a cunning look, and reckoned some imaginary 
sm with his fingers. ‘‘ Pah, pah, all stufi—nonsense— 
what has she got, I ask ; what has she got? Nothing! a 
ruined family, root and branch! How that pleases me in 
the lad Morn ; he has got his money by honest trade, but 
his father was a rogue, an arrant rogue, and has made 
mas poor as Job, my girl. I shall never get a penny 
of all he owed me.”’ 

There was a knock at the door, and the well-known 
stranger, the Englishman Devereux, entered. Caroline 
blushed like a carnation, and Herr Romanus opened his 
eyes and mouth. 

“Thave a little business to transact with you, Herr 
Romanus, if you have no objection,” said the stranger, 
with a courteous bow. ‘You might find it highly ad- 
vantageous.’’ 

“ Business ; I am at your Lordship’s service. Do me 
the great honour to sit down.”’ 

“Mr. Casimir Morn, whose affairs in England I have 
had the honour of managing, wishing to retire from busi- 
ness, as he finds his income amply sufficient, (‘So, so, 80,’ 
muttered Romanus, ) has been to view the estate of Drei- 
leben, which is understood to be for sale ; he seems in- 
clined to purchase it.”” 
be ae indeed '—Dreileben !—but why Dreileben ¢— 
we purchase, tic speculation, very: they will 

confounded price, eh ?” 

Mr. Morn has taken a fancy to it, and the name 
Meases him. He has often said it would be a Paradise 
fe, or perhaps three friends, who would desire to 
Pe their lives together. By the three he means himself, 
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his future wife, and one esteemed friend, under which 
appellation he is good enough to understand me.’’ . 

Caroline’s blood mounted again to her temples; what 
could be the matter with her ? 

‘* But you are perfectly right about the price, Mr. 
Romanus. Baron Von Wolpern demands no less a sum 
than a hundred and fifty thousand guilders; or, ready 
money, a hundred and thirty thousand. Mr. Morn will 
pay ready money, but,’’— 

‘* Ready money, a hundred and thirty thousand! so, so! 
an excellent young—an excellent young man.’’ 

‘« Still the price seems enormous. He wishes that the 
bargain should be concluded by some one who understands 
the business better than he does. He would be willing to 
reward the trouble of any person inclined to act as his 
agent in this matter, by a gratification of a hundred guild- 
ers for every thousand abated in the purchase-money. 
Now, he maintains that there is not a man in the city so 
well qualified to transact business of this nature as Mr. 
Romanus.’’ 

‘*Your humble servant,’ said the old man, glancing 
suspiciously at his visiter. He could not understand any 
one giving away even civility for nothing. ‘* Now, if you 
would have the goodness to take this commission on 
yourself.’’ 

‘« Hundred for every thousand : I am at your lordship's 
command.”’ 

‘* Tt is a matter of extreme vexation to Mr. Morn that 
he has not been on such good terms with you of late years 
as formerly.’’ 

‘* Trifles, tut—mere trifles, mere trifles.’” 

‘* He told me, that at first it was his intention to have 
put his little capital in your hands instead of employing it 
in England; and indeed, after that he would have pro- 
posed a speculation in the English funds, but your cold- 
ness towards him—’’ 

‘Trifles, Itell you, thunderand lightning !—mere trifles ; 
and how should I know what he meant ?’ said the old 
man, half crying. ‘‘ Why was he so hard-hearted to a 
poor man like me, as not to say a word about it when he 
was rolling in gold?’ 

‘* But, to return to this affair of Dreileben; are you 
inclined to undertake it ?’’ 

Romanus walked up and down the room with his hands 
behind him, muttering and grumbling to himself for some 
minutes. ‘‘ I'll do it,’’ said he, at length ; ‘‘ the profit is 


' small, very small, but times are bad, very bad: an honest 


tradesman must not let anything slip through his fingers.’’ 

In eight days the purchase was completed. Herr Ro- 
manus made a snug little profit of a thousand guilders, 
and went quite cheerfully to Casimir to announce the 
conclusion of the business, and congratulate him on his 
acquisition. 

‘* And we may be good friends again, my worthy Mr. 
Casimir,’’ said the old man with a smile, yet somewhat 
embarrassed. 

‘*] desire nothing more earnestly, Mr. Romanus,’’ 
said Casimir, warmly. ‘‘ Grant me but one favour— 
make me and your daughter happy at once.’* 

‘‘It can’t be, Mr. Morn. Haven’t I'told you over 
and over again, that the money I lost through your father 
has made me as poor as a church mouse.’’ 

«* Not so very poor, I should’ hope,”’ said Morn, smiling. 

‘* A beggar, Sir; I tell you, a downright beggar. Ah, 
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worthy Mr. Casimir, you are a rich man now, and you 
are an honourable man; you wont let a poor old man 
like me suffer ; you'll make up my loss to me ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, and if I de—then ¢’ 

‘¢ Then I'll thank you on my knees.” 

‘* But, your daughter ?”’ 

‘* And the interest for seven years ?’ 

‘* Well, and the interest—then ? 

‘* Then the whole city will say, what a worthy, honest, 
excellent, upright man you are.” 
‘But Caroline ¢’’ 
‘‘And you must not forget that I gave your father the 
Oh, Mr. Casimir, louis 
If you had 
I would not 


eight thousand dollars in gold. 
d’ors and carolines, all gold, all full weight. 
seen them. Ileaven forgive me my sins! 
swear, Mr. Casimir, but it makes my old eyes run over to 
think of it !’’ 

‘* But if I give you fifteen hundred carolines for one Ca- 
roline? For your daugitter, Caroline ¢’’ 

“*T beg your pardon, but, with the interest, it would 
be above two thousand !”’ 

‘¢ And if I did not hesitate to give you the two thousand, 
as soon as your daughter’? — 

‘* You are jesting with me, Mr. Morn. You see what 
little I have I want myself. I have been obliged to run in 
debt. Your father’s bankruptey was the ruin of me. I 
can give the girl nothing but what she carries on her 
back.’’ 

‘* Be it so, I will take her on your own terms.’’ 

‘* Why, then I—I must ask the girl herself.”’ 

Herr Romanus betook himself to his daughter. 
Ile flew like one beside him- 


Morn 
was ready to dance for joy. 
self to Devereux, to relate his success, and ask his sym- 
pathy, and Devereux gave it heartily. 

Within eight days, the marriage contract was drawn 
out and signed, and the lovely Caroline Romanus became 
a yet lovelier Caroline Morn. ‘Till Dreileben was ready 
for their reception, Devereux had taken care to provide a 


suitable residence in the town. 





CHAPTER VI, 
THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


‘* The joke must be carried through,’’ said the English- 
man. ‘‘ The whole city bows down before you, dear 
Morn; even the Court itself courts your friendship. We 
will turn over a new leaf now. I shall give you out for 
poor, and see what sort of a grimace your dear friends 
will make then. And when the contemptible crew have 


sunk themselves as low as possible, we will turn our backs 





upon them for ever. | have let Baron Von Wolpern into 
the secret, for I must chastise the old curmudgeon, your | 
father-in-law, for the Jew’s bargain he has driven with | 


No remonstrance—he deserves it.’’ 
‘The whole town were | 


you. 
Devereux told the simple truth. 
bowing to the ground before the supposed Millionaire. 


And how should people, accustomed from their very child- 
hood to value wealth, show, luxury, above all other 


earthly good, do otherwise ?—how feel anything but ad- 


miration and reverence for the amiable young man, who 
possessed the prettiest wife, the finest estate in the ter- 
The noblest and stitfest backs in 
Every 


ritory, and a million ¢ 
the city bent in homage to this new luminary. 


: 
one was solicitous for the notice of Herr Von Morn: | 
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every lip instinctively uttered the noble prefix, withon 
asking for the patent. Ministers, Grand everythi 
and Count everybodies, loaded him with invitations, 4, 
some of the fetes where he was most pressingly invited, 
the electoral family were present ; the noble hosts wer 
solicitous to present Herr Von Morn to their Highnesses, 
and their Highnesses’ reception was most gracious ; byt. 
strange to say, the object of all these flattering attentions 
felt anything but flattered. Not for what he was, by 
for what he had, were all these caresses lavished; ayd 
it was with no small violence to his feelings that he gop. 
strained himself to go through the disgusting farce. 

‘‘ T can bear it no longer,’’ said Morn on one occasion, 
when a stronger dose of incense than ordinary had bee, 
offered up; and Devereux in reply said, ‘‘ We must cary 
it through ; I shall give you out for poor.’’ 

Towards the latter end of March, Devereux had gone 
about with a look of atfected anxiety, and dropped myste. 
rious hints of bad news from England. He spoke of certaig 
speculations being subject to enormous losses, as well as 
enormous gains. ‘‘ It was fortunate he had so many power. 
ful friends in ,” and so forth. Baron Von Wolpern was 
seen to shake his head and look thoughtful, when the sale 
of Dreileben was talked of—‘‘the purchase-money was 
not yet paid down.”’ It was whispered that Mom's 
splendid new equipage would be disposed of privately: 
the town-house was announced to be let. The news flew 
like wildfire through the town, with a thousand additions 
On the first of April the matter was placed beyond a 
doubt, by Morn’s driving about to all his new friends, 
among whom it became known with wonderful rapidity, 
that from some he had requested loans, from others sect- 
rities, or their good offices with the Elector for an appoint 
ment, &ec. All those who, but four and twenty hours before, 
had overwhelmed him with offers of service, and half- 
stifled him with embraces, were in consternation at this 
Some were ‘‘ grieved beyond mea- 





new state of affairs. 
sure,’ in proper courtly phrase, others excused them- 
selves coldly—‘‘ they made it a rule never to be surety 
for any one ;”’ they had no interest ; some smiled with 
scarcely concealed malicious pleasure at the sudden vw 
nishing of the fairy treasure. One thing was evident, 
there was neither credit, money, nor interest, left in the 
whole city. 

A splendid ball and supper at the house of his Exeel- 
lency Count Von Bilterblolt, at which Herr and Fra 
Von Morn were to have been present, was, for some Wi 
explained cause, adjourned sine die. With old Romane 
the result of all this was rather more serious than was if 
tended. To him came Baron Von Wolpern one fre 
morning, accompanied by a lawyer of eminence, and 
politely requested of him, as negotiator in the purchase of 
Dreileben, security for the payment of the sum agreed 0® 

Romanus had certainly given no written surety for us 
son-in-law ; but in his eagerness to gripe the proffered 
gain, he had verbally, and pretty plainly given it be 
understood, that to hasten the purchase, he was ready t 
make advances; but nothing was farther from his though 


| than to be taken at his word. The evil reports that had 


been before flying about town had sorely disquieted bis 
and Morn’s evasive answers to the questions he ps ” 
him had by no means tended to still the perturbation # 
his spirit. But when the Baron and his lawyer made thet 
“appearance, he was driven well-nigh crazy! In @® 
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pours after the Baron’s visit, he had a fit of apoplexy— 
the very mentica of a physician made him furious, and 


the evening saw the end of his cares and his life together. 





CHAPTER VII. 


DREILEBEN. 


This sudden death changed the whole aspect of affairs. 
Romanus left enormous wealth behind him, much more 
than had been expected. Casimir Morn had now really 
hecome the Millionaire for which his rich and whimsical 
friend had compelled him to pass. Dreileben had been 
bought in Morn’s name, but the money had been fur- 
nished by Devereux, to whom, by an agreement between 
him and Morn, it had been immediately conveyed. Almost 
as much disgusted with the world as his friend, Devereux 
had resolved to end his days in some agreeable solitude. 
The charge of overlooking the estate was to be Morn’s : 
he had positively refused to accept any gift from his Eng- 
lish friend. Both were now, nearly, equally wealthy, but 
their plan of life remained the same. On the other hand, 
the worthy citizens of faced about with as much 
rapidity as if struck by a conjuror’s wand :—‘‘ It was the 
first of April when we heard of this sudden loss ; ah the 
arch jester, it was really too bad, but admirably done 
too!’ High and low enjoyed the joke alike; Morn’s 
doors were again besieged with visiters ; wealth and credit 





returned in a wonderfully short time ; the acceptance of 
securities and recommendations was pressed as the great- 
est possibie favour to the givers ; and as to dinners, balls, 
concerts, &c. &e., there was no end of them. 

“'T am heart-sick at all this,’’ said Morn. ‘* Come 
Caroline, come Devereux, let us to Dreileben, and forget 
these whited mockeries. I have been long enough a dupe. 
What more have I to do in the world, as it is called ? 
Why should I be any longer a witness of these hollow 
juggleries, the sport of their false smiles? Be wise as 
Solomon ; pure as an angel; sacrifice yourself for society ; 
be a model of disinterestedness and beneficence—but poor 
in this world’s goods, and you are nothing, or worse than 
nothing! Every blockhead will be exalted above you— 
every cold-hearted egotist sneer you down—every, even 
acknowledged scoundrel, be honoured and caressed before 
you, if he but possess that mightiest of talismans— 
wealth.’’ 

As soon as the business of the inheritance was ar- 
ranged, and the house and business of old Romanus dis- 
posed of, Morn left the city in company with his wife and 
his friend, and has never since been known to enter it. 

About six years after these occurrences, IJ had occasion 
0 pay a visit to the electoral city. 1 knew that my old 
university friend, Casimir Morn, had formerly held some 
appointment there, and was rejoicing in the prospect of 
renewing my acquaintance with him. My earliest in- 
quiries were concerning him. Few knew anything about 
“im; at last [learnt that he was living at Dreileben, brood- 
_ him, and keeping up no intereourse whatever with his 
neighbours, As soon as I had gathered these particulars, 

! got into a chaise one fine morning, and drove to Dreile- | 
ben, musing and lamenting by the way on the perverse | 
sccident that could have changed my open-hearted, open- 


‘ng over his money-bags, as his father-in-law had done be- 





h . . 
a school friend, into that most pitiful of created 
"iNgs—a miser, | 
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The road lay through a succession of richly-cultivated 
fields to a forest, where, as the peasants informed us, tho 
mansion was situated—on the banks of the Rhine. When 
I entered the forest, however, IT found it no forest, but a 
delightful compromise between park and garden, adorned 
on every side with graceful temples, the rarest plants, and 
exquisite groups of statuary in the purest marble. The 
expense of creating such a place must have been enormous. 
A spacious and magnificent house, with extensive out- 
buildings for agricultural purposes, stood before me, ap- 
proached over a wide lawn smooth as velvet, and skirted 
by a magnificent orangery. Everywhere I saw traces of 
an almost royal eutlay ; guided, however, by a noble taste : 
none whatever of the avarice attributed to the possesser. 

As I was getting out of the carriage a servant in a rich 
livery advanced to meet me, and, in answer to my inquiries 
for his master, was—‘‘ Very sorry, but the family had left 
Dreileben that morning early, and were not expected back 
for some days.’’ As there was no help for it I returned 
to town; in another week I repeated the attempt, but 
with no better success ; the family were still absent. As 
my stay in the city was limited, I felt greatly vexed at 
my failure, and could not help expressing it in the circle 
I joined in the evening. 1 was answered by a general 
laugh. 

‘«If you were to go twenty times to Dreileben,’’ said 
one of ihe party to me, ‘‘you would get the same recep- 
tion. You might have been spared the trouble of going 
if you had mentioned your intention beforehand. No one, 
be he who he may, is ever admitted within their doors. 
They have telescopes planted at certain points command- 
ing the road, so that they are never to be taken by sur- 
prise. All the servants are previously instructed, and as 
soon as any one of them spies a visiter he runs in to warn 
his misanthrophical masters.’’ 

Thus informed I wrote to Morn, expressing my desire 
to see him once more, and entreating that he would make 
me an exception to his general rule. I received a cour- 
teous answer, and the assurance that for me he would be 
at home; the day and the hour when I should be expected 
were punctually named, 

When I came within sight of the house, Morn advanced 
to mect me, with his beautiful wife on his arm. Both re- 
ceived me with a kindness and cordiality I had little ex- 
pected, after all I had heard, and presented me to their 
friend Devereux ; he was a young man about Morn’s own 
age, of a graceful and highly prepossessing exterior, and 
anything but cynical in appearance. Ina quarter of an 
hour we were the best friends in the world. I was enter- 
tertained with a magnificence that I have not always found 
even in princely palaces. The interior of the house cor- 
responded with the costliness of the arrangements with- 
out. ‘The library was splendid; the walls of all the larger 
rooms adorned with masterpieces of the greatest painters ; 
and a music-room furnished with the finest instruments. 
In my honour there was a concert such as I have seldum 
heard trom amateurs. The upper servants were all musi- 
cal, and the heads of the family performers of ne  di- 
nary pretensions. 

Morn had two lovely children; Devereux w 
bachelor, and announced his determination of 
‘* And you are really happy here in your bes 
ment ?’’ said I, inquiringly, when we we 
pavilion in the garden, overlooking the k 
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Morn smiled. ‘‘ Why not? We form our own world 
here, and it is our happiness to know nothing of the 
other by experience. If we feel any curiosity about the 
proceedings of the fools, there are the newspapers to in- 
form us. We prefer, however, to learn what the nobler 
spirits of other times have thought, or invented, or done ; 
to learn it in the immortal legacy of works they have be- 
queathed us. All that Nature, Art, and Science afford of 
fairest and noblest surrounds us here. What is wanting 
to our Heaven? Intercourse with the rapacious, men- 
tally crippled, corrupt, self-seeking herd without, would 
sully its purity, and make us partakers in their well-de- 
served misery. Well is it for those who can free them- 
selves from the coil, and living with and for themselves, 
look on the sayings and doings of what you call the world, 
as on a theatrical spectacle, in which they are spectators, 
not actors.’’ 

These expressions led to a conversation on the true 
social relations of the wise; and it was then that Morn 
related his own and Devereux’s stories, as I have repeated 
them to you. 

‘* But with such ample means as you possess,’’ said I, 
‘‘ what beneficent influence might you not exercise within 
your sphere! Would it not be a nobler happiness to use 
the abundance of your wealth in creating a paradise for 
others, instead of lavishing it on your own ”’’ 

Morn’s brow clouded, and he shook his head. ‘* What 
would you have ”’ said he. ‘* Men are to be rendered 
happy by thought and action, not by money ; but how 
many seek happiness thus? who honour the search in 
others ? Did I not waste the fairest years of my life in 
the vain hope of thus winning men’s love and respect ? 
Are not voluptuousness, avarice, vanity, and vulgar riot, 
alike predominant, from the palace to the cottage? In 
great or in little states, is it the ablest, the most honest, 
that are found at the head of affairs, or the richest, or 
best connected, as it is called ? Are not the highest offices, 
affecting the weal or woe of millions, invariably the 
apanage of the latter, or the prey of the vilest intrigantes? 
Does not the history of all times and nations teach us that 
hatred and persecution has been the invariable portion 
dealt out, to the most virtuous and disinterested, by the 
rabble, in purple and fine linen, who rule the destinies of 
nations ¢ 


you would have me sacrifice my peace, and give up my 


tranquil bliss for the vain dream of making them wiser or | 


better? No! I can love a man, but I despise men with 
my whole heart and soul.” 








And is it for such miserable wretches as these 


' 
| 
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Morn was evidently highly excited on this subject, 
His wife and Devereux joined chorus. 

What could I do against this triple alliance, but—hojg 
my tongue? ‘The good people were not altogether in the 
wrong, and hence made the not very uncommon mistake 
of fancying themselves entirely in the right. I saw thy 
by debating the point, though I might chagrin, I shog\ 
not convert them. The trio were extremely susceptible 
by nature, and the life they were leading tended to nourish 
the defect. If Rousseau had been a Millionaire like Morn, 
with his lacerated heart and his gloomy views of life, he 
would have led the same life in France as Morn did o, 
the banks of the Rhine ; and opulence would have beep, 
in his hands, but a means of indulging his egotistiea) 
dreams on a larger scale. 

When the Counsellor had concluded the history of his 
first Millionaire, Morn’s conduct was warmly discussed 
and variously commented on. All agreed that his scom 
of the world and absolute seclusion must be looked upon 
as a revenge taken for its previous neglect, when the 
chances turned in his favour; but, while some of the 
circle held him perfectly justifiable, if not praiseworthy, 
in such indulgence of his feelings, others censured hin 
loudly ; had his circumstances been different, he might 
have been excused; but the withdrawal from all inter- 
course with his fellows, pardonable as self-defence in a 
poor man, was sheer egotism and narrow-heartedness ins 
rich one.’’ 

‘Rich or poor,” said one, ‘‘ every man has a right to 
seek his own happiness in his own way, provided he in- 
jure no one in the means selected.’ 

‘«* Will you tell us how a man, gifted alike by nature 
and fortune, can withdraw himself from the active duties 
of life, without injuring a great many?’ retorted a 
anti- Mornite. : 

‘* It is easy to be philanthropic in theory,’ 
other, ‘‘but, honestly speaking, which of us would be 
inclined to sacrifice himself for the good of society, sup 
posing his own views of happiness to consist in the renun- 
ciation of it?—Would you ; or you; or you?’ 

‘« Besides, Morn did not reject the world till tk 
world rejected him,’’ added the first speaker. 

‘« That is, he was cheated by a few knaves, from whom 
no one in their senses would have expected anything else, 
and he did not find everybody ready to make promp 
acknowledgment of his merits and services, some of them 
being, by the bye, known only to those interested in cot 
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THE TIME OF DAY. 


BY GOODWYN EARMBY. 


When morning red is raying— 
Then ’tis the time of day ; 

When children blithe are playing— 
Then ’tis the time of day ; 

When gentle lambs are feeding, 

And birds their songs are leading, 

And lovely flowers are seeding— 
Then ’tis the time of day. 


When noontide suns are beaming— 
Then ’tis the time of day ; 

When school-boys’ eyes are gleaming— 
Then ‘tis the time of day ; . 

When kine rest in the meadows, 

And earth has lost its shadows, 

And sunbeams are God’s ladders— 
Then ‘tis the time of day. 





When purple evening gloameth— 
Then ’tis the time of day ; 

When John with Mary roameth— 
Then ’tis the time of day ; 

When sheep are folded meetly, 

And flower-cups closed up neatly, 

And nightingales sing sweetly— 
Then ’tis the time of day. 


Whenever loved is Nature— 
Then ’tis the time of day ; 

Whenever bless’d a creature— 
Then ’tis the time of day ; 

Whenever sin is shriven, 

Whenever grace is given, 

Then earth’s clock strikes from “heaven! 
And ’tis the time of day. 
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“GOOD NIGHT” AND “FAREWELL.” 


BY MRS, CHARLES TINSLEY. 


yornsr knelt at midnight, in devotion, 
—_ cradled sleep of a fair child : 
From her deep eyes spake out her soul’s emotion, 
As their glance fell upon the lips that smiled ; 
And, pressing hers betwixt the locks of light, 
She whispered—‘‘ Sweet, good night ! 

_ even as the words were spoken, 
eo aot backward came and looked once more 
Into the sunny face ;—some fond dream, broken 

In the dark past, her soul was brooding o’er ; 
And solemnly she murmured—‘* Who may tell 
if now I breathe farewell ! 


«Thou hadst a sister, boy, with curled hair flowing, 
And dimpled cheeks all rosy as thine OWR ; 
At eve I pressed them in soft slumber glowing, 
And when I kissed them next their touch was stone! 
From lip, and eye, and brow, the soul had fled— 
My beautiful was dead ! 





‘« We missed the merry ring of her sweet laughter 
In the changed home with sudden moanings filled ; 

And thence for evermore through time’s hereafter 
The deep, warm current of our hope was chilled ; 

And in earth’s beauty—robb'd of earthly trust— 

We saw the taint of dust! 


‘* Wilt thou bound forth to meet me in the morning 
With the glad step and voice I joy to hear ? 

Or will death’s icy bonds, all others scorning, 
Fetter those graceful limbs in darkness here ? 

The parting words we need who now may tell— 


_ Good night, or—tare thee well ¢ 


| ** Away, away dark fears! all unavailing 


Is the grave-haunted watch of the bereft ; 


| Still for the spirit, in its time of failing, 


The written promise of our God is left ; 


| And thou !—art thou not slumbering in His sight ?— 


Good night! sweet love, good night !’’ 





SUNBEAMS. 


Wuere lurk ye, Sunbeams? The young dawn is here, 
But lustreless and chill ; 

The gorgeous moments of your sway draw near, 
Where are you lingering still ¢ 


In the East! in the East! ’tis an ocean of haze 

That our path to the crest of high Heaven delays, 
Yet wecome ! yet we come! through the barrier we strive, 
As the spirit mortality’s bondage must rive. 

Already faint blushes on morn’s pallid cheek 

The approach of the Sun to her Palace bespeak : 

Soon the Earth will rejoice in a full tide of bliss 

When we kindle her brow with the touch of our kiss. 


Then haste, blest Sunbeams! for your warmth we pine ! 
Tears drown the vales below ; 

The green boughs sadly to the soil decline ; 
The streamlets voiceless flow. 


We are here ! we are here! on the mountains we light, 
And chase from their peaks the dark banners of night; 

To the broad-spreading valleys we swiftly descend, 

‘Yer the banks of the rivers in gladness we bend, 

And the waves sweetly laugh till all dimples they move, 
While the flowers turn to welcome us constant in love. 
("er the thick forests now, half affrighted, we brush, 

Aud down the slop’d meadows delightedly rush. 


Yet these are all inanimate,—not things 
Which vital influence breathe : 

Is there aught living that to motion springs 
When you around it wreathe ¢ 


Ask the fish through the bright-running waters that throng; 
Ask the birds in the lone woods just starting to song ; 
Ask the young lambs that gambol o’ er turf wet with dew, 
And the flocks which are turning to pasture anew ; 

Ask the deer, ask the peasant—and they will reply, 

Every heart leaps with rapture when we crowd on high : 
ot a thing, not a being but fresh impulse wakes, 


| 


Vhen our spell thrills the streamlets, the woodlands, the 
brakes, 


but 'tis not scenes like these, which most require 
our cheering aid, but where 

Man bids his dwellings, Babel-like, aspire 

© cradle withering care! 


~p the fanes of his god now our halo we cast ; 
proud turrets of Royalty frown’d as we past, 








But we bound them with lustre and roused them from 
sleep— 

Then on to each structure of beauty we sweep; 

From the high-stretching column look down, and behold 

Hlow the dank mists and smoke the dense city enfold ; 

And rallying our splendours, triumphant we pour 

Like the steed to the fight, like the surge to the shore! 


These are abodes of wealth, but seek ye not 
Want’s cold and mournful den? 

Must it alone by solace be forgot 
Which cheers the desert glen? 


No! we smile on the poor, as we smile on the rich, 
Though oft vainly we strive the worn heart to bewitch. 
To the door of his hut the ill-fated one crawls, 

And basks in our rays as we rest on his walls— 

Walls so darken’d and bare that we quiver and wane, 
For our loveliness mocks desolation and pain. 

Ah! we waken a gleam on the face, but within 

May be warring with sorrow, or dark clouds of sin! 


Now youth comes forth, and to his blooming cheek 
Fresh hues and health you call ; 

While on bent age’s forehead hoar and bleak, 
With reverend grace you fall. 


We pierce to his side as he sits by the hearth, 

And extinguish the flame as we revel in mirth ; 

But we warm him instead with bright dreams of his prime, 

While through sunshine he tracks each past footstep of 
time. 

On the cottager’s porch we caressingly dance 

Through his rose-circled lattice half sportively glance, 

Till we lure forth his children before us to play, 

And recall him once more to the toils of the day, 


Earth has array’d her in a robe of light— 
O’er all her realms ye glow : 

Iler myriad beings to their aims unite. 
What, Sunbeams, mark ye now? 


The infant, whom we the first glimpses have shown 

Of a world that to him is untried and unknown: 

The bridal, whose pleasure our glories illume, 

Where we only are heeded—nought reck’d yet of gloom : 

The Grave, to whose shelter all human must wend,— 

While the souls of the blest to their Eden ascend, 

Where the Sun of Eternity brightens on high, 

Till our beams in its lustre wax faded and die! 
LuANGOLLe, 
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THE ROMANCE OF WAR; OR, THE HIGHLANDERS IN SPAIN.* 


A.rnoven this romance were inferior in structure and 
execution to what we find it, ‘‘ The Highlanders in 
Spain’’ would still have a claim to attention from its 
nationality. The principal characters are Scottish, and 
so, in great measure, is the scene of action. The heroes 
of the story, Ronald Stuart and Lewis Lisle, with the 
henchman—the Sancho, or Strap of the former—Evan 


Lochisla, leave Scotland in their prime of youth, to brave 
the fortunes of war in the Peninsula; and return, as we 
hope one day to learn, to repose beneath their well-won 
laurels, and enjoy their faithful loves by the banks of 
Lochisla, and on the braes of Inchavon : hope to learn 
their courteous readers on the field of Toulouse. If the 
critics are dissatisfied with our monthly ‘to be con- 
tinued,’’ it is hard to say how they may relish the same irri- 
tating announcement at the close of three volumes. Ter- 
haps the age of the Grand Cyrus—of Mademoiselle Scuderi 
and Richardson—is about to revive, and we are to get ro- 
mances in ten or twenty volumes. So much the better, 
if the interest be kept alive as in the Highlanders in 
Spain. The author, in his preface, states that the 
‘* veritable histories and military details’? are the result 
of the actual experience of one who served in the High- 
land regiment which figures the most conspicuously in 
the story, and that most of the military operations, 
and, we should suppose, many of the characters, will be 
The commanders and 
field-officers are, indeed, generally brought out under 
their ‘the 


Chief,’’ as that officer was sportively called ; and of the 


familiar to Peninsular veterans. 


real names, as Cameron of Fassifern, or 
Major Macdonald—who was for ever talking of the brave 
deeds done in Egypt some years before—and others of 
‘*the mess,’’ if we have not the name fairly spelled, we 
have the unmistakeable mark. But to the story :—-For 


time immemorial a family feud had existed between the 


Stewarts of Lochisla and the Lisles of Inchavon, both | Italian songs sounded much less sweetly in Ronald’s ean 








great landed proprietors in Perthshire—though the wings | 


of the former, a proud, irritable Highlander, had been 
well clipped ; first, by the sacrifices entailed on the 
family by its Jaeobitism, and latterly by the arts of a 
certain Eneas Macquirk, W.S., the laird’s Edinburgh 
Sir Allan Lisle was of better commingled blood 
and judgment, and of more moderate politics. For him, 
the family quarrel with the Stuarts might have died in 
The tale has been 
told a hundred times, and will be told a hundred more, 


agent, 


peace ; but not so felt the fiery Gael. 


of the son and daughter of such belligerent houses falling | 


deeply in love, ‘‘a Capulet and a Montague.’’ And here 
again was young Ronald, the only ehild and sole repre- 
sentative of the far-famed Stuart of Lochisla, ardently in 
love with the fair Alice of Inehayon, who, sweet and 
dutiful girl as she was, had bestowed her heart on 
the handsome youth of ‘‘ the proud dark eye and haughty 
lip,’’ before she had found time to consult her father. 


‘In Alice Lisle, Ronald found a pretty and agreeable 
playmate in youth, but a still more agreeable companion 
for a solitary ramble as they advanced in years: and he 
discovered in her splendid dark eyes and glossy black hair, 


--- —- 





charms which he beheld not at home in his father’s moyp, 
tain tower. 

‘In the merry laugh and the gentle voice of Ajj 
Ronald found a charm to wean him from the towag gf 
Lochisla; and the hours he spent in her society, or jp 
watching the windows of her father’s house, were 
posed to be spent in search of the black-cock and the flee 
roes of Benmore; and many a satirical observation bp 


_ endured, in consequence of bringing home an empty game. 
Iverach, the son of the hereditary piper of the Stuarts of 


bag after a whole day’s absence with his gan.”’ 

After many a happy ramble by stream and greenwood, 
the lovers held one sad, last meeting ; for Ronald haa 
come to say farewell before he assumed the ‘‘ Garb of gj 
Gaul,’’ as an ensign in the Gordon Highlanders. hg 


| lovers were surprised in their rendezvous by Sir Allan 
—for at present we leave them, or, rather, they desert | 


who was rating Ronald roundly, when, by a lucky agg. 
dent, he, in his wrath, popped over the high rocky bank 
into the Isla, Nothing could be more opportune. fi, 
was, of course, rescued by Ronald, who, in reward of ; 
sound ducking, obtained, though tacitly, the approbation 
of Sir Allan to the courtship he had clandestinely paid ty 
Alice. Nay, the Baronet even attempted to mollify the 
doughty Lochisla ; and the respective characters of the 
educated Saxon gentleman, and the proud, ill-tanght, 
iraseible, and ireful Celtic chieftain, are well brought out 
in the conversation which took place when Sir Allg 
made fruitless advances for reconciliation. Stern yep. 
geance was finally denounced against Ronald by his sire if 
he dared to think more of the daughter of the enemy of his 
race, 

But Ronald is boune for the wars: he has pledged 
his vows anew; he has taken his last fond leave of the 
weeping Alice, of his father’s towers, and of his devoted 
clansfolk—in the exact way in which such ceremonies should 
be conducted in a romance descriptive of Scottish and 
Highland manners. Edinburgh, its surrounding scenery, 
its ancient grandeur, and proud recollections, next sweep 
on before us, together with its fashionable modern society, 
and the accomplished Miss Macquirks, whose French and 


than the woodnotes wild of the ‘‘ Birks of Invermay,’ 
as warbled by Alice; though the young ladies were de 
lighted to see themselves escorted, and their parties 
brightened, by the uniform of ‘‘a gay Gordon.”’ 

While in the Castle of Edinburgh, Ronald made the 
acquaintance of a young French officer—-a prisoner of war; 
whose path he afterwards romantically crosses, whet 
Vietor d’ Estouville, high in rank, was fighting in Spais 
under the banner of Napoleon. 

Ronald embarked at Leith for Lisbon ; and it is not th 
romance, but the far more certain misery, of war, that 


_ seen in the despair of heart-broken mothers, parting, # 


the ship’s side, for ever from their sons, just enlisted & 
the ‘‘ Gordons,” and destined, after fearful hardships, # 
leave their bones whitening on the fields of Spain. 

And now commence the campaigning adventures; ™ 
we shall quote, as a fair specimen of ‘* The Highlanders® 
Spain,’’ the adventures of a day, when Ronald with bs 
comrades were hastening on to join their regiment, thes 
in Estremadura, under the command of Sir Rowse! 
Hill :— 


. ee 





* By James Grant, Esq. late Od Regiment. 3 vols, London: Colburn, 
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« From a sleep into which he had sunk, he was soon 


the warning pipe fer the march, which 
eed close beneath the window, and then grew fainter 
f eound as Macdonuil-dhu strode on arousing his com- 
rules from their billets, and the wild notes died away in 
the dark and narrow streets of the city. The Major 
ng up at the well-known sound, and Ronald, although 
weatied and unrefreshed, prepared to follow him. 
4*Confound this fashion of Lord Wellington’s! this 
marching always an hour before day-break,’ muttered 
Campbell. ‘The morning is so chilly and cold that my 
yory teeth chatter, and—the devil! my canteen is empty,’ 
he added, shaking the little wooden barrel which went by 
that name, and one of which every officer and soldier on 
service carried slung in a shoulder belt. ‘Shake your 
canteen, my boy ; is there a shot in the locker ? 

“Luckily for the thirsty commander, Ronald's last 
dav’s allowance of ration rum was untouched, and they 
now quaffed it between them to the regimental toast— 
‘[lere’s to the Highlandmen, shoulder to shoulder!’ a 
sentiment well known among the Scottish mountaineers 
as a true military toast. 

“On leaving behind the town of Albuquerque, the 
sound of distant firing in front warned them of their 
nearer approach to the place of their destination and the 
scene of actual hostilities. As they advanced, the sharp 
but seattered reports of musketry, and now and then the 
deeper boom of a field-piece, came floating towards them 
on the breeze which swept along the level places; but an 
eminence, upon which the ancient castle of Zagala is 
situated, obstructed their view of the hostile operations, 
and they pressed eagerly forward to gain the height, full 
of excitement and glee. 

‘‘*Welcome to Spain,’ cried an officer of the 13th 
Light Dragoons, who came galloping up from the rear, 
and reined in his jaded charger by the marching High- 
landers for a few minutes. ‘ There is brave sport going 
oa in front ; press forward, my boys, and you will be in 
at the death, as we used to say at home in old Kent.’ 

‘“*What is going on in advance? asked the major ; 
‘are Ours engaged ? 

“*] have little doubt that they are ; Cameron never 
lags behind, you know. I was left in the rear at Albu- 
uerque on duty, and am now hurrying forward to join 
the 13th, who belong to Long’s cavalry brigade. They 
are now driving a party of plundering French out of La 
Nava; you will have a view of the whole affair when you 
gain the top of the hill. But I must not delay here ; 
wlieu!’ and dashing the spurs into his horse, he disap- 
peared behind the ruinous castle. 

“*Porward, men! double quick. Let us gain the top 
ofthe brae,’ cried Campbell, urging forward with cudgel 


ee miserable Rosinante which he had procured at 
J8d0n, 


awakened by 


. “Carrying their muskets at the long trail, the High- 
landers advanced with that quick trot so habitual to the 
Scottish mountaineers, which soon brought them beneath 
the grass-grown battlements and mouldering towers of 
éagala, from the eminence of which they now had an 
*xtensive view to the southward. 

“The horizon extended to about six or eight leagues, 
we all within that ample circle was waste and barren 
an where the plough had been unknown for an age, and 
3 re nought seemed to flourish but weeds and little 

iurel bushes. 
“ole ruddy sun was setting in the west behind the 
bhi lerra de Moutauches, the dark ridges of which rose 
i ind the high city and castelated rock of Albuquerque ; 
od * every direction was a clear cold blue, save 
deeds the sun, where large masses of gold and purple 
ties poem ba ap, | on the curved outline on the moun- 
ume pt and through every opening the rays fell 
occupied ela reflected by the arms of the troops who 
of has coles 4 level plain, over which shone the long line 
beheld the = splendour. From the height of Zagala they 
mr Operations in front. 

retreating 2, of five handred French infantry were rapidly 
twelve. § toward the cork wood, exposed to the fire of two 
at pound field pieces and the charges of the cavalry 

under General Long ; who took every opportunity 


Wwe 





allowed to shoot them 
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_ of breaking among the little band through the gaps formed 


by the cannon shot, which made complete lanes throurh 
their compact mass. ‘The French retired with admirable 
coolness and bravery, keeping up a hot and rapid fire from 
four sides en the cavalry, who often charged them at full 
speed, brandishing their sabres, but were forced to recoil ; 
and no sooner was a gap made in a face of a solid square, 
by the fall of a file, than it was instantly filled by another. 
And thus leaving behind them a line of killed and wounded, 
they continued their retreat towards Merida, where their 
main body lay, disputing every foot of ground with des- 
perate courage, until they reached the cork wood, which 
being unfavourable for the movements of the cavalry, the 
latter were obliged to retire with considerable loss. 

‘** Hurrah !’ cried Campbell, flourishing his stick, ‘I 
have not seen this sort of work for this year and more. 
You see, Stuart, that a solid square of bold infantry may 
laugh at acharge of horse, who must recoil from their 
bayonets as water from arock. There are the 9th and 
13th Light Dragoons, and the fire of the French seems 
to have cooled their chivalry a little, and shown them 
that a sabre is nothing against brown Bess with a bayonet 
on her muzzle. They are retiring towards us after doing, 
however, all that brave hearts could do. Poor fellows ! 
many of them are lying rolling about wounded and in agony, 
or already dead, near the skirts of that confounded copse, 
by which the frog-eaters have escaped. But where are 
ours 2 I do not see Howard's brigade.’ 

‘** Yonder they are, Major,’ replied Ronald, ‘ halted 
on the level place behind the ruined village. I see the 
bonnets of the Highlanders and the cclours.’ 

‘** Ay, [see them now. Yonder they are, sure enough : 
and the old Hal{-hundred and the 71st light bobs, with 
the tartan trews and hummel bonnets, all as spruce as 
ever, bivouacked comfortably on the bare earth as of old. 
We shall have the pleasure of passing the night without 
even a tent to keep the dew otf us. Carajo! as the 
Spaniard says: you will now taste the delights of soldier- 
ing in good earnest, as I did first in Egypt with old Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie.’ 

‘** We are seen by them. I hear the sound of the 
pipes, and they are waving their bonnets in welcome,’ 
said Alister Macdonald. 

‘¢« Blow up your bags, Macdonuildhu, and let them 
hear the bray of the drones,’ cried Campbell, whacking 
the sides of his nag to urge her onward. ‘ Push forward 
brave lads! we will be with Fassifern and our comrades 
in a few minutes more.’ 

‘« Skirting the miserable village of La Nava, they soon 
arrived at the ground over which the advanced picquet of 
the enemy had retired. ‘Two dead bodies attracted the 
eye of Ronald, as he passed over them, and being the 
first men he had ever seen slain, and in so revolting a 
manner, they made an impression on his mind which was 
not easily effaced. They were young and good-looking 
men, and the same cannon-shot had mowed them both 
down. A complete hole was made in the body of one, 
and his entrails were scattered about; the legs of the 
other were carried away, and lay a few yards off, with a 
ball near them half buried in the turf. ‘Their grenadier 
caps, each adorned with a brass eagle and red plume, had 
fallen off, and the frightful distortion of their livid features, 
with the wild glare of their white and glassy eyes, struck 
Ronald with a feeling of horror ard compassion, which it 
was long ere he could forget. 

‘* * Queer work this!’ said the Major, coolly looking 
at them over his horse’s flank, ‘and you don’t seem to 
admire it much, Stuart: but you are a young soldier yet, 
and will get used to it by and bye. Nothing hardens either 
the heart or the hide so much as a campaign or two. I| 
learned that in Egypt.’ 

‘** Puir callants ! what would their mothers think were 
they to see their bairns as they lie here noo ?’ soliloquised 
Evan, looking after them ruefully. 

‘** It would be an awfu’ sicht for them, or ony 0’ the 
peaceable folk at hame,’ replied another soldier. ‘ But 


what can these twa queer chields, wi’ the muckle brimmed 

hats, be wanting wi’ them ?’ 
‘**The Spanish dogs! Would to Heaven I might be 
dead,’ vociferated Campbell, making 
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& motion with his hand towards the bear-skin covering of 
his holsters. ‘The scoundrels ! they are come to rob and 
strip the dead.’ 

‘‘Two Spanish peasants had approached the bodies, 
about which they exercised their hands so busily, that 
they soon plundered them of knapsacks, accoutrements, 
uniform, and everything, leaving the mutilated bodies, 
stripped to the skin, and exposed on the plain, while they 
made off towards La Nava with their spoil.’’ 

Such is the romance of war! There were, however, 


cordial and joyous meetings and welcomings when the 


hard day’s work was over :— 

‘There was scarcely an officer or private of the new 
comers but was met and greeted by some kinsman or old 
friend, whose canteen of ration rum or Lisbon wine was 
at his service ; and loud were the shouts of laughter and 
merriment that arose on all sides. Eager and earnest 
were the inquiries about village homes and paternal 
hearths in ‘the land of the mountain and the flood,’ 
and to many a Jean, Jessy, and ‘libby, were the wooden 
canteens drained to their dregs! but although the fun 
‘ grew fast and furious’ amongst many, there were some 
whose hearts grew sad at the intelligence which their 
comrades brought, of some grey head, which they loved 
and revered, being laid in the dust in some old and well- 
remembered kirk-yard ; or of a faithless Jenny, who pre- 
ferred a lover,at home to one far away in Spain. 

‘* As the shades of night darkened over the plain of La 
Nava, the sounds died away; and stretching their bare 
legs on the dewy earth, the hardy Highlanders reposed 
between the pyramids of firelocks and bayonets that glit- 
tered in the red glare of the watch-fires, lighted at certain 
distances throughout the bivouac, which became quiet for 
the night, after strong picquets had been posted in the 
direction of Merida, where fifteen hundred French under 
the command of General Dombrouski (a Pole in Buona- 

e’s service) were quartered. Rolled up in a cloak 
and blanket, Ronald laid himself down like the rest, with 
the basket-hilt of his claymore for a pillow and clay for 
his bed; but to sleep in a situation so new and uncom- 
fortable was almost impossible, and he often raised his 
head to view the strange scene around him. 

‘« The ruddy blaze of the fires was cast upon the worn 
uniferm, faded tartan, and sun-burned knees and faces 
of the soldiers, giving a strong light and shade, which in- 
creased the picturesque and romantic appearance of the 
bivouac. ‘The arms of the sentries flashed in the light 
as they paced slowly to and fro on their posts ; and tarther 
off were seen the motionless forms of the cavalry videttes, 
appearing like black equestrian statues in the distance, 
standing perfectly still, with their long dark cloaks flow- 
ing over their horses’ flanks ; but as the night grew 
darker, and the light of the watch-fires waned, these dis- 
tant objects could be no longer discerned. 

The bright stars were twinkling in the dark blue sky, 
and among them a red planet in the west, (the Jon- 
thena of Ossian, ) which Ronald used to watch for hours 
at midnight from the battlements of the tower at Loch- 
isla, while listening to the ancient tales of war or woe re- 
lated by Donald Iverach. 

He thought sadly of his home, and of poor Alice Lisle. 
He gazed upon her miniature until the flickering light of 
the fire failed him, and then drepped into an uneasy slum- 
ber, from which he was startled more than once by the 
deep howling of wild dogs, or other animals, from that 
part of the plain where the dead bodies of the slain lay 
uninterred. 


The storm rose, andthe rain began about midnight to 
fall in torrents, and at dawn Ronald found himself steeped 
in « puddle of water:— 

‘* It became fair about day-break, and Ronald, unable 
to remain longer on the ground, where the water was ac- 
tually forming in puddles around him, arose ; and, so wet 
was the soil, that the impression made by the weight of 
his body was almost immediately filled with water. His 
limbs were so benumbed and stiff that he could scarcely 
move, and his clothing was drenched through the blanket 
and cloak in which be had been muffled up. The soldiers, 





worn out with the fatigues of the preceding day, lay xj 
until the last moment for rest, and slept in ranks, Chop. 
together for warmth, with their muskets under their great. 
coats, and their knapsacks beneath their heads for pj 
Here and there, apart from the rest, one might be see, 
with his miserable wife and two or three little childz, 
huddled close beside him, all nestling under the solitary 
blanket (provided by Government for each man), from 
which the steam arose in a column, owing to the heat o/ 
their bodies acting on the rain-soaked covering. 

‘« The distant sentinels and cavalry videttes wer 
standing motionless and silent at intervals along th 
plain, where banks of white mist were rolling slogiy 
in the yellow lustre of the morning sun, the rising ligt; 
of which was gilding the summits of the mountains aboy, 
Albuquerque. All was misery and unutterable discom. 
fort. Ronald wrung the water from the feathers of hi, 
bonnet, and kept himself in motion to dry his regimes. 
tals and underclothing which stuck close to his skin, 
He now perceived that, in addition to his blanket, Eyay 
had during the storm cast over him his own greateoat, 
standing out the misery of the night in his thin uniform, 
When he met Ronald's eye, he was shivering with eoki, 
exhaustion, and want of sleep. 

‘**OQ Evan! my faithful but foolish fellow, what is this 
you have done ? Did you really strip yourself for me, 
and pass the night thus exposed ¢ exclaimed Ronald 
his heart overflowing with tumultuous feelings at th 
kindness of his humble follower and old friend. 

‘¢* TI thocht ye would be cauld, sir,’’ replied Evan, his 
teeth chattering while he spoke, ‘‘ and my heart bled t 
see ye lying there like a beast of the field on the dreary 
muir in siccan a miserable and eerie nicht. For me, i 
mattered naething, for neither my name nor bluid ar 
gentle.’ ”’ 

The superior officers had found no better accommot- 
tion. ‘* Where is the Colonel?’ asked Ronald of his 
faithful vassal. 


‘¢ « Lying yonder on the bieldy side of his horse.’ 

*** And Mr. Macdonald ? 

*** Is sleeping by the bieldy side of the Major, ands 
burn of water rinnin round them. Och, sirs ! its awh’ 
wark this for gentlemen’s sons.’ 

** * Rouse, Alister,’ said Ronald, stirring him with bs 
sword ; ‘ we shall get under arms immediately. Is 
through the mist yonder that Howard is preparing 
mount.’ ”’ 

The bivouae was roused by the roll of the drums, al 
the troops stood to their arms, and, without food, com 
Some of the familiar sights wer 
too harrowing for the young soldier. On the previow 
night he had seen two men cut down, and their slaughte’ 
had ever since haunted his mind: — 

‘« The scattered bones of two skeletons were discover, 
red and raw as they had been left by jwild animals 
which had been busy upon them the livelong nigt 
Yesterday they were active young soldiers, amimae 
probably with spirit, courage, and many a noble se 
ment—to-day they were bare skeletons left to bles 
unburied on the plain, as the troops had no time ¥ 
inter them. The old campaigners faced them with eo 
parative indifference ; but there was altogether sw 
thing rather appalling to so young a soldier as Ronald # 
the lesson of war and mortality before him, and gioco! 
feelings, which he endeavoured to shake off, took pos 
sion of his mind.’’ 


The troops marched on; Merida was seen in the & 
tance, where Dombrouski, a Pole, in the service of Fram 
was awaiting the British ; but, when he saw General Bi! 
division advance, he drew off. wd 

‘*A small ration was now served out to the 
famished soldiers, and thousands of fires were lit in 


direction, while all the camp-kettles and pans were?® 
into requisition for cooking, and the axes, saws, and be 


menced their march. 


hooks of the pioneers made devastation among the wade : 
wood and wild groves to procure fuel. - 
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«fhe miserable ration consisted of a few ounces of | drawn aside, and through which they were cautiously 


and flesh, given to each man alike without distine- 


4 The flesh was that of iil-fed, jaded, and wearied 
isbour, driven up rapidly after the army. Those given | 


regiment were instantly shot through the head, 
and in a twinkling served out in the allotted quan- 
which were placed warm in the camp kettles to 
jail almost before the circulation of the blood or the vi- 
pration of the fibres had ceased. “n 

s* Phis was the usual way in which the military rations 
were served out in Spain, killed and eaten when the ani- 
mals were in a state of fever from long and hasty journeys, 
tough and hard as bend leather, in consequence of age, 
iji-feeding, and want of proper cooking.’’ 


Hi 


Such, again, is the reality, if not the romance of war. 
More fortunate than mapy of lis brother officers, Ronald 
obtained the shelter of an old dilapidated house in the 


suburbs :-— 


“As the room had no fire-place, Evan made one by 
means of two stones placed in the centre of the floor. Be- 
tween them was kindled a fire with one of the doors which 
Ronald had torn down, and hewn in pieces with his 
sword. 

«The smoke filled the place, and rolled in volumes out 
at every aperture. A large stone, and Evan’s knapsack 
set on end, composed the furniture ; and seated thus, 
they set about the discussion of their meal, which, when 
cooked, was but a sorry mess, being merely the tough 
flesh boiled with the flour, without the aid of a single 
vegetable—tasteless and insipid ; but hunger is said to be 
‘the best sauce,’ and they dispatched it with infinite 
relish. Each had produced his knife, fork, and spoon, 
from his haversack—a strong bag of coarse linen, in which 
provisions are carried on service—and their dinner-set 
was complete. 

‘** Hech me, sirs! I would rather sup sour crowdy at 
the ingle neuk o’ auld Lochisla, than chow sic fushionless 
trash as this,’ said Evan, with strong contempt, as he sat 
squatted on the floor, taking his share of the provision 
out of a camp-kettle lid, and scarcely seen amid the 
smoke. ‘It micht pass muster wi’ a puir chield like me, 
but I trow it’s no tor sie as you, Maister Ronald, or you, 
Maister Macdonald, or ony gentleman o’ that ilk.’ * * * 

‘“«Tt’s an unco thing to march far wi’ an empty 
wame, and fecht fasting; it makes my very heart loup 
like a laverock when I think o’ the braw Scotch brochan 
and kail that the miserable folk here ken naething aboot. 
Uh, it’s a puir hole this Spain, I think, either to techt or 
forage in.’ ’’ 


After their unsavoury repast, Ronald and his companion 
walked out to examine the town. In returning to their 
quarters, the friends rescued a Spanish officer, who, 
while serenading a lady, had been set upon by a band of 
assassins ; and much comes of the adventure, besides the 
introduction of Ronald to Donna Catalina, the beautiful 
and most grateful sister of Don Alvaro—the gentleman 
whose life had been saved by the gallantry of Ronald and 
his friend. The Spaniard, as a first mark of his sense 
“f their services, proposed to transfer them from their 
miserable quarters to his own residence. Jlow much of 
what follows is the embellishment of romance, how much 
exact description, we pretend not to say :— 


“They halted before a large mansion, ornamented 
- lofty columns and broad balconies, upon which the 
ene opened ; through the curtains bright rays of 
ae - a into the dark street. Alvaro applied his 
rors the —_ knocker hanging on the entrance door, 
of ag more like the portal of a prison than that 
ve Are go $ residence—being low, arched, and studded 
iron nails, 

7 é (duien €3 ¢’ said a voice within. 

“oe ge de paz!’ replied Alvaro, while the light 
passage flashed through a little panel which was 


scrutinized. ets vu 
‘The door was immediately opened by an aged and 


which had become too old for agricultural | wrinkled female servant, whose bright black eyes con- 


trasted strangely with her skin, which was shrivelled and 
yellow as an old drum-head. Old Dame Agnes, lamp iin 
hand, led them along a passage, up a broad wooden stair- 
case and into a noble and spacious apartment, which dis- 
played the usual combination of elegance and discomfort, 
so common in the houses of Spanish nobles. The ceiling 
presented beautifully-painted panels, and a gorgeous cor- 
nice of gilded stucco, supported by pilasters of the Co- 
rinthian order ; while the floor from which they rose was 
composed of large square red tiles. Four large easements 
looked towards the Plaza: they were glazed with glass 
—a luxury in Spain—but their shutters were rough deal 
boards, which were barely concealed by the rich white 
curtains overhanging them. The furniture was oak— 
massive, clumsy, and old as the days of Don Quixote. 
Upon the panels of the ceiling, the bases of the pillars, 
and other places, appeared the blazonry of coats armorial, 
displaying the alliances of the family of Villa Franca. 

‘* On the table, beside a guitar, castanets, music 
books, «&c., stood a large silver candelabrum, bearing 
four tall candles, the flames of which flickered in the 
currents of air flowing through many a chink and cranny, 
as if to remind the three british officers that it was at 
home only that comfort was to be found. Heat was dif- 
fused through the room by means of a pan of glowing 
charcoal placed in the centre of the floor ; and a lady, 
who sat with her feet resting upon it in the Spanish man- 
ner, rose at their entrance. 

‘** As she stood erect, her velvet mantilla fell from her 
white shoulders, displaying a round and exquisitely- 
moulded form, tall and full, yet light and graceful. ‘I'he 
noble contour of her head, and the delicate outline of her 
features, were shown by the removal of her black lace 
veil, which she threw back, permitting it to hang sweep- 
ing down behind, giving her that stately and dignified 
air so common to the Spanish ladies, but of which our 
own are so deficient, owing, probably, to the extreme 
stiffness of their head dress. Her skin was fair, exceed- 
ingly so for a Spaniard, but the glossy curls of the 
deepest black falling on her neck, rendered it yet more 
so by contrast. Her crimson lips, and the fine form of 
her nostrils ; her white transparent brow, and full dark 
eyes, shining with inexpressible brilliance, struek the 
three Scots mute with surprise—almost with awe. So 
showy a beauty had not met their gaze since their de- 
parture from Edinburgh; and even Ronald, while keeping 
his hand within the breast of his coat upon the miniature 
of Alice, felt his heart beneath it strangely moved at the 
sight of the fair Spaniard.’’ 

No common romance can move on without the help of 
some incredible monster, some arch-villain, to work the 
machinery. Such a one had already been encountered 
by Ronald in his march to Estremadura. It was the 
same wretch who led the bravoes that had assailed Don 
Alvaro en the preceding night ; and who now, on the 
march, shot the Scottish ensign from behind a thicket of 


evergreens, which overhung the road :— 


‘Ronald Stuart, staggering backwards, fell prostrate 
and bleeding at the feet of his comrades, from whom burst 
a wild shout of rage and surprise; but the strictness of 
British discipline prevented any man from meving in 
search of the assassin. 

‘¢* Hell’s fury!’ cried Colonel Cameron, spurring his 
horse to the spot, while his eyes shet fire. ‘ Search the 
bushes: forward, men! Do not fire in case of alarming 
the rear of the column; but fix bayonets, slay, hew, cut 
to pieces, whoever you find.’ 

‘* With mingled curses and shouts, a hundred High- 
landers dashed through the thicket; but their heavy 
knapsacks and the tall plumes of their bonnets impeded 
their movements in piercing the twisted and 
branches of the thickly-leaved laurels. They searched 
the grove through and through, beating the bushes in 





every direction; but no trace of the assassin was found, 
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save a@ brdad-brimmed sombrero, bearing the figure of the 
Virgin stamped in pewter, fastened to the band encireling 
it, which Alister Macdonald found near a gigantic laurel 
bush, in the midst of the umbrageous branches of which 
its owner lurked unseen. 

‘**It is the hat of Cifuentes—the vagabond of our 
Inst night’s adventure’—said Alister, hewing 4 passage 
through the bushes with his sword, and regaining the 
regiment. 

‘**T would you had brought his head rather. 
it was within the reach of my trusty stick! I would scorn 
to wet Andrea with his base blood.’ 
contracted the broad brow of Campbell while he spoke, 
holding in one hand a steel Highland pistol, which he had 
drawn from his holsters for the purpose of executing dire 
vengeance, had opportunity offered. 

‘* « By all the powers above!’ cried Alister, with fierce 
and stern energy, ‘if ever this accursed Spaniard crosses 
my path, I will make his head fly from his shoulders, as I 
would a thistle from its stalk! nor shall all the corregidors 
and alealdes in Spain prevent me. But how is Stuart? 
oor fellow ! he looks very pale. Has he lost much blood ?’ 

‘* Ronald, supported on the arm of Evan Iverach, stood 
erect within a circle formed by the officers, who crowded 
round, while one of the regimental surgeons examined his 
left arm, which had been wounded by the shot. 


““*Q, gude sake! be gentle wi’ him, Doctor!’ said | 


honest Evan, in great anguish.” 


And every one was gentle ; and Ronald was consigned | 


to the yet more gentle leeching of Donna Catalina. The 


presence of her uncle, the fat prior, gave decorum to the | 
arrangement ; but that worthy seldom came in the way | 
of Catalina and her charge—a handsome youth, who had | 
come to fight for her country, and who but last night | 


had saved the life of her brother. What follows is touch- 


It is not the romance of war, indeed, but the reality 


ing, 


of natural sentiment-— 


‘* Weak and exhausted from the loss of blood, and his | 


head buzzing with Mendizabal’s discourse, right glad was 
fonald when he found himself in a comfortable and 


eplendid couch—Catalina’s own, which she had resigned | 


for his use as the best in the house—with its curtains 


drawn round for the night: and he forgot, in a dreamy | 


aud uneasy slumber, the exciting passages of the last few 
days, the danger of his wound, and the sunny eyes of the 
donna, 

‘* The tolling bells of a neighbouring steeple awakened 


him early next morning, and brought his mind back to | 


the world, and a long chain of disagreeable thouchts. 


‘*There is scarcely anything which makes one feel so | 


much from home as the sound of a strange church bell; 
and the deep and hollow ding-dong which rung from the 


(rothic steeple of San Juan was very different from the | 


morry rattle of the well-known kirk bell at Lochisla. 


Ronald thought of that village bell, and the noble pea- | 


Santry whom it was wont to call to prayer; and the as- 
sociation brought a gush of fond and sad recolleetions 
into his mind. He felt himself, as it were, deserted in a 
strange country—among a people of whose language he 
knew almost nothing: he looked round him, and his apart- 
ment appeared strange and foreign—every object it pre- 
sented was new and peculiar to hiseye. He thought of Scot- 


land—of Homz—home, with all its ten thousand dear and | 
deeply-impressed associations, until he wept like a child, | 
and his mind became a prey to most profound and intense | 


dejection ; suffering from the home sickness an acuteness 
and agony of feeling which only those can know who 
have been so unhappy as to experience this amiable feel- 


ing ; one which exists all-powerfully in the hearts of the | 


Scots, who, although great travellers and wanderers from 
home, ever turn their thoughts, fondly and sadly, to the 
lofty mountains, the green forests, and the rushing rivers 
which they first beheld when young, and tothe grassy sod 
that covers the dust of their warrior ancestors, and 
which they wish to cover their own, when they follow 
them ‘ to the land of the leal.’ 

‘*The feverish state of his body had communicated 
itself to his mind; and for several days and nights, in 


O that | 


A frown of rage > 
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the solitude of his chamber, he brooded over the 

of his native place, enduring the acuteness of the n 

in no small degree : and even the fair Catalina, with her 
songs, her guitar, and her castanets, failed to enliven 
him, at least for a time; his whole pleasure — ang 
a gloomy pleasure it was—being to brood over the 
_memory of his far-off home. The dreams that haunted 
the broken slumbers, which the pain of his wound per. 
| mitted him to snatch, served but to increase the disorder. 
and often from a pleasing vision of his paternal tower 
_with its mountain loch aud pathless pine forests—of his 
white-haired sire as he first beheld him—or of Alice Lisle, 
smiling and beautiful, with her bright eyes and curling 
tresses, twining her arms endearingly round him, and 
laying her soft cheek to his—he was awakened by some 
confounded circumstance, which again brought on him the 
painful and soul-absorbing lethargy, which weighed dow, 
every faculty, rendering him careless of every present ob- 
ject save the miniature of Alice.’’ 


Gradually Ronald recovered, and slowly began to feel 





that he had been venturing too far. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ if I would preserve a true heart, and my alle. 
giance to Alice, I must fly from you, Catalina.’’— 


‘* While he reasoned thus with himself, Catalina raised 
her dark and laughing eyes to his, while she struck the 
chords of her instrument, and sang a few words of a yery 
beautiful Spanish air. So melodious was her tone, so 
graceful her manner, so winning the expression of eye, 
_who can wonder that Ronald’s resolution melted like snow 
in the sunshine, and that he felt himself vanquished? 
Poor Alice! With an air of tenderness and embarrass. 
ment, he took the little hand of the donna within his own, 
She read in his eye the thoughts that passed through his 
mind: she cast down her long jetty lashes, while a rich 
bloom suffused her soft cheek. Ronald was about to 
murmur forth something—in fact, he knew not what— 
when a loud knocking at the outer gate of the mansion, 
| and the sound of a well-known voice, aroused him. 

‘«*« Unbar the yett this instant, ye aul’ doited gomeral! 
I will see my Maister in spite o’ ye,’ cried Evan impa- 
tiently, while Agnes delayed unbarring the door to % 
| boisterous a visiter. 
—  ** Caramba, senor! Quien es?’ she repeated. 
‘« * Gudewife, I speak nae language but my ain; $0 ye 
| needna waste your wind by speirin’ questions that I eanna 
| answer.’ 

‘At Ronald's desire, the old housekeeper undid the door, 
| which was well secured by many a bar and lock; and he 
immediately saw the waving plumes of Evan’s bonnet 
dancing above the shrubbery, as he came hastily towards 
the fountain, with his musket at the long trail, and his 
uniform and accoutrements covered with the dust of a 
_long day’s march. His joy was unbounded on seeing his 
| master, and rapid and quick were the earnest inquiries he 


j 


made, without waiting for answers, concerning his wound, 
_and how he had been treated ‘by the unco folk he had 
been left to bide amang—begging the bonnie leddy’s 
| pardon.’ ’’ 


An old newspaper, which was found among Evan's dis- 
patches, came opportunely to cover Ronald’s disloyalty ; 
for it announced, amongst its other lying chronicles, the 
intended marriage of Lord Hyndford—there was then 
Lord Hyndford—with the only daughter of Sir Allan 
Lisle. The brother of that young lady, we should have 
told had now arrived in Spain, like Ronald, an ensign in 
the ‘*Gordons’’ ; and Louis Lisle was the earliest friend 
of Ronald. 

Though swerving from his fealty himself, Ronald claimed 
the privilege of his sex to be madly wroth with the faith- 
lessness of Alice ;—‘‘ Hyndford — Carmichael, Earl 
Hyndford! Ay! the glitter of the coronet has more 
charms for her than asubaltern’s epaulet. But I would not 
he my father’s son if I thought more of her.’’ And no 


| 


like a true man, Mr. Ensign Stuart, when about t be 
deprived of his mistress, not through his own inconstaaey 
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hut her faithlessness, felt the full value of what he had 


pean wilfully throwing away. But this is the romance of | 
printed romances, and our business is with the romance | 
of war. Some of that romance is teo horrible, too re- 
yolting, to be placed before the reader ; though that such 
econes have passed, nay, are frequent in lands where 
Among these 


this scourge is raging, is but too true. 
esis the fate of Donna Catalina, which even a more | 
tised fictionist would not, in all its dreadful horrors, | 

It would have re- 


have ventured to present so nakedly. 
quired no ordinary skill to have rendered the catastrophe 
of Catalina fit for representation in a work of entertain- 
It is enough that this beautiful creature became 
But pri- 


ment. 
the victim of the monster-villain of the story. 


vate sorrow and affection must give way to public duty. | 


Almarez was to be taken ; and the British General battled | 
‘or atime, at last succeeded in carrying the forts. One | 
of these had been gallantly defended by D’ Estouville, the 
French officer, with whom, when a prisoner of war, 
Ronald had become acquainted in Edinburgh Castle. 

We cannot give the long conversation of the officers, 
aliens in nation but friends in heart, when they met for 
the last time, and under the most painful circumstances. 
Life was ebbing fast with D’ Estouville, but his spirit was 


unchanged :— 

“He spoke now with more difficulty, and at longer in- 
tervals, ‘ Glory to France, and long life to the great Em- 
peror, and | trust he will think Major D’ Kstouville has done 
vis duty. Almarez I defended to the last; and Maurice, 
had you not cut the pontoon we might have effected our 
retreat. The Emperor would have saved four hundred 
soldiers of his noble old Guard.’ 

‘«* And your life, Vietor’— 

“*«A mere bagatelle! I lay it down in his service.’ 

“* Vive? Empereur !’ cried one of his soldiers, who 
lay within hearing on their pallets of straw. ‘The shout 
was taken up by many, and echoed through distant parts 
of the Chapel. D’Estouville’s eye flashed brightly, he 
waved his hand as he would have brandished his sword, 
and, exhausted with speaking, and the emotions which the | 
gallant battle ery aroused within him, he again sank back- 
wards, and by the spasms which crossed his pallid fea- 
tures, they saw too surely that the moment of death was 
nigh. Again, rousing himself from his lethargy, he bee- 
koned to Ronald, who knelt down beside him. 

‘““* T would speak to you of Diane de Montmickel,’ he 
whispered, in tremulous and broken accents. ‘ Iler hus- 
band, Monsieur le Baron—de Clappourknuis—the letter 
| gave you at ‘I'ruxillo ; alu! son ami, do you not under- 
stand me ? 

‘** Indeed I do not, D’ Estouville.’ 

‘** The hand of the grim king of terrors is upon me : the 
«ands of life are ebbing fast, and my voice will fail me soon. | 
Monsieur le Baron—’ 

‘** Is released from the Castle of Albuquerque, and has 
passed over to the French lines. Think not of these, 
1 Estouville.’ 

ip a would give you a message to Diane.’ 

Alas, how can I ever deliver it ? 

“* Find means, croiz Dieu !’ muttered he piteously. 
‘ Kneel closer to me. I depend on your honour, Mon- 
‘eur Stuart. Diane—Diane’— 

7 ‘What of her? Say—say ere it be too late ! 
hatte a a no reply. What the Frenchinan would 
on the har yon on his lips, and he fell back speechless 

i @ knapsack which formed his pillow. 

“* He never spoke again ; but in a few minutes died, and 
Without a struggie.’’ 

_ /@ might multiply such descriptions, but it is enough 
- have exhibited the general character of the ‘* High- | 
‘anders in Spain.’”’ Of connected story, there is little, | 
and even the incidents are of a desultory kind, as the au- 


thor takeg up whatever theme may serve for a sketch 
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| space of ground fully six miles in length. 


of military operations or scenic description. We 
should have liked to show our readers some of the 
stronger points—the Passes of the Pyrennees, or the 
Passage of the Nive—but cannot even quote the aeeount 
of the brave enterprise of the hero, Ronald, and the small 
and gallant party which he led on a most hazardous ser- 


vice, though it is the closing scene, and one of the most 

finished, as a picture of actual war, in the volumes, 
When our heroes have, in the three volumes yet to 

come, fought their way through France, conquered at 


Waterloo, ‘and returned to Scotland, we may, perhaps, 
meet them again. Meanwhile, as a farewell to the ‘‘ Ro- 


mance of War,’’ we give a glimpse of the field of Vittoria 
on the day after the battle: — 
‘* As Ronald passed slowly onwards to that part of the 


_ heights whence he expected to have a view of the whole 
| battle-field, he beheld the officer whom he had encoun- 


tered lying dead, pierced with a score of bayonet wounds. 
A soldier of the light company lay dead across him, with 
his face literally dashed to pieces by a blow from the butt- 
end of a musket, and so much was he disfigured that it was 
impossible to recognise him. Close by a piper of the 71st 
lay dead with his pipe under his arm; his blood had 
formed a black pool around him of more than a yard 
square. Hundreds were lying everywhere in the same 
condition; but further details would only prove tiresome 
or revolting. 

‘* With much difficulty Stuart gained the extremity of 
the ridge, and the whole soul-stirring display of the field 
ot Vittoria burst at once upon his gaze, extending over a 
Truly thicker 
than leaves in autumn, the bodies of men were strewed 
along the whole length of the hostile armies. The warm 
light of the setting sun was beaming on the mountain tops ; 
but its lustre had long since faded on the sylvan vale of 
the Zadorra, where the shadows of evening were setting 
on the pale faces of the dead and the dying. The plains 
of Vittoria, too, were growing dark, but at the first view 
Ronald was enabled to perceive, and his heart beat proudly 
while he did so, that the allies had conquered, and the 
boastful story of the Gaul was false. 

‘* Afar otf he beheld dense clouds of dust rolling along 
the roads which led to Pampeluna and Bayonne. There 
the glistening arms were flashing iu the light of the western 
sky, as the brigades of British cavalry swept on like whirl- 
winds, charging and driving before them sabre a la main 
the confused masses of French infantry, who, when their 
position was abandoned, retired hurriedly towards the 
main roads for France. He saw his own division far 
down the plain driving a celumn like a herd of sheep along 
the banks of the river towards Vittoria, beyond which they 
pursued them, until the smoke of the conflict, and the dust 
which marked its route, were hidden by the cloud of night. 

‘* But long before this he had begun to deseend the 
hills, and weak and wearied as he was, he found it no easy 
task to scramble among the furze, briars, and vrambles, 
with which their sides were covered. At the foot of 
them he found many men of his own regiment lying dead. 
These had been slain by the fire ef a few field pieces, 
which the French had brought to bear upon them while 
moving towards Puebla. ‘The moon broke forth when he 
reached the bank of the Zadorra, which he forded, the 
water rising up to his waist. ° » ° ° 

‘* No shrieks now saluted his ears as he passed over the 
plain; but.groans, deep and harrowing groans of agony, 
and half-muttered cries for water, or pious ejaculations, 
were heard on every side ; while the ghastly and distorted 
faces, the glazed and upturned eyes, the black and bloody 
wounds of the dead, appeared horrible as the pale light of 
the moon fellon them. The vast field, although so many 
thousand men lay prostrate upon it, was, comparatively 
speaking, still; and to Ronald there seemed something sad 
and awful in the silence which suecceded the ear-deafening 


roar of the battle which had rung there the livelong day. 


Many a strong hand was stretehed there powerless, and 
many a gallant heart, which had beat high with hope and 
bravery in the morning, lay there cold enough at night, 
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“< Little think the good folk at home—those who for , home and domestic circle. But the agony of dying meq 
days would be haunted by the memory of some sudden | and the tears of women are alike forgotten and un 
death which possibly they had witnessed in the streets— | when forts fire, cities illuminate, balls are given, and majj, 
little do these good people imagine, or perhaps care for, | sweep along decorated with flags and laurels in honour of 
the mighty amount of misery accumulated on a single | a victory.’’ 
battle-field, and the woe it may carry into many a happy 








JOAN OF ARC.* 
In reference to M. Michelet’s History of France. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Wuat is to be thought ofher 2? What is to be | blood. Daughter of Domrémy, when the gra. 
thought of the poor shepherd girl from the hills | titude of thy king shall awaken, thou wilt be 
and forests of Lorraine, that—like the Hebrew | sleeping the sleep of the dead. Call her, King 
shepherd boy from the hills and forests of Judea of France, but she will not hear thee! Cite her 
—rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, | by thy apparitors to come and receive a robe of 
out of the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pas- | honour, but she will be found en contumaee, 
toral solitudes, to a station in the van of armies, | When the thunders of universal France, as even 
and to the more perilous station at the right | yet may happen, shall proclaim the grandeur of 
hand of kings ? The Hebrew boy inaugurated | the poor shepherd girl that gave up all for her 
his patriotic mission by an act, by a victorious country—thy ear, young shepherd girl, will have 
act, such as no man could deny. But so did the been deaf for five centuries. To suffer and to 
virl of Lorraine, if we read her story as it was do, that was thy portion in this life ; to do— 
read by those who saw her nearest. Adverse never for thyself, always for others ; to sufer— 
armies bore witness to the boy as no pretender: | never in the persons of generous champions, al- 
but so they did to the gentle girl. Judged by ways in thy own :—that was thy destiny ; and 
the voices of all who saw them from a station of | not for a moment was it hidden from thyself, 
aood will, both were found true and loyal to any | Life, thou said’st, is short : and the sleep, which 
promises involved in their first acts. Enemies | is in the grave, is long! Let me use that life, » 
it was that made the difference between their | transitory, for the glory of those heavenly dreams 
subsequent fortunes. The boy rose—to a splen- | destined to comfort the sleep which is so long, 
dour and a noon-day prosperity, both personal and | This pure creature—pure from every suspicion of 
public, that rang through the records of his people, | even a visionary self-interest, even as she was 
and became a bye-word amongst his posterity for pure in senses more obvious—never once did this 
« thousand years, until the sceptre was departing holy child, as regarded herself, relax from her 
from Judah. The poor, forsaken girl, on the , belief in the darkness that was travelling to meet 
contrary, drank not herself from that cup of rest her. She might not prefigure the very manner 
which she had secured for France. She never sang | of her death ; she saw not in vision perhaps the 
together with the songs that rose in her native | aérial altitude of the fiery scaffold, the spee- 
Domrémy, as echoes to the departing steps of | tators without end on every road pouring int 
invaders, She mingled not in the festal dances | Rouen as to a coronation, the surging smoke, 
at Vaucouleurs which celebrated in rapture the | the volleying flames, the hostile faces all around, 
redemption of France, No! for her voice was | the pitying eye that lurked but here and there 
then silent; No! for her feet were dust. Pure, until nature and imperishable truth broke loow 
innocent, noble-hearted girl! whom, from earliest | from artificial restraints; these might not be app 
youth, ever I believed in as full of truth and rent through the mists of the hurrying future. But 
self-sacrifice, this was amongst the strongest the voice that called her to death, that she heard 
pledges for thy side, that never once—no, not for ever. 
for a moment of weakness—didst thou revel in Great was the throne of France even in tho# 
the vision of coronets and honour from man. Co- days, and great was he that sate upon it: but 
ronets for thee! Ohno! Honours, if they come well Joanna knew that not the throne, nor he 
when all is over, are for those that share thy that sate upon it, was for her ; but, on the con. 
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* Arc :—Modern France, that should know a great deal better. than myself, insists that the name is not d’ Are, 4¢ 
of Are, but Dare. Now it happens sometimes, that if a person, whose position guarantees his access to the 
information, will content himself with gloomy dogmatism, striking the table with his fist, and saying in a terrific 
— Itis so; and there's an end of it,"—one bows deferentially, and submits. But if, unhappily for himself, won bs 
this docility, he relents too amiably into reasons and arguments, probably one raises an insurrection against him 
may never be crushed; for in the fields of logic one can skinaiiohs, perhaps, us well as he. Had he confined 


to dogmatism; be would have entrenched his position in darkness, and have hidden his own vulnerable points. 
coming down to base reasons, he lets in light, and one sees where to plant the blows. Now, the worshipful rease® 
modern France for disturbing the old received spelling, is—that Jean Hordal, a descendant of La Pucelle’s prothet. 
spelled the name Dearc, in 1612. But what of that? Beside the chances that M. Hordal might be a gigantic! 
head, it is notorious that what small matter of spelling Providence had thought fit to disburse amongst man i® ue 
seventeenth century, was all monopolised by printers: in France, much more so. 

+ Those that share thy blood:—a collateral relative of Joanna's was subsequently ennobled by the tide of du Lys 
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trary, that she was for them ; not she by them, 
pat they by her, should rise from the dust. Gor- 
weous were the lilies of France, and for centuries 
had the privilege to spread their beauty over land 
and sea, until, in another century, the wrath of 
Ged and man combined to wither them ; but 
well Joanna knew, early at Domrémy she had 
read that bitter truth, that the lilies of France 
would decorate no garland for her, Flower nor 
bud, bell nor blossom, would ever bloom for 
her. 

But stop. 


JOAN OF ARC, 





What reason is there for taking up | 


this subject of Joanna precisely in this spring of | 
18472 Might it not have been left till the spring 


of 19472 or, perhaps, left till called for? Yes, 
hut it ig ealled for ; and clamorously. You are 
aware, reader, that amongst the many original 
thinkers, whom modern France has produced, 
one of the reputed leaders is M. Michelet. 
these writers are of a revolutionary cast; not 
in a political sense merely, but in all senses : 
mad, oftentimes, as March hares ; crazy with the 
laughing-gas of recovered liberty ; drunk with 
the wine-cup of their mighty Revolution; snort- 
ing, whinnying, throwing up their heels, like wild 
horses in the boundless Pampas, and running 
races of defiance with snipes, or with the winds, 
or with their own shadows, if they can find nothing 
else to challenge. Some time or other, I, that 
have leisure to read, may introduce vou, that have 
not, to two or three dozen of these writers ; of 
whom I can assure you beforehand that they are 
often profound, and at intervals are even as im- 
passioned as if they were come of our best English 
blood, and sometimes (because it is not pleasant 
that people should be too easy to understand) al- 
most as obscure as if they had been suckled by 
transcendental German nurses. But now, con- 
fining our attention to M. Michelet—who is quite 
sufficient to lead a man into a gallop, requiring 
two relays, at least, of fresh readers;—we in Eng- 
land—who know him best by his worst book, the 
book against Priests, &c., which has been most cir- 
culated —kuow him disadvantageously. That book 
is a rhapsody of incoherence. M. Michelet was 
light-headed, I believe, when he wrote it : and itis 
well that his keepers overtook him in time to in- 
tercept a second part. 
is quite another thing. 
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to the inevitably-political man of this day—with- 
out perilous openings for assault. If I, for in- 
stance, on the part of England, should happen to 
turn my labours into that channel, and (en the 
model of Lord Perey going to Chevy Chase)— 

———— “A vow to God should make 

My pleasure in the Michelet woods 

Three summer days to take,” 

—propably from simple delirium, I might hunt 
M. Michelet into delirium tremens. Two strong 
angels stand by the side of History, whether 
French History or English, as heraldic sup- 
porters: the angel of Research on the left hand, 
that must read millions of dusty parchments, and 


_of pages blotted with lies ; the angel of Medita- 


tion on the right hand, that must cleanse these 
lying records with fire, even as of old the dra- 


_peries of asbestos were cleansed, and must quicken 


All | 





} 


But his History of France | this class belongs the Maid of Are. 


them into regenerated life. Willingly I acknow- 
ledge that no man will ever avoid innumerable 
errors of detail: with so vast a compass of ground 
to traverse, this is impossible: but such errors 
(though I have a bushel on hand, at M. Michelet’s 
service) are not the game I chase: it is the bitter 
and unfair spirit in which M. Michelet writes 
against England. Even that, after all, is but 
my secondary object: the real one is Joanna, the 
Pucelle d’Orleans, for herself. 

I am not going to write the History of La Pu- 
celle : to do this, or even circumstantially to re- 
port the history of her persecution and bitter 
death, of her struggle with false witnesses and 
with ensnaring judges, it would be necessary 
to have before us all the documents, and, there- 
fore, the collection only now forthcoming in Paris. 
But my purpose is narrower. There have been 
great thinkers, disdaining the careless judgments 
of contemporaries, who have thrown themselves 
boldly on the judgment of a far posterity, that 
should have had time to review, to ponder, to 
compare. There have been great actors on the 
stage of tragic humanity that might, with the 
same depth of confidence, have appealed from 


| the levity of compatriot friends—too heartless for 


the sublime interest of their story, and too im- 
patient for the labour of sifting its perplexities— 
to the magnanimity and justice of enemies. To 
The Romans 


A man, in whatsoever | were too faithful to the ideal of grandeur in 


‘raft he sails, cannot stretch away out of sight | themselves not to relent, after a generation or 
when he is linked to the windings of the shore by | two, before the grandeur of Hannibal. Mithri- 


towing ropes of history. Facts, and the conse- 
quences of facts, draw the writer back to the 
faleoner’s lure from the giddiest heights of specu- 
lation, Here, therefore—in his France—if not 
always free from flightiness, if now and then off 
like a rocket for an airy wheel in the clouds, M. 
Michelet, with natural politeness, never forgets 
that he has left a large audience waiting for him 
on earth, and gazing upwards in anxiety for his 
return : return, therefore, he does. 


a clear of certain temptations in one diree- 
m, has separate dangers of its own. 
sible so to Write 
—works 


It is impos- 


dates—a more doubtful person—yet, merely for 
the magic perseverance of his indomitable malice, 
won from the same Romans the only real honour 
that ever he received on earth. And we English 
have ever shown the same homage to stubborn 
enmity. To work unflinchingly for the ruin of 


_ England; to say through life, by word and by deed 


But History, | 


—Delenda est Anglia Victri# ! that one pur- 
pose of malice, faithfully pursued, has quartered 
some people upon our national funds of homage 
as by a perpetual annuity. Better than an in- 
heritance of service rendered to England herself, 


a History of France, or of England , has sometimes proved the most insane hatred to 
becoming every hour more indispensable | England. Hyder Ali, even his far inferior son 
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Tippoo, and Napoleon—have all benefitted by this 
disposition amongst ourselves to exaggerate the 
merit of diabolic enmity. Not one of these men 
was ever capable, in a solitary instance, of prais- 
ing an enemy—(what do you say to that, reader} 
and yet, in their behalf, we consent to forget, not 
their crimes only, bat (which is worse) their hideous 
bigotry and anti-magnanimous egotism ; for na- 
tionality it was not. Suffrein, and some half 
dozen of other French nautical heroes, because 
rightly they did us all the mischief they could, 


[which was really great] are names justly re- | 
On the same principle, La | 


verenced in England. 
Pueelle d’ Orleans, the victorious enemy of Eng- 
land, has been destined to receive her deepest 


commemoration from the magnanimous justice of 
lett. 
Joanna, as we in England should call her, but, | 
(or, | 
as M. Michelet asserts, Jean*) d’ Arc, was born | 


Englishmen. 


according to her own statement, Jeanne 


at Domrémy, a village on the marches of 


Lorraine and Champagne, and dependent upon | 
[ have called her a_ 


the town of Vaucouleurs, 
Lorrainer, not simply because the word is prettier, 
but because Champagne too odiously reminds us 
English of what are for us imaginary wines, 
which, undoubtedly, La Pucelle tasted as rarely 
as we English ; we English, because the Cham- 
pagne of London is chietly grown in Devon- 
shire ; 
Champagne never, by any chance, flowed into 
the fountain of Domrémy, from which only she 
drank. 


‘‘took after her father,” who happened to be a 
Champencis. Tam sure she did not: for her 
father was a filthy old fellow, whom IL shall soon 
teach the judicious reader to hate. But, (says 
M. Michelet, arguing the case physiologically) 
“ she had none of the Lorrainian asperity ;’’ 

it seems she had only * the gentleness of Cham- 
pagne, its simplicity mingled with sense and acute- 
ness, as you find it in Joinville.” All these things 
she had: and she was worth a thousand Join- 
villes, meaning either the prince so called, or the 
fine old crusader. But still, though I love Joanna 
dearly, I cannot shut my eyes entirely to the Lor- 
raine element of “asperitv” in her nature. No ; 
really now, she must have had a shade of that, 


no, 


though very slightly developed—a mere soupeon, 
as French cooks express it in speaking of cavenne 
pepper, when she caused so many of our English 
* * Jean” :—M. Michelet asserts that there was a mysti- 
cal meaning at that wra in calling a child Jean; it implied 
a secret commendation of a child, if not a dedication, to St. 
John the Evangelist, the beloved disciple, the apostle of 
love and mysterious Visions. But, really, as the name was 
so exceedingly cominon, few people will detect a mystery 
in calling a boy by the name of Jack, though it does seem 
mysterious to call agirlJack. It may be less so in France, 
where a beautiful practice bas always prevailed of giving 
to a bov his mother's name— preceded and strengthened by 
a male name, as Charles Anne, Victor Victoire. In cases 
where a mother’s memory lias been unusually dear to a 
son, this vocal memento of ber, locked into the circle of his 
own name, gives to it the tenderness of a testamentary re 

lique, or a funeral ring. 1 presume, therefore, that la Pu- 
celle must have borne the baptisinal names of Jeanne Jean; 
the latter with no reference to so sublime a person as St. 
John, but simply to some relative. 





La Puceelle, because the Champagne of | 


a : | 
M. Michelet will have her to be a Cham- | 
penoise, and for no better reason than that she 
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throats to be cut, But could she do less? Ny. 
I always say so; but still you never saw a por. 
son kill even a trout with a perfectly “ Cham. 
pagne’” face of “ gentleness and simplicity,” 
though often, no doubt, with considerable “ acute. 
ness.” All your cooks and butchers wear a Lop. 
raine cast of expression. 

These disputes, however, turn on refinements 
too nice, Domrémy stood upon the frontiers. 
and, like other frontiers, produced a mised ides 
representing the eis and the trans. <A river (i 
is true) formed the boundary line at this point— 
the river Meuse; and that in old days might 
have divided the populations ; but in these davs 
it did not—there were bridges, there were ferries, 
and weddings crossed from the right bank to the 
Here lay two great roads, not so much for 
travellers, that were few, as for armies that were 
too many by half. These two roads, one of whieh 
was the great high road between France and 
Germany, decussate? at this very point ; which 
is a learned way of saying that they formed a St, 
Andrew’s eross, or letter of X. T hope the com. 
positor will choose a good large X, in which case 
the point of intersection, the locus of conflux for 


these four diverging arms, will finish the reader's 


geographical education, by showing him to a 


/hair’s breadth where it was that Domrémy stood, 


These roads, so grandly situated, as great trank 
arteries between two mighty realms, * and haunt- 
ed for ever by wars or rumours of wars, decussated 
(for anything IT know to the contrary) absolutely 
under Joanna’s bed-room window: one rolling 
away to the right, past Monsieur D’Are’s ald 
barn, and the other, unaccountably preferring, (but 
there’s no disputing about tastes), to sweep round 
that odious man’s odious pigstve to the left. 
Things being situated as is here laid down, vit. 
in respect of the deeussation, and in respect of Jo- 
anna’s bed-room; it follows that, if she had dropped 
her glove by accident from her chamber window 
into the very bull’s-eve of the target, in the centre 
of X, not one of several great potentates could 
(though all animated by the sincerest desires for 
the peace of Europe) have possibly come to any 
clear understanding on the question of whom the 
glove was meant for. Whence the candid reader 
perceives at onee the necessity for at least four 
bloody wars. Falling indeed a little farther, a8, 
for instance, into the pigstye, the glove could net 
have furnished to the most peppery prinee any 
shadow of excuse for arming : he would not have 
had a leg to stand upon in taking such a pervers 
line of conduct. But, if it fell (as by the hype 
thesis it did) into the one sole point of ground 
common to four kings, itis clear that, instead of 


leg to stand upon, eight separate legs would have 


had no ground to stand upon unless by treading 


on each other's toes. The philosopher, therefore, 
_ sees clearly the necessity of a war, and regrets that 


sometimes nations do not wait for grounds of wa 
so solid. 


eee ae 2 ee wl 





* And reminding one of that inscription, so justly of 
mired by Paul Richter, which a Russian Czarina - 


a guide post near Moscow—This is the road that leads # 
Constantinople. 
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In the circumstances supposed, though the four 
kings might be unable to see their way clearly 
without the help of gunpowder to any decision 


upon Joanna’s intention, she—poor thing ! —never 
could mistake her intentions for a moment. All 
her love was for France ; and, therefore, any 
glove she might drop into the quadrivium must 
be wickedly missent by the post-office, if it found 
its way to any king but the king of France. 

On whatever side of the border chance had 
thrown Joanna, the same love to France would 
have been nurtured. For it is a strange fact, 
noticed by M. Michelet and others, that the Dukes 
of Bar and Lorraine had for generations pursued 
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' with the darkness of monsoons. 


the policy of eternal warfare with France on their 


own account, yet also of eternal amity and league 


with France in case anybody else presumed to | 


attack her. Let peace settle upon France, and 
before long you might rely upon seeing the little 
vixen Lorraine flying at the throat of France. 
Let France be assailed by a formidable enemy, 
and instantly you saw a Duke of Lorraine or Bar 


insisting on having his throat eut in support of 


France; which favour accordingly was cheerfully 
granted to them in three great successive battles 
by the English and by the Turkish Sultan, viz., 
at Crécy, at Nicopolis, and at Agincourt. 

This sympathy with France during great 
eclipses in those that during ordinary seasons 
were always teasing her with brawls and guerrilla 
inroads, strengthened the natural piety to France 
of those that were confessedly the children of her 
own house, The outposts of France, as one may 
call the great frontier provinces, were of all loca- 
lities the most devoted to the Fleurs de Lys, 
To witness, at any great crisis, the generous 
devotion to these lilies of the little fiery cousin 
that in gentler weather was for ever tilting at 
her breast, could not but fan the zeal of the 
legitimate daughter: whilst to occupy a post of 
honour on the frontiers against an old hereditary 
enemy of France, would naturally have stimulated 
this zeal by a sentiment of martial pride, had 
there even been no other stimulant to zeal by a 
sense of danger always threatening, and of hatred 
always smouldering. That great four-headed 
road was a perpetual memento to patriotic ardour. 
To say, this way lies the road to Paris—and that 
other way to Aix-la-Chapelle, this to Prague, that 
to Vienna—nourished the warfare of the heart by 
daily ministrations of sense. The eye that watched 
for the gleams of lance or helmet from the hostile 
rontier, the ear that listened for the groaning of 
wheels, made the highroad itself, with its relations 
‘o centres so remote, into a manual of patriotic 
enmity, 

The situation, therefore, locally of Joanna was 
full of profound suggestions to a heart that lis- 
tened for the stealthy steps of change and fear 
that too surely were in motion. But if the place 
i say the times, the burthen of the times, 
,. more so, The air overhead in its upper 
ee was hurtling with the obscure sound ; 
NO mc with sullen fermenting of storms that 

1 gathering for a hundred and thirty 
The battle of Agincourt in Joanna’s 


Years, 
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childhood had re-opened the wounds of France, 
Crécy and Poictiers, those withering  over- 
throws for the chivalry of France, had been 
tranquillised by more than half a century ; but 
this resurrection of their trumpet wails made the 
whole series of battles and endless skirmishes 
take their stations as parts in one drama, The 
graves that had closed sixty years ago, seemed 
to fly open in sympathy with a sorrow that echoed 
their own. The monarchy of France laboured in 
extremity, rocked and reeled like a ship fighting 
The madness of 
the poor King (Charles VI.) falling in at such a 
crisis, like the case of women labouring in child- 
birth during the storming of a city, trebled the 
awfulness of the time. Even the wild story of 
the incident which had immediately occasioned 
the explosion of this madness—the case of a man 
unknown, gloomy, and perhaps maniacal himself, 
coming out of a forest at noonday, laying his hand 
upon the bridle of the King’s horse, checking him 
for a moment to say, “* Oh, King, thou art be- 
traved,’’ andthen vanishing no man knew whither, 
as he had appeared for no man knew what—tfell 
in with the universal prostration of mind that 
laid France on her knees as before the slow un- 
weaving of some ancient prophetic doom. The 
famines, the extraordinary diseases, the insurree- 
tions of the peasantry up and down Europe, 
these were chords struck from the same mysterious 
harp ; but these were transitory chords. There 
had been others of deeper and more ominous 
sound, The termination of the crusades, the 
destruction of the Templars, the Papal interdicts, 
the tragedies caused or suffered by the House of 
Anjou, by the Emperor—these were full of a more 
permanent significance ; but since then the colos- 
sal figure of feudalism was seen standing as it 
were on tiptoe at Crécy for flight from earth ; 
that was a revolution unparalleled ; yet that was 
a trifle by comparison with the more fearful revo- 
lutions that were mining below the Church. By 
her own internal schisms, by the abominable spec- 
tacle of a double Pope—so that no man, except 
through political bias, could even guess which was 
Heaven’s vicegerent, and which the creature of hell 
—she was already rehearsing, as in still earlier 
forms she had rehearsed, the first rent in her 
foundations (reserved for the coming century) 
which no man should ever heal. 

These were the loftiest peaks of the cloudlancd 
in the skies that to the scientific gazer first caught 
the colours of the new morning in advance. But 
the whole vast range alike of sweeping glooms 
overhead, dwelt upon all meditative minds, even 
those that could not distinguish the altitudes nor 
decipher the forms. It was, therefore, not her 
own age alone, as affected by its immediate ca- 
lamities, that lay with such weight upon Joanna’s 
mind; but her own age, as one section in a vast 
mysterious drama, unweaving through a century 
back, and drawing nearer continually to crisis 
after crisis. Cataracts and rapids were heard 
roaring a-head; and signs were seen far back, 
by help of old men’s memories, which answered 
secretly to signs now coming forward on the eye, 
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even as locks answer to keys. It was not won- 
derful that in such a haunted solitude, with such 


a haunted heart, Joanne should see angelic | 


visions, and hear angelie voices. These voices 
whispered to her the duty, imposed upon herself, 
of delivering France. Five years she listened to 
these monitory voices with internal struggles. 
At length she could resist no longer. Doubt gave 
way; and she left her home in order to present 
herself at the Dauphin’s court. 





The education of this poor girl was mean ac-_ 
cording to the present standard ; was ineffably | 


grand, according to a purer philosophic stan- | 


dard ; and only not good for our age, because for 
us it would be unattainable. 


She read nothing, 


for she could not read ; but she had heard others | 


read parts of the Roman martyrology. She wept 
in sympathy with the sad Misereres of the Romish 
chaunting ; she rose to heaven with the glad tri- 
umphant Gloria in Excelcis: she drew her comfort 
and her vital strength from the rites of her church. 
But, next after these spiritual advantages, she 
owed most to the advantages of her situation. 
The fountain of Domrémy was on the brink of 
a boundless forest ; and it was haunted to that 
degree by fairies that the parish priest (curé) 


was obliged to read mass there once a-year, in | 





order to keep them in any decent bounds. | 
‘all the dim tales connected with their haunted 


Fairies are important, even in a statistical view ; 
certain weeds mark poverty in the soil, fairies 
mark its solitude. As surely as the wolf retires 
before cities, does the fairy sequester herself from 
the haunts of licensed vietuallers. <A village is 
too much for her nervous delicacy : 
can tolerate a distant view of a hamlet. We 
may judge, therefore, by the uneasiness and ex- 
tra trouble which they gave to the parson, in 
what strength the fairies mustered at Domrémy, 
and, by a satisfactory consequence, how thinly 
sown with men and women must have been that 
region even in its inhabited spots. 
rests of Domrémy—those were the glories of the 


at most, she | 


But the fo- | 


land: for, in them abode mysterious powers and | 
ancient secrets that towered into tragic strength. | 
Syria and the Euphrates, there is an inevitable 


‘* Abbevs there were, and abbey windows, dim 
and dimly seen — as Moorish temples of the 


Hindoos, ” that exercised even princely power 


both in Lorraine and in the German Diets. | 
fore, in her quiet occupation of a shepherdest, 


These had their sweet bells that piereed the fo- 
rests for many a league at matins or vespers, and 


each its own dreamy legend. Few enough, and 


scattered enough, were these abbeys, in no degree | 
to disturb the deep solitude of the region ; many | 


enough to spread a net-work or awning of Chris- 
tian sanctity over what else might have seemed a 
heathen wilderness. This sort of religious ta- 
lisman being secured, a man the most afraid of 
ghosts (like inyself, suppose, or the reader), becomes 
armed into courage to wander for days in their 
sylvan recesses, The mountains of the Vosges 
on the eastern frontier of Franee, have never at- 
tracted much notice from Europe, except in 
1813-—14, for a few brief months, when thev 
fell within Napoleon's line of defence against 
the Allies. But they are interesting for this, 


amongst other features--that they do not, like 


jot a shepherdess, 


some loftier ranges, repel woods : the forty 
and they are on sociable terms. Live and let 
live is their motto. For this reason, in part 
these tracts in Lorraine were a favourite hunting 
ground with the Carlovingian princes. Aljog 
six hundred years before Joanna’s chi 

Charlemagne was known to have hunted thege 
That, of itself, was a grand incident in the tra, 
ditions of a forest or a chace. In these wag 
forests, also, were to be found (if the race way 
not extinct) those mysterious fawns that tempt. 
ed solitary hunters into visionary and _ perilogy 
pursuits. Here was seen, at intervals, that ap. 
cient stag who was already nine hundred yeg,, 
old, at the least, but possibly a hundred or twn 
more, when met by Charlemagne ; and the thing 
was put beyond doubt by the inscription upon his 
golden collar. I believe Charlemagne knighted 
the stag ; and, if ever he is met again by a king 
he ought to be made an earl—or, being upon the 
marches of France, a marquess. Observe, | 
don't absolutely vouch for all these things : my 
own opinion varies. Ona fine breezy forenoon 
[am audaciously sceptical ; but as twilight sets 
in, my credulity becomes equal to anything that 
could be desired. And I[ have heard candid 
sportsmen declare that, outside of these ver 
forests near the Vosges, they laughed loudly at 


solitudes ; but, on reaching a spot notorious 
eighteen miles deep within them, they agreed 
with Sir Roger de Coverley that a good deal 
might be said on both sides. 

Such traditions, or any others that (like th 
stag) connect distant generations with each other, 
are, for that eause, sublime; and the sense of 
tbe shadowy, connected with such appearances 
that reveal themselves or not according to eit 
cumstances, leaves a colouring of sanctity over 
ancient forests, even in those minds that w& 
terly reject the legend as a fact. 

But, apart from all distinct stories of that order, 
in any solitary frontier between two great empires, 
as here, for instanee, or in the desert betweem 


tendency, in minds of any deep sensibility # 
people the solitudes with phantom images of 
powers that were of old so vast. Joanna, there 


would be led continually to brood over the politica! 
condition of her country, by the traditions of the 
past no less than by the mementoes of the Joeal 
present. 
M. Michelet, indeed, says that La Pucelle w4 
I beg his pardon : she we 


What he rests upon, I guess pretty well : itis 


the evidence of a woman called Haumette, th 
most confidential friend of Joanna. Now, 
is a good witness, and a good girl, and I like bet 
tor she makes a natural and affectionate report of 
Joanna’s ordinary life. But still, however 

she may be as a witness, Joanna is better; 
she, when speaking to the Dauphin, ealls 

in the Latin report Bergereta. Even Haumet* 
confesses that Joanna tended sheep in her git 
And | believe, that, if Miss Haumet# 


hood, 
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ing cotiee alone with me this very even- 


my (February 12, 1847)—in which there would 
su 
wae I am an intense philosopher, and Miss 


HL. would be hard upon 450 years old—she would | 


admit the following comment upon her evidence 
tobe right. A F renchman, about thirty years 
M. Simond, in his Zravels, mentioned in- 
cidentally the following hideous scene as one 
steadily observed and watched by himself in 
France at a period some trifle before the French 
Revolution :—A peasant was ploughing ; and the 
team that drew luis plough was a donkey and | 
awoman. Both were regularly harnessed: both | 
alike. This is bad enough: but the | 
Frenchman adds—that, in distributing his lashes, | 
the peasant was obviously desirous of being im- | 
ial: or,if either of the yoke-fellows had a right | 
tocomplain, certainly it was not the donkey. Now, | 
in any country, where such degradation of females 
could be tolerated by the state of manners, a 
woman of delicacy would shrink from acknow- 
ledging, either for herself or her friend, that she 
had ever been addicted to any mode of labour 
not strictly domestic ; because, if once owning | 
herself a preedial servant, she would be sensible | 
that this confession extended by probability in 
the hearer’s thoughts to having incurred indigni- | 
ties of this horrible kind. Jaumette clearly — 
thinks it more dignified for Joanna to have | 
been darning the stockings of her horny-hoofed | 
father, Monsicur D’Arc, than keeping sheep, lest | 
she might then be suspected of having ever done | 
something worse. But, luckily, there was no | 
danger of that ; Joanna never wasin service ; and | 
my opinion is that her father should have mended | 
his own stockings, since probably he was the 
party to make the holes in them, as many a, 
better man than D’Are does ; meaning by that | 
not myself, because, though certainly a_ better 
man than D’Are, I protest against doing anything 
of the kind. If I lived even with Friday in Juan 
Fernandez, either Friday must do all the darning, 
or else it must go undone. The better men that I 
meant were the sailors in the British Navy, every 
man of whom mends his own stockings. Who 
else is to do it? Do you suppose, reader, that 
the junior lords of the Admiralty are under ar- 
ticles to darn for the N avy ¢ 
The reason, meantime, for my systematic hatred 
of D’Are is this. There was a story current in 
France before the Revolution, framed to ridicule 
the pauper aristocracy, who happened to have 
long pedigrees and short rent rolls, viz., that a 
head of such a house, dating from the Crusades, 
was overheard saying to his son, a Chevalier of 
St. Louis, «« Chevalier, as-tu donné au cochon & 
manger 7 Now, it is clearly made out by the 


‘urviving evidence, that D’Are would much have 
Preferred 


¢ 





fred continuing to say—‘‘ Ma jille, as-tu | 
Pr Aaa cochon & manger ?” to saying ** Pucelle | 
nap _ as-tu sauve les fleurs-de-lys ¢”” There 
thus; old English copy of verses which argues 


“ If the man, that turnips crics, 
Cry not when his father dies— 
VOL. XIV.—No. Clix, 





JUAN OF ARC, 


bject for scandal or for maiden blushes, © 


one man out of three hundred, 


Tien ‘tis plain the man had rather 
Have a turnip than his father.’”’ 


\ cannot say that the logie of these verses was 
ever entirely to my satisfaction. I do not see my 
way through it as clearly as could be wished, 
But I see my way most clearly through D’Arc ; 
and the result is—that he would greatly havo 
| preferred not merely a turnip to his father, but 
the saving a pound or so of bacon to saving the 

Oriflamme of France. 

It is probable (as M. Michelet suggests) that 
the title of Virgin, or Pucelle, had in itself, and 
apart from the miraculous stories about her, a 
secret power over the rude soldiery and partisan 
chiefs of that period ; for, in such a person, they 
saw a representative manifestation of the Virgin 
Mary, who, in a course of centuries, had grown 
steadily upon the popular heart. 

As to Joanna’s supernatural detection of the 
Dauphin (Charles VII.) amongst three hundred 
lords and knights, I am surprised at the credulity 
which could ever lend itself to that theatrical 
juggle. Who admires more than myself the sub- 
lime enthusiasm, the rapturous faith in herself, 
of this pure creature ? But I admire not stage 
artifices, which not La Pucelle, but the Court, 
must have arranged ; nor can surrender myself a 
dupe to a conjuror’s leger-de-main, such as may 
be seen every day for a shilling. Southey’s “Joan 
of Arc”? was published in 1796. Twenty years 
after, talking with Southey, I was surprised to find 
him still owning a secret bias in favour of Joan, 
founded on her detection of the Dauphin. The 
story, for the benefit of the reader new to the 
case, was this:— La Puceelle was first made known 
to the Dauphin, and presented to his Court, at 
Chinon: and here came her first trial. She was 
to find out the royal personage amongst the whole 
ark of clean and unclean creatures. Failing in 
this coup «” essai, she would not simply disap- 
point many a beating heart in the glittering crowd 

that on different motives yearned for her success, 
but she would ruin herself—and, as the oracle 
within had told her, would ruin France. Our 
own sovereign lady Victoria rehearses annually 
atrial not so severe in degree, but the same in 
kind. She * pricks” for sheriffs, Joanna pricked 
fora king. But observe the difference : our own 
lady pricks for two men out of three ; Joanna for 
Happy Lady of 
the islands and the orient!—she can go astray 
in her choice only by one half; to the extent of 
one half she must have the satisfaction of being 
right. And yet, even with these tight limits to the 
misery of a boundless discretion, permit me, liege 
Lady, with all loyalty, to submit—that now and 
then you prick with your pin the wrong man, 
But the poor child from Domrémy, shrinking 


under the gaze of a dazzling court—-ndt beeause 


dazzling (for in visions she had seen those that 
were more so), but because some of them wore a 
scofiing smile on their features—how should she 
throw her line into so deep a river to angle for a 
king, where many a gay creature was sporting 
that masqueraded as kings in dress? Nay, even 


more than any true king would have done : for, 
0 
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in Southey’s version of the story, the Dauphin 
says, by way of trying the virgin’s magnetic sym- 
pathy with royalty, 


“on the throne, 
I the while mingling with the menial throng, 
Sorve courtier shall be seated.” 


This usurper is even crowned: “the jewell’d crown 
shines on a menial’s head.” But really, that is “un 
peu fort;” and the mob of spectators might raise a 
seruple whether our friend the jackdaw upon the 
throne, and the Dauphin himself, were not graz- 
ing the shins of treason. Lor the Dauphin could 
not lend more than belonged to him. Aecording 
to the popular notion, he had no crown for himself, 
but, at most, a petit écu, worth thirty pence; con- 
sequently none to lend, on any pretence what- 
ever, until the consecrated Maid should take 
him to Rheims. 
Irance, 


This was the popular notion in 
The same notion as to the indispen- 


sableness of a coronation prevails widely in Eng. 
land. But, certainly, it was the Dauphin’s jy. 
terest to support the popular notion, as he mean 
to use the services of Joanna, For, if he wep, 
king already, what was it that she could do fy 
him beyond Orleans ¢ And above all, if he wep, 
king without a coronation, and without the qj 
from the saered ampulla, what advantage wa, 
yet open to him by celerity above his competits, 
the English boy Now was to be a race for, 
coronation : he that should win that race, carries 
the superstitionof France along with him. Troubj, 
us not, lawyer, with your quillets. We are jj. 
gal blockheads ; so thoroughly without law, tha: 
we don’t know even if we have a right to be block. 
heads ; and our mind is made up—that the firs 
nan drawn from the oven of coronation at Rheims 
is the man that is baked into a king. All other; 
are counterfeits, made of base Indian mea]— 
damaged by sea-water. 


(To be continued.) 


HOWITT’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE POETS.* 


Tis work forms an agreeable sequel to Mr. | vellous youth ; and how he does, in many an ani. 


Howitt’s book, entitled 
Places’ —visits, in other words, to the Homes 


and Haunts of Poets and other distinguished | 


men, and to the seenes of memorable events. 
Strongly, as if by anticipation, as Mr. Howitt 
protests against the idea, his new book is, if not 
the actual lives of the most eminent Pritish 
poets, at least, the likest thing possible to such 
a performance; with, however, the attractive and 
novel addition of minute deseriptions of their | 
abodes, generally nade from personal survey, and 


with those feelings of admiration and profound 
reverence which lend grace and charm to the 
subject, however slightly it may be treated. 
Some of the lives or notices are necessarily | 
meagre, from the very multiplicity of the series, 
An account of all the poets of distinguished emi- 


however slightly given, be no small literary feat 
and if the reader is ever disposed to complain of | 
seanty or imperfect information, he should call to 
mind the magnitude of the undertaking. For 
here we find eriticisin, biography, and the author’s | 
own opinions-——in place and out of place—just | 
and unjust—besides the ostensible object of the | 
volumes, and a good deal of what Mr. Howitt | 
terms “ blowing of the trumpet of a generous in- | 
dignation,’ 


| 
nenee, from Chaucer to Tennyson inelusive, must, | 
| 
' 


“into the adder-ear of a perverse gene- 

ration. This, in some of his works, is a rather | 
favourite pastime with Mr. Howitt; though, when 
in season, as it often is, it becomes a useful and | 
commendable duty. Hlow he does vituperate | 
Horace Walpole, and reproach the whole Eng- | 
lish nation (of which one-half had never heard | 
even the name of Chatterton), as the sole authors 
of all the “calamities” of that ill-fated and mar- | 


*** Homes and Haunts of the most eminent British 
and G. Measom. 


London: Bentley. 


Visits to Ree markable | 


| nable earthly fame. 


- | Ballads,” 


mated page, vindicate the right of poets and 
literary men to liberal rewards in hard cash, as 
well as post obits on fame and posterity—or, in 
other words, to riches and immortality! Why 
should not the poets found families, and obtain 
large estates, and be exalted by station and title, 
as well as statesmen, warriors, merchants, and 
lawyers? We can give no satisfactory answer ts 


Mr. Howitt’s interrogatory; but, at the same — 


time, would advise every young man devoting 
himself to the unthrifty calling of poetry, to make 
up his mind to its preseribed, unsubstantial, but 


_still glorious rewards. The world will never 
| grudge to the poor the reversion of Heaven—nor 


to the poets the rich inheritance of an intermi- 
All besides, we apprehend, 


| must be left to time and chance—to Time, whieh 


rescued the “ Paradise Lost,” and the “ Lyrical 
from negleet—to Chance, which made 
“The Days” of Du Bartas the most popular 
poem of its age, as “The Course of Time,” if 


| one may judge by numerous editions quickly seld 


off, is of ours. 

Mr. Howitt discourses on this topic energeti: 
cally and almost passionately, though, we fear, 
to no good end. The world will not be scolded 
out of its errors, or into the renunciation of i 
false idols. It is, besides, entitled to praise for 
late signs of improvement in its treatment of the 


| poets. It better and much more speedily app™ 


ciates their re spec tive dese rts; though the poet? 
should remember that the ‘y form no exception, 
and would be socially degraded if they did, to the 
universal law that * Providence he ‘Ips those that 
help themselves;’’ and that eve ry man, whatever? 
his genius, must be the are hitect of his o¥® 


— 


Poets.” By William Howitt. The Illustrations by © 
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worldly fortune. It is this great law, which makes 
30 many passages, in the records which Mr. Howitt 
has drawn up, 50 very painful, that one would 
have wished them unwritten, nor proofs so broadly 
resented of the brightest genius being too often 
allied with the feeblest powers of self-control, and, 
at least in earlier life, with a very imperfect deve- 
Jopment of the moral sentiments. . 

The first portion of a work need not detain us 
for which the author has prepared himself by 
diligent study, not only of the accredited or clas- 
sical lives of the poets, but by collecting all the 
miscellaneous information which was to be gather- 
ed concerning them from every possible source, 
as well as by pilgrimages extending over the 
length and breadth of the land. Of Chaucer, he 
had nothing new to tell; but his visit to the ro- 
mantie and beautiful Irish home of Spenser, fills 
afew pages with pleasant description, The haunts 
of Shakspere in London, much as has been, and 
will be, said about them, remain nearly conjectu- 
ral; and besides, Mr. Howitt had previously led 
his readers to Stratford-on-Avon. What he said 
on that oceasion, he still thinks so just, that he 
treats us to it a second time. As the anniversary 
of the Shakspere, or of what he ealls * The Lat- 
and- Swill Clubs,” is fast drawing on, we may here 
quote an apt specimen of the vein of * virtuous 
indignation” belonging to our author’s idiosyn- 
erasy, and in which he rather shines—premising 
that in a poor schoolboy of Stratford he had seen 
a reputed descendant of Shakspere’s sister, Joan 
Hart, whom he singled out among several lads, 
frem a supposed resemblance to the busts of the 
poet. “ Which,” he inquires, ‘‘ of all the hosts of 
admirers of Shakspere, who have plenty of money, 
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will think of giving that lad an education and | 


a fair chance of raising himself in the world ?” 
Again we quote— 


‘** Seven years have gone over since this was written, 
and what has been the effect? The Shakspere Club have 
gone down to Stratford, and teasted and guzzled in hon- 
eur of Shakspe Fe ¢ and the repre sentative s ot Shak- 
spere in the place have been left in their poverty. There 
seems to be some odd association of ideas in the minds of 
Englisumen on the subject of doing honour to genius. ‘lo 
reward warriors, and lawyers, and politicians—places, 
tiles, and estates are given. ‘To reward poets and phi- 
losopliers, the property which they honestly, and with the 
Cul of their whole lives ereate, is taken from them; and 
that which should form an estate for their descendants to 
a. posterity, and become a monument of fame to the na- 
tion, is conterred on booksellers. The copyright of au- 
thors, or, in other words, the right to the property which 
they made, was taken away in the reign of Queen Anne, 
‘for the benefit of literature’ —so says the Act. 
‘ame principle, in God’s name, be carried out into all 
other protessions, and we shall soon come to an under- 
standing on the subject. Take a lord’s or a squire’s land 
trom him and his family for ever, after a given number of 
Sears, for the benefit of aristocracy—take the farmer’ s 
pough and team, his harrows and his corn, for the benefit 
ot agriculture—take the mill-owner’s mills, with all their 
*)nhing-jennies and their cotton, and their wool, and their 
“kK, and their own new inventions, for the benefit of ma- 
hulacturing—take the merchant’s ships and their cargoes 
—the shopkeeper’ s shop and his stores—the lawyer's 


| 


Let the | 


Parchment and his fees—the physician’s and surgeon’s | 


P 1y ayn 
and physie ; 


In this respect—let the 
Uthes be take 


ir churches, and their clebes, and 
n tor the benefit of relrgion—let thei all go 





and fees, for the benefit of commerce, trade, law, 
and let the clergy suffer no injury of neglect | 
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shares with the authors in this beautiful system of justice 
and encouragement, and then the whole posse will soon 
put their heads together, and give back to the author 
his rights, while they take care of their own. But til! 
this be done—so long as the children, and descendants, 
and nearest successors of the author, are robbed by the 
State, while the poet and philosopher crown their country 
with glory, and fill it with happiness; and their country, 
in return, brands their children with disgrace, and fills 
them with emptiness—while they go in rags, and the 
bookseller in broad cloth—in leanness, and the bookseller, 
endowed by the State with the riches of their ancestors, 
in jolity and fat—so long let those who are anxious to do 
honour to the glorious names of our literature, honour 
them with some show of common sense and common fee!}- 
ing. Honour Shakspere, indeed! Has he not honoured 
himself sufficiently? * ° ° ° a ” 

‘* In the name of the national reputation, let this 
wretched and egotistie farce be put down by the good 
sense of the british public. If these people will not hon- 
our Shakspere by honouring his family, let them at least 
abstain from insulting their poverty and their neglect by 


this public parade, and this devouring of joints.’’ 

Something in this, Mr. Howitt; vet should we 
not like to see our Shakspere and Burns’ Clubs 
quashed. They are, even in their lowest exhibi- 
tions, a purblind groping after good. Mr. Howitt 
is the more eloquent on this subject, as he has 
been baulked in his good intentions, and crossed 
in his humour. May it not also oceur to hiin 
that he has perhaps, though with the best mo- 
tives, done this poor lad more harm than good ¢ 
He tells— 


‘* Many visiters have desired to see the boy thus pointed 
out, and have made him presents, but he still remains 
unprovided for. A clergyman, about two years ago, 
wrote tome from the west of England, expressing the 
interest he felt in this youth whom he had seen at Strat- 
ford, and his anxious desire to have a subscription raised 
to educate him, and put him into some honourable way of 
lite. Ile begged me to make a move, in which he would 
zealously co-operate, to interest a suflicient number of 
literary and influential individuals to agitate the question, 
and commence the subscription. J made the attempt, but 
invain. * * * Letus trust that that time will come. 
I will not believe that this great and intellectual nation, 
which has given an estate and titles to the family of Mar!- 
borough, and the same to the families of Wellington, will 
refuse all such marks of honour to the Shakspere family. 
Shall the heroes of the sword alone be rewarded ? Shall 
the heroes of the pen, those far nobler and diviner heroes, 
be treated with a penniless contempt ¢ In this nation, 
the worship of military honours is fast subsiding—the 
perception of the greatness and beneticence of intellect is 
fast growing. * * * The money, I have said, which is 
spent in visiting the trumpery collected as his at Strat- 
tord, would have purchased a large estate for the desecen- 
dants of the Shakspere family. That has not been done, 
and never will be done ; but a penny a piece from every 
person in this kingdom, who has derived days and months 
of delight trom the pages of Shakspere, would purehase 
an estate equal to that of Strathfieldsaye, or of Blenheim. 
What a glorious tribute would this be from the people of 
England to their great dramatic poet—the greatest «ra- 
matic poet in the world! Llow far would it rise above 
the tributes to violence and bloodshed! The tribute of a 
nation’s love to pure and god-like intellect! This estate 
should not be appropriated on the feudal principle of 
primogeniture ; should not be an estate of one, but of the 
family ; should be vested in trustees, chosen by the 
people, to educate, and honourably settle in the world, 
every son and daughter of the Shaksperian family ; and to 
support and comfort the old age of the unfortunate and 
decrepit of it.”’ 


This is a grand scheme! But though it were 
as practicable as it is visionary, what, in a few 
genuerations might be the result ¢ 
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A family may be founded, an estate may be 
consolidated, but genius and talent are not de- 
visable possessions ; and who would like to see a 
rich, ennobled dunce representing Shakspere or 
Milton? On this topic Mr. Howitt suffers enthu- 
siasm, and perhaps a little temper, to run away 
with his judgment ; nor is he quite consistent in 
occasionally treating with contempt mere vulgar 
station, title, and wealth, while yet complaining 
that Nature’s Aristocracy—the lights of the world 





—the salt of the earth—are defrauded of their 
rights by that ungrateful world, which they bless 
and benefit, because titles and estates are not 
heaped upon them. Since we are dealing in 
censure, we may as well exhaust the ungrateful | 
theme. In several instances, Mr. Howitt, in his re- | 
ports and revelations, goes rather beyond the line | 
-which a man in his circumstances should pre- | 
scribe to himself ; and we are pretty certain that | 
cautious Scottish people at least, will, for some 
time, be on their guard against the 
‘* Chields amang them takin’ notes’’ 

for the press, and reporting all their “ clatters.” 
Those, too, who obstruct Mr. Howitt’s path in his 
researches or canvass, we would warn to bear in 
mind the motto of the Clan Chattan. Witness 
his denunciation of the Tighe family in all 
its branches, whose neglect of the memory of 
their accomplished relative, the poctess, would cer- 
tainly have been more leniently treated had they 
shown more readiness in obliging their self-intro- 
duced literary visiter ; whose name, probably, 
their Bootian or Irish ‘ ears polite” had never 
once heard. There is really no good cause for 
Mr. Howitt being wrathful, or even facetious, at 
the Honourable Mrs. Tighe happening to “ lie in” 
at the time it suited him to visit Rosanna ; or 
even with her husband, an Irish squire, though 
his deceased aunt-in-law had been a poetess, de- 
clining to leave the superintendence of his la- 
bourers, ‘to be bored and bothered with fellows 
going about the country, gathering stuff to make 
a book of.” How should any mere Irish squire 
be expected to have the same appreciation of Mr. 
Howitt’s “ high calling” which many a Scottish 
peasant or poor schoolmaster would have had ? 
His anger is out of proportion to the occasion. 
Literary gentlemen, whether of the new or old 
world, when presenting themselves to quiet fa- 
milies having few sympathies either with their 
tastes er their vocation, in such mode and time as 
suits their own convenience and personal objects, 
should be patient under a cold reception, or even 
an occasional rebuff, and thankful to find, what 
is too often a tax upon heavy good-nature or po- 
liteness, in the great majority of cases, cheerfuly 


| the sexton. 





paid. Butif hastyand resentful, where he fancies 
himself or his errand slighted, Mr. Howitt can | 
also be warmly eulogistic. His notice of Mr. | 
Savage Landor, for example, is a continued | 
panegyric. Who could have imagined that Mr. | 


Landor had been not only so very great an author | 
and poet, but so illustrious a benefactor of the | 
race, if not the very greatest man and writer now 
alive ? Or who can equal—who compete with him, | 
as he is here represented ‘—* strong in mind and 


body,” and “ sent into the world, strong to teach,» 

Little, we have said, remained that was poy 
to tell of the great poets ; but our author relate, 
the old tale in its main incidents in a way tha; 
must attract listeners who hear it for the firy 
time, and even interest those familiar with {, 
old histories. Nor has he neglected any fair means 
of enhancing the attraction of his records, Th, 
life of Addison, for instance, gives us not only 
Holland House as it stood when inhabited yy 
one who, if no eminent poet, does very wel 
to fill the niche of a poet, but presents the 
complete interior of that celebrated mansiop 
or temple, as it is now to be seen, and as the 
“ Haunt’? of Campbell, Moore, Macaulay, Ro. 
gers—and in another sense, of Brougham. 
Dryden, Pope, and Gray escape rather easily from 
our author’s moral and critical tribunal. Not» 
Swift, against whom he has imbibed, to the fa}. 
the popular prejudice, if it may not be called 
popular spite; looking on this strange human 
anomaly much oftener through the bleared sper. 
tacles of Johnson than with the calm, deep, and 
far-sighted eyes of Sir Walter Scott. Had Mr, 
Howitt, instead of consulting so many one-sided 
memoirs and critiques of Swift, taken the tron- 
ble to peruse his Journal to Stella alone, and his 
private letters, not to his noble and _ literary 
friends in England, but to those humble indi. 
viduals in Ireland, whom he really liked and 
trusted, he would have had the means of far 
more accurately estimating a character composed 
of so many discordant elements. As we thus can- 
not altogether agree with Mr. Howitt’s strictures 
on Swift, we turn to what is less disturbing, merely 
exclaiming with Hazlitt, ‘‘ When shall we have 
such another Rector of Laracor ¢”’ 


‘‘Laracor is about two English miles from Trim. It 
lies in a drearyish sort of farming country, and to Swif, 
full of ambition, and accustomed to town life, and th 
stirring politics of the time, with which he was so muck 
mixed up, one must have thought must prove a perfeei 
desert. There is no village there, nor does there appear t 
have been one. It was a mere church and parsonage, 
and huts were very likely scattered about here and there, 
as they are now. ‘The church still stands; one of the 
old, plain, barn-like structures of this part of the country, 
with a low belfrey. The grave-yard is pretty well filled 
with head-stones and tombs, and some that seem to belong 
to good families. The church-yard is surrounded by @ 
wall and trees, and in a thatched cottage at the gate lives 
He said he had built the house himself; a¢ 
that he was seventy-five or so; and his wife, who hae 
been on the spot fifty years, as old ; but that the inew®- 
bent, a Mr. Irvine, was eighty-four, and that he was 
the third from Swift. Swift held it fifty-five years, ur 
next incumbent nearly as long, and this clergyman thir 
six, or thereabouts. It must, therefore, be a 
place. ‘The old man complained that all the gentry whe 
used to live near were gone away. His wife used to g@# 
£20 at Christmas, for Christmas boxes, ‘and now she 
does not get even a cup 0’ tay. Poor creature! and S# 
so fond of the tay!’ Like his house at Dublin, Swit § 
house here is gone. There remains only one 
ruin of a wall. ‘What is that’ I asked of a man até 
cottage door close by. ‘It’s been there from the tume 
of the Dane,’ said he. For a moment I imagine 
meant the Danes, but soon recollected myself. Close to it, # 


‘the side of the high road, is a clear spring under som 


bushes, and margined with great stones, which they eal 
‘the Jiane’s cellar,’ and the ‘ Dane’s well.’ Swift has 
lost his popularity yet with the people. ‘ Ile was@ 
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‘ He was a fine bright 
: This, however, is all the remains of his place 


god man to the poor,” say they. 
man 


here.” 

Itis such incidental glimpses of the social con- 
dition and intellectual state of the people whom 
he met in the course of his researches, which, as 
we think, together with his own opinions on the 
aspects of existing society, that will mainly inte- 
rest the reading class in Mr, Howitt s new work. 
save the imitations found in stories, and pictures 
‘1 dramas, one seldom now finds in books much of 
what the people really say, do, or think; and no 
sort of knowledge can be more desirable. Now, 
our author often reports his conversations with 
persons of what are ealled the lower classes; and, 
next to these colloquics, one likes to hear what an 
‘ntelligent and free-spoken stranger thinks of the 
new life which he observed in Scotland, and some- 
times with fully as much keenness as charity. 
What, nationally, may prove the most offensive 
passage in these volumes occurs in the Life of 
Thomson ; and yet it is salutary to know the very 
worst that can be said of us, especially on points 
ou which the Scottish people and their clergy so 
greatly pride themselves. The landscape of 
Ednam, the poet’s birth-place, found no favour 
in the stranger’s eyes. There are few trees—and 
upon one fine and redeeming feature, the outline 
of the Cheviots, Mr. Howitt has not deigned to 
glance. He could have been in no poetical mood 
on the morning he visited Ednam. 

From the gloom aud despondency of Chatter- 
tou’s life and death, we are scarcely relieved by 
the piteous story of poor Goldsmith, whose per- 
sonal character our author appreciates kindly, 
and, therefore, truly. But is the literary life 
really so miserable and hopeless a condition as to 
vindieate the moral which is drawn from the 
history of Goldsmith—often at his worst a very 
happy being—and one who, with a little more 
worldly prudence and moral firmness, might have 
always been so? It is thus that his story is 
rounded off :—s 


‘‘ From this time to the day of his death Goldsmith was 
regularly launched into the drudgery of literature ; the 
lnost wearing, feverish, uncertain, and worst remunerat- 
ing life under the sun. ‘To live in one long anxiety, and 
to die poor, was his lot, as it has been that of thousands 
“others. There are innocent minds who are filled with 
sladness at the sight of a goodly library ; who feast on a 
well-bound row of books, as the lover of nature does on a 
poetical landscape, or on a bank of violets. For my part, 

lever see such a collection of books without an inward 
Hpi — remind me of a catacomb ; every volume is in 
ff — ut a bone in the great gathering of the remains 
ehb-ehic martyrs. When I call to mind the pleasure 

1 which many of these books were written, followed 
¥ the agonies of disappointment they brought ; the re- 
op and contempt of booksellers, to whom the authors 
earried them in all the flush of their inexperience 


and of hi h } - ° oo ew 
sneailed na — ; the cruel malice of the critics which 


Brose cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame ; 
cody dissectors, worse than ten Munros :-— 


When — to teach, they mangle to expose.’-—BURNS., 
ra unk of the glorious hopes which accompanied 
tended Seip oct and the terrible undeceiving which at- 
these fair to pu lication ; when I retlect how many of 
mes were written in bitterest poverty, with 


how aoa hearts, in the most cheerless homes; and 


rs ruined the writers, who were tolerably | 
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| well off before they put pen to paper ; when I remember? 


on passing my eye along them, how many of them never 
were raised to their present rank and occupation till the 
unhappy authors were beyond the knowledge of it ; when 
I see others which had their fame during the author’s 
life-time, but enriched only the lucky bibliopole, and left 
the conscious producer of wealth only doubly poor by see- 
ing it in the enjoyment of another; when I see those 
works which, while the author lived, were assailed as 
blasphemous and devilish, and are now the text-hooks of 
liberty and progress ; and when I call to mind all the tears 
which have bedewed them, the sadness of soul, often lead- 
ing to suicide, which has weighed down the immortal 
spirits which created them: I own that there is to me 
no such melancholy spectacle as a fine collection of books. 
Goldsmith had his full share of this baptism of literary 
wretchedness. I cannot follow him minutely through the 
years of book drudgery and all its attendant adventures.’’ 


Now Mr. Howitt, who is no longer an inex- 
perienced author, in the flush of high hope, who 
has found the critics exceedingly good-natured— 
as authors, whatever he may think, very gene- 
rally do—and “ bibliopoles,”’ moreover, fair, and 
often liberal tradesmen—ought to know better 
than this. Something of the same sort alloys 
an otherwise nobly-felt sketch of Burns, many of 
whose “ Homes and Haunts” were faithfully 
explored. But these, and every incident in the 
life of Burns, must be familiar to most readers ; 
and it will be more instructive to show what an 
intelligent stranger thinks of one of the latest 
forms in which national absurdity has produced 
itself among us, namely, in the passion for gigan- 
tic and expensive tombstones. In this kind of 
emulation, Dumfries, for its size, is not behind, if 
it does not take the lead, of any town in Scot- 
land :— 

‘** To our eyes, accustomed to such a different size and 
character of church-yard tombs, they are perfectly asto- 
nishing. I imagine there is stone enough in the funeral 
monuments of this church-yard to build a tolerable street 
of houses. You would think that all the giants, and, in- 
deed, all the great people ef all sorts that Scotland had ever 


produced had here chosen their sepulture. Such ambi- 
tious and gigantic structures of free-stone, some red, 


| some white, for dyers, ironmongers, gardeners, slaters, 





glaziers, and the like, are, I imagine, nowhere else 
to be seen. ‘There are vintners who have tombs and 
obelisks fit for genuine Egyptian Pharaohs ; and slaters 
and carpenters, who were accustomed to climb high when 
alive, have left monuments significant of their soaring 
character. ‘These far outvie and overlook those of ge- 
nerals, writers to the signet, esquires, and bailiffs of the 
city. 

‘* Your first view of this church-yard strikes you by 
the strange aspect of these ponderous monuments. A 
row of very ancient ones, in fact, stands on the wall next 
to the street. Two of them most dilapidated, and of 
deep red stone, have avery singular look. They have 
Latin inscriptions, which are equally dilapidated. An- 
other, one to Francis Irving, fairly exhausts the Latin 
tongue with his host of virtues, and then takes to English, 
thus :— 

‘ King James the First me Balive named ; 
Dumfries ort since me Provost claimed ; 
God has for me a crown reserved, 

For king and country have I served.’’’ 


The mausoleum of Burns is not forgotten ; 
and those who have seen the poet’s statue must 
rejoice to hear that ‘* Nature, as if resenting 
this wretched caricature of her son, has already 
begun to deface and corrode it.” 

In going over Mr. Howitt’s work, we have 
advisedly adverted rather to what is new and 
characteristic than to what may be described ns a 
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thrice or a ten-times-told tale, however well or 
gracefully related. This principle leads us, in 
the sketch of Shelley, to notice rather the amusing 
small things Mr. Howitt ferreted out at Great 
Marlowe, where the poet resided for a time, than 
the analysis of Shelley’s poetry and the record 
of the leading events of his brief life. 

Mrs. Shelley has described her husband’s way 
of life in this dull place—Mr. Howitt their abode 
as he saw it; and the strange memories which, 
after only twenty-eight vears, remain of the poet. 

The story of Shelley’s death had never reached 
Great Marlowe, or, we should rather imagine, that 
stupid portion of the Marloweans, to whom Mr. 
Howitt’s inquiries were so fruitlessly addressed. 
Once he was tantalized by a slow, pompous, 
solemn-looking personage, whom he set down as 
the Squire of Great Marlowe; and driven fairly 
frantic by this ludicrous final interview, which 
took place just as he was about to start— 

‘* His house was in the main street—a long stuecoed 
dwelling, of that species of nondescript architeeture which 


once was thought Gothic, because it had pointed windows 
and battlements. It must have been, then, a spacious 


aud a very pleasant residence. It is now, as is the lot of 


most places in which poets have lived, desolated and dese- 
crated, It is divided into three tenements, a school, a 
private-house, and a pot-house. I entered the latter, and 
with a strange feeling. Ina large room, with a boarded 
floor, and which had probably been Shelley’s dining-room, 
was a sort of bar partitioned off, and a number of visiters 
were drinking on benches along the walls, which still bore 
traces, amid disfigurement and stains, of former taste. 
The garden behind had evidently been extensive and very 
pleasant. There were remains of fine evergreen trees, 
and of a mound on which grew some deciduous eypresses, 
where had evidently stood a summer-house. ‘This was 
gone. * * *® Amongst the poor of the town the re- 
metmbrance of his benevolence and unassuming kindness 
had still chroniclers ; but from the other classes little 
could be learned, and that not what the memory of such 
aman deserves. One old shopkeeper, not far from his 
house, remembered him, and ‘ hoped his children did not 
take after him.’ ‘Why?’ * Oh, he was a very bad man!’ 

> * * «But pray what has become of this Mr. 
Shelley, then?” asked the man’s wife, who had come from 
an inner room. ‘ Ile was drowned,’ I replied. ‘Oh! 
that’s just what one might have expected. Drowned! 
Lud-a-mercy! ay, just what one might ha’ said he’d come 
to. Ile was always on the water, always boating, boat- 
ing—never easy but when he was in that boat. Do you 
know what a trick was played him by some wag?‘ No.’ 
* He called his boat ‘* Vaga,’’ and one morning he found 
the name lengthened by a piece of chalk, with the word 
** Lond’’—Vagabond. ‘There are clever fellows here as 
well as in London, mind you. But Mr. Shelley was not 
offended.” * * * — Jt was in vain that I inquired 
amongst the class of little gentry in the place for informa- 
tion about Shelley—they knew nothing of any such per- 
son. At length, after much research, and the running 
te and fro of waiters from the inn, I was direeted to an 
ancient surgeon, who had attended almost everybody for 
the last half century. I found him an old man of nearly 
ninety. Le recollected Shelley, had attended him, but 
knew little about him. He was a very unsocial man, he 
said; kept no company but Mr. Peacock’s, and that of 
his boat, and was seen reading as he went alongs. ‘lhe 
old gentleman, however, kindly sent his servant to point 
out Shelley's house to me, and as I turned up the street 
I saw him standing bare-headed on the pavement before 
his door, in active discourse with various neighbours. My 


| gentleman who knows all about him.’ I entered, apj 


inquiries had evidently aroused the Marlowean curiosity, | 


On coming up, the old gentleman inquired eagerly if | 
wanted to learn more yet about Mr. Shelley. I had learned 
little or nothing. 1 replied that I should be very happy. 
‘ Then,’ said he, ‘come in, Sir, for lL have sent for a 





found a tall, well-dressed man, with a very solemn as 
‘It is the squire of the place,’ said I to myself. With 
very solemn bow he arose, and with very solemn hows y. 
sat down opposite to each other. ‘Tam happy to heap: 
I said, ‘that you knew Mr. Shelley, and ean give ,, 
some particulars regarding his residence here.’ ¢ Je. 
Sir,’ he replied, with another solemn bow. I waited ,, 
hear news—but I waited in vain. That Mr. Shelley ty 
lived there, and that his home was down the street, 
and that he was a very extraordinary man—he kney 
and I knew; but that was all: not a word of his 
doings or his sayings at Marlowe come out of ti 
solemn brain of that large solemn man. But at leng:) 
a degree of interest appeared to gather in his cheek; 
and brighten in his eyes. ‘ Thank God!’ 1 exelaip 
ed, inwardly. ‘ The man is slow, but it is coming 
now.’ His mouth opened, and he said, ‘ But pray, Sp 
what became of that Mr. Shelley 7? ‘ Gocd gracious” 
[ exelaimed. ‘What, did you never hear? Did it never 
reach Marlowe—but thirty miles from ]ondon—that 
story of his death, which created a sensation throughoo 
the civilised world?’ No; the thing had never pene. 
trated into the Kaotian denseness of that place! I roy 
up, and now bowed solemnly too. ‘ And pray, wha 
family might he leave ? asked the solemn personage, as 
I was hasting away. ‘You will learn that,’ J said, stil 
going away, ‘in the Baronetage, if such a book ever 
reaches Marlowe.’ I hastened to the inn where my 
chaise was standing ready for my departure, and was jus 
in the act of entering it, when I heard a sort of outer, 
perceived a sort of bustle behind me, and turning my heal 
saw the tall and solemn man hasting, with huge and anxious 
strides, after me. ‘ You’ll excuse me, Sir; you'll exeus 
me, | think ; but I cou/d relate to you a fact, and I think 
I will venture to relate to you a fact connected with the 
late Mr. Shelley.?. ‘Do,’ said I. ‘1 think I will,’ re. 
plied the tall stout man, heaving a deep sigh, and ereet- 
ing himself to his full height, far above my head, and cast- 
ing amost awful glance at the sky. ‘ I think I will! 
think I may venture.’ ‘* It is certainly s mething very 
sad and agonising,’ I said to myself; ‘but T wish he would 
only bring it out.” ‘ Well, then,’ continued he, with a 
other heave of his capacious chest, and another great 
elanee at the distant horizon, ‘1 certainly will mention 
it. It was this. When Mr. Shelley left Marlowe, be 
ordered all his bills to be paid most honourably, certaimy 
most honourably ; and they were paid—all—except— 
mine! There, Sir! it is out ; excuse it—excuse it ; but 
[ am glad it is out.’ ‘What! a bill! IT exclaimed, in 
profoundest astonishment —‘a bill !—was that all? 
‘All, Sir! all! everything of the sort ; every shilling, | 
assure you, has been paid, but my little aceount ; and it 
was my fault ; I don’t know how in the world I forgot « 
send it in.’ ‘What,’ said I, ‘are you not the squire here’ 
what are you ”’ 

“ ¢Oh, no, Sir; Tam no squire here! I am a trade 
man! [I am—in the general way !’ 

“*Drive on!’ I said, springing into the carriage 
‘drive like the Dragon of Wantley ont of this place- 
Shelley is remembered in Marlowe because there ¥ 


one bill left unpaid !’—There, again, is fame!”’ 


The sketch of Shelley is, like many others, 
written with a warm spirit of indulgence for the 
poet’s perversities, if it be even allowed that 
Shelley’s mind ever knew any improper bias 
As much, or even more, though from causes quit? 
oppesite, would the wayward youth or boyhood of 


Shelley have needed that kind, enlightened, and 


fostering guardian friend, for want of whem 
Chatterton perished. He was a very wise 


liberal-minded man who said, “ He that spits 
/against the wind spits in his own face.” 5 

in his early youth, was the fatal error of Shelley: 
and for all the hard names that can be given ® 
his oppressors, the Oxford doctors, and howert 
much they may deserve to be called “ swt 
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HMOWITT’S HOMES AND 


who ‘ 

; jousness 
and licentiousness, 
their ‘‘ brutal pride” was not wounded by the 


ia. * This is hard lan- 
exposure of their “ ignorance. hi é 


guage, F riend Howitt. 


where are other parts of the early history of 


Shelley which we hope he lived to regret, and which 
may admit of palliation, though never of uncom- 
romising defence. But how full of consolation 
the thought, that as the intellect of men of genius 
ripens, their moral nature ever becomes more pure 
and elevated ;—that the dross falls away, and 


the pure gold which it concealed gleams forth— | 


that the latter years of many of those on Mr. 


Miss Landon, were their noblest or their most 
redeeming! They were all coming to themselves, 
all becoming what they were created to be. 


To anearly ‘‘ Haunt ” of one whose youthful life | 


needs, and here finds great indulgence, we must 
now introduce our readers, This solitary and pictu- 
resque residence of Byron, when a very young boy, 
posseses the gloss of novelty and the freshness of 
nature. It seems to have been visited by Mr. 
Howitt in the soaking August of 1845.—Forty 
miles from Aberdeen, leading up through the fine 
scenery of Dee-side, lies the now provincially 
fashionable watering-place of Ballater— 

“All up Deeside there is well-cultivated land, but, 
wth the exception of this meadow, on which Ballater 


stands, all is now hill, dark forest, and moorland ; while 
below, on the banks of the winding and rapid Dee, birch 


woods present themselves in that peculiar beauty so truly | 


belonging to the Highlands. On your right, first looks 
out the dark height of Culbleen, mentioned by Byron in 
lis earlier poems :— 
‘When I see some dark hill point its crest to the sky, 
I think of the rocks that o’ershadow Culbleen ;’ 


‘ Morven, streaked with snow ;’ 
and Loch-na-garr lifts himself long and lofty over the 
lower chains that close the valley beyond Ballater. 
‘Ballater, though a neat village now, did not exist 
when Byron washere. There were a few cottages for the 
ve of visiters near the other side of the present bridge, 


but those who came to drink the waters generally located | 


themselves in farm-houses as near as they could to ‘the 
wells,’ which are two miles down the opposite bank of 
the Dee. Mrs. Byron chose her summer residence in 
oue of the most thoreughly secluded and out-of-the-world 
p Pag it was possible to find, perhaps, in the whole 
‘land. 


‘the wells,’ as they call them, some chalybeate springs 
witie issue from the hills, and which now bring many 
People to Ballater in summer. 


along the feet of the hills, and at the feet also of a dark 
pine wood. 


“ue wood, 


are ne . . j 

; A. nehes set at intervals, so that a more charming | 
— with the noble mountain views opposite to you, 
“innot well be conceived. 
read. 


then 


: nm above the craggy and steep forest, you find n 
’ at 


7 v vd pews of houses, and here are the waters issuing 
cals Ls gen aay stone basins. Going still forwards, you 
right ied” as the wild moorlands. Above you, on the 
vinden ¢ Bice the desolate hills ; below, on the left, 
is one of the 7 Dee, amid its bireh woods ; and the valley 
the Highla e scenes of chaotic beauty, which, perhaps, 
Lille ; e 8 only show. It isa sea of heath-elad little 

» Sprinkled with the bright green birch trees, and here 


“allowed or encouraged all manner of crime 
> and saw nothing amiss while 


It lies four miles below Ballater, on the same | 
‘ide of the river as the spring, that is, two miles beyond | 
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beauty, such as seems to belong to old romanee, and 
where the people of old romance might be met without 
wonder. And through all goes the sound of the river 
like a distant ocean. Those who have been in the High- 
lands know and recollect such seenes, so carpeted with 
the crimson heather, so beautified with the light hued 
fairy birch woods. Still the way leads on till you come 
to the Dee, where it makes a wide and splendid sweep 
deep below the bank on which you are, and then you 
wonder where can be Bellatrich, the house you seek, for 
| you see no house at all! In the birch wood, however, 
you now discern one white cottage, and that must be it. 
No! ‘lo that cottage 1 went, and out came a woman with 
spectacles on, and her Bible open in her hand. I asked 
it she could tell me where Bellatrich was, and I expected 
her to say —‘ Here!’ but she replied in a low, quiet 
voice, ‘1 will show you, for it is not easy to find.’ 





Howitt’s list, of Burns, of Byron, of Shelley, of | And so on we went for another. quarter of a mile ; when 


' coming to a little hidden valley, running at right angles 
| from the river up into the moorlands, she showed me a 
| smoke rising above the trees, and told me there I should 
find the house. And here was the place to which Byron's 
mother used to retire in the summer months from Aber- 
deen with her boy. The valley is divided by a wild 
brook hidden among green elders, and its slopes are 
hung with the native birch and a few oaks. At the up- 
per end stands a farm house, but this is new; and the 
farmer, to show me the house in which Byron lived, took 
me into his farm-yard. The house Mrs. Byron inhabited 
is now a barn, or sort of hay-loft rather, in his yard. It 
was exactly one of the one-storied, long Highland huts, 
and is now included in the quadrangle of his farm-yard ; 
but the bed in which Byron used to lie is still there. It 
is one of the deal cupboard sort of beds that are common 
in Highland huts. There it stands amongst his straw. 
He says many people come to see the place, and se- 
veral have tried to buy the bed from him; but that he 
should think it quite a shame to sell it. Imagine, 
then, Mrs. Byron living here upwards of forty years 
ago, and Byron, a_ boy of about ten years of age ; 
soon after which he left for England, to be converted 
out of a poor Ilighland boy into a Lord. ‘There was pro- 
bably another hut or so near, as there is now, but that 
was all. The house they lived in was but a hut itself. 
There was no Ballater then. * ™* *® There was no 
carriaye-road then. There was no cultivated meadow. — 
All was moorland, and woods, and wild mountains. There 
was a rude road at the margin of the river, but so stony 
that no carriage could exist upon it. Nay, this present 
farmer says, that when he came to live here, within these 
ten years, there was no road into this little hidden valley, 
There was no bridge over the brook, but they went through 
amid the great stones, and that without taking any trou- 
ble to put them aside. There was no garden, and there 
was no field. Around rose, as they do new, dark moor- 
| land mountains, and the little black-faced sheep and the 
| black cattle roamed over the boggy, heathery, and birch- 
scattered valley, as they do still: except within the little 
circle of cultivation that the present tenant has made.— 
What a place for a civilised woman and her only son! 
How he got so far around as he did is to me a miraele, 
* * * Hefore, however, quitting this favourite scene 





. | must notice it under the aspect which it happened to pre- 
lhe river is below you ; above you are these | 
‘mountain forests, and the way lies sometimes through | 
Under beeches, which shade the way, there 


| 
You proceed to them | of the early life of Byron, which he never again visited, I 
} 


sent to me from the particular time of my arrival. It 
was on the 18th of August, just one week after the com- 
mencement of the grouse-shooting season, and every inn 
on the road was crowded with sportsmen and their ser- 


| vants. Lord Castlereagh, on his way to his shooting-ground 
p At about two miles on the | 
a’ter passing under stupendous dark cliffs that show | 


in Braemar, was my next door neighbour on the mail from 
Aberdeen ; and his wide acquaintance with the sports of 
various countries, the capercalzie and bear-shooting of 
the north of Europe, in particular of Russia, made his 
descriptions of them, as well as of the deer-shooting of 
Braemar—his particular sport—very interesting. But 
the weather of that wet summer was at this time out- 
rageously rainy, and from every wayside inn the lugubri- 
ous faces of sportsmen were visible. As we drew up, at 


the village of Banchory, the window was thronged with 
livery servants ; and a gentleman at an open upper window, 





there adark Scotch fir. It is a fairy land of purple 


eyeing anxiously the showery clouds hanging upon the 
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hills, caught sight of Lord Castlereagh, and called out, in | totally destroyed they be—had not-thememory ang 
a ‘tone of momentary animation, quickly relapsing into | : 


melancholy, ‘ Ha, ('ass.!.are you there ¢ 
been these four days, and nothing but this confounded 
rain. Not a foot have I yet been able to set upon the 
heath. There are six of us.’ 

‘* ¢Who is that who addresses you so familiarly ? 

‘¢¢Oh! it is Sir John Guest! Poor Sir John! What 
n purgatory |’ 

“© On went the coach. At Ballater, again thronge 
was the door with livery servants. ‘The rain was falling 
in torrents ; there were nine shooting gentlemen in the 
house, not one of whom could stir out.”’ 


The imagination of the reader may fill up this | 


grand outline of the fit nursing-place of a great 
poet, how wayward soever was the man. 

No disguise is made of Byron having con- 
tracted, in the opinion of Mr, Howitt, a marriage 
of convenience, but neither this nor anything else 
extenuates in his eyes the conduct of Lady Byron, 
who, he seems to think, was not the less bound to 
overlook the vices or eccentricities of her lord; 
especially now, that the world, which suffered no- 
thing from them, is, in its late generous revulsion 
of feeling, disposed to forgive all, where formerly 
it would forgive nothing. 

The second volume of the “‘ Homes and Haunts” 
commences with Crabbe, whose life is compiled 
from the ample, excellent, and most interesting 
memoir written by the poet’s son. On first ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Howitt would not allow Crabbe 
to be a poet at all; but he came to discover that 


Crabbe was a great and unique writer of some | 


kind, and finally an eminent and a genuine poet. | °“ ‘ 
. Ae E ] | poison in her hand, and dead on the floor, can leave no 


As such, he quotes verses from Crabbe’s poems, 
which merited all the praise originally bestowed 
upon them by Mr. Jeffrey, whose generous criti- 
cism time has confirmed. 

Hogg, to whose “Home” of Altrive a_pil- 
grimage was made, every one allows to have been 
a poct, but settles for himself the shepherd’s pre- 


9 


Here | have 


| 
} 


i 


| 





cise poetical attributes and rank among the legi- | 


timate offspring of the muses. 
In the Memoir of Hogg, and indeed in every 


honour of Byron, as well as the entreaty of his 
relatives, demanded the sacrifice. The Principle 
of telling all that he knows, and sometimes a 


| little more than he can well establish, has led My. 


Howitt to relate the subjoined anecdote, afte 
stating an elaborate though somewhat contrg. 


q_ dictory case which he has made out of L, EI, 
having, throughout her whole bright, brief, ang 


troubled literary career, been familiar wih 
poisons, and with thoughts of suicide, and dy. 
ing at Jast either from an over-dose of hydrogy. 
anic acid, or from having mistaken that drug 
for a more harmless medicine :— 


‘* There is a still more painful fact [than Miss Landon's 
acquaintance with distilling poisons] in existence, which, 
I believe, has never been before adverted to in print, byt 
is unquestionable, which brings the matter more 
fully home. During the agonies of mind which Migs 
Landon suffered, at a time when calumny was deali 
very freely with her name, her old friend, and, for a 
time, co-inmate, Miss Roberts, came one day, and found 
her very much agitated. ‘Have those horrible x. 
ports,’ she eagerly inquired, ‘got into the 
Miss Roberts?’ Miss Roberts assured her they had 
not. ‘If they do,’ she exclaimed, opening a drawer 
in the table, and taking out a vial, ‘1 am resolved 
—here is my remedy!’ The vial was a vial of prus 
sic acid. ‘This fact I have on the authority of the 
late Emma Roberts herself. There remains, ther- 
fore, no question that Miss Landon was well acquainted 
with the nature of prussic acid, for she kept it by 
her, and had declared, under circumstances of cruel ex- 
citement, her resolve to use it in a certain contingency. 
Being found, therefore, with an emptied vial of this very 


rational doubt that she died by it, and by her own hand. 

‘* But there remains the question whether she took it 
purposely, and it may be very strongly doubted that she 
did. From all that has transpired, it is more probable 
that she had taken it by mistake.’’ 

Mr. Howitt having raised up anew this m- 
happy and mysterious affair, and given his readers 
a strong impression that Mrs, Maclean was guilty 
of self-destruction, now sets himself—but, we 


fear, less suecessfully—to show that it may and 


other, Mr. Howitt has suppressed no hasty and | 


perhaps regretted charge, or more serious revela- | 


tion which the hero or his friends may have made; 
nor fact, whether new or old, authentie or pro- 
blematieal, which can either enlarge the know- 
ledge of his readers or gratify their curiosity. 
Thus the “ Shepherd’s” quarrels and squabbles 


with Mr. Blackwood, the bookseller, and his lite- | 


rary staff, are again brought forwardat full length, 
and generally in Hogg’s own words. The Shep- 
herd, no doubt, had cause of complaint ; but it 
must be remembered that here we have only one 
side of the story, so far at least as regards Mr, 
Blackwood individually. It is probable that 
these disclosures, or rippings up of old sores, are 
inade upon principle, since Mr. Howitt condemns 
as an unpardonable, if not an immoral act, 
Moore's suppression of Byron’s autobiography 
entrasted to him for publication ; which suppres- 
sion the English public has also resented, as most 


unjustifiably baulking its prurient curiosity. Yet | 


Moore, we apprehend, has done worse things in 


his time; for we cannot believe that he would | 
have been so weak as to destroy those remains— if | 


must have been all mistake. 
Except this singular anecdote, we learn nothing 
new of the gifted and unfortunate being whow 


| ‘fo * 
life, as strongly as any upon record, illustrates 


the errors of genius, and the miseries of the false po 
sitiou in which literary people—authors by profet 
sion—too often place themselves, though the haré- 
hearted, thankless world, must bear the whole of 
a blame, which, to say the least, is fairly divisible. 
With a little more—we must not say of prudence 
and diseretion, as these are cold-blooded qualities, 
which, by its dispensing power, genius is 
leged to disclaim—but of the commonplace vulg# 
honesty which forbids a man to live above bis 
means—with a little more self-respect and genie 
ine, sturdy independence of spirit, how many 
of “ the calamities of authors” might have beet 
averted. 5 
Mr. Howitt powerfully advocates the necessitf 
of co-operation and combination among literaty 
men against the publishers, and he gives authors, 


in their individual capacity, some good advite. 


But while the picture which he has drawn of 
them,and which we copy below, continues 
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represent a reat number, or a majority, of 
oy craft, they sailets we sadly fear, remain the 
ed slaves which they eithermake themselves, 
gr consent to become. Authorship has been neither 
degradation nor misery to such a man as Southey, 
plying cheerfully and indefatigably, day by day, 
his allotted task,—to Ebenezer Elliott with his 
ssardy independence, maintained by honest indus- 
tre,—to Wordsworth, who married upon a bare 
hundred a-vear—a pittance which must, in one 
wonth, have sent town-bred geniuses to forestall 
and pawn their wits, and prostrate themselves tothe 
publishers—and toa hundred more menof undoubt- 
ed genius, from whom high-minded integrity and 
self-respect have warded off the worst ‘‘calami- 
ties of authors.”’ It is in speaking of Hogg that 
Mr. Howitt introduces this painful subject ; for 
Hogg, too, had his full share of the ‘* calamities 
of authors,” though by one means or another, 
he contrived to get and to spend more money than 
all the Hoggs since the Field of Flodden. But 
he is not alone :— 


Scott, the most successful author of any age, though 
possessed of a good income independent of literature, died 
abankrupt. Maginn, Hood, Blanchard, and a host of 
others, have yet to swell the history of the calamities of 
authors! Speaking again of a certain publisher, James 
siys: ‘ The great fault of the man is that the more he 
ean provoke an author by insolence and contempt he likes 
the better. Besides, he will never confess that he is in 
the wrong, else anything might be forgiven. No, no; 
the thing is impossible that he can ever be wrong! ‘The 
poor author is not always in the wrong, but, ‘‘ oh, he is 
the most insufferable beast :’”?’’ And the truth is, that 
authors are in the wrong. They are in the wrong not to 
lave combined long ago, like other professions, for the 
maintenance of their common interests, and for the ele- 
vation of the character of the class. They are a rope of 
sind, Cliques and small coteries may, and do congre- 
gate, but there has ever been wanting amongst authors a 
comprehensive plan of union.’’ 


But Mr. Howitt has also exposed the class, as if 
he were a mere selfish publisher, when he thus 
lainches forth :— 


“You hear authors commonly spoken of by publishers 
as a most reckless, improvident, unprincipled, and con- 
temptible set of men. ‘This is the tone in which pub- 
lshers are educated, it is the tone that pervades their 
publishing houses, it is the spirit and gospel of the Row. 
The authors of the present day are regarded by publishers 
exactly as they were in the days of Grub Street. In their 
eyes they are poor, helpless, and untractable devils ; and 
whence arises this? It is because authors have taken no 
‘ume step to place themselves on a different footing. 
Are authors how what authors were in the days of Grub 
“treet? They are a far different body. They are a far 
more numerous and far more respectable body. We may 
safely assert, that there is no protession which includes so 
muels talent, as there is none which diffuses such a vast 
tive of knowledge and intelligence through the world. 
modellers, and movers of society. 
mie powerful in the public cause, they are weak as 
he wg own—capable of challenging offenders in 
lon ¥ highest places; arraigning at the public tribunal, 
____» peers, or the very crowned heads themselves ; and 
‘ttre they have truth on their side, of being vic- 
the rw oy they lie prostrate in individual weakness at 

Of every well-fed seller of a book, and receive 
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barricades of newspapers and reviews, they fire with 
murderous rage on each other, instead of turning their 
force on the common enemy. 
‘* When we call to mind the men who are now 

living as members of the great community of authors, rich 
bankers, men of title and large estates, wealthy traders, 
ladies and gentlemen of the most respectable private for- 
tunes, professional men, clearing large incomes by their 
professions distinct from literature, it must be confessed 
that the world has no such instance of infatuation to show 
as that of authors. Combine, and they may defy poverty 
and the world.’’ 





These “movers of society, and diffusers of 
knowledge,” are, at the same time, pronounced a 
set of either imbeciles, or ‘‘ Ishmaelites.’’ Tailors 
and bakers, and cotton-spinners, can combine— 
though they have seldom made much by it—but 
the publishers, it appears, laugh to scorn the very 
idea of authors acting on a plan which, though 
highly lauded by Mr. Howitt, does not originate 
with him, and which, we are told, if carried into 
effect, would “rapidly change the-tone of pub- 
lishers” 


‘*Towards men who had not only learned to respect 
themselves, but were resolved to establish respect for the 
body. ‘Get authors to combine! Sooner,’ exclaim both 
publishers and authors themselves, when such a notion is 
avowed, ‘chain the winds, or make granite slabs out of 
sea-sand !’ Yet, spite of this humiliating opinion of au- 
thors, let but a number of the most respectable names 
once unite for the purpose, and it will be seen that the 
rest of the worthy will flock around them, and that few 
would venture to stand alone, as individuals improvident, 
or indifferent to the interests and the character of the 
body. 

‘«T have considered it my duty to corroborate the main 
opinions of James Hogg on this point. In the course of 
inquiries necessary for the writing of this work, I have had 
to stand on so many spots marked by the miseries of au- 
thors ; in rooms where they have shed their own blood, 
or perished by poison in the hour of destitution or despair ; 
by dismal pools, where they have plunged at midnight 
from starvation to death; or where, covered with fame, 
they have lain on their death-beds, with scaree any other 
covering; and I have vowed on those awful spots to call 
on my fellow-authors to come forward and vindicate their 
most glorious profession, and to found an association which 
shall give a motive to every member to respect the name 
he bears—that of a prophet and an apostle of truth to the 
world—and a hope of ultimate aid to him and his, if such 
aid be needful, as a right and not a boon.”’ 


Mr. Howitt here reports a conversation which 
took place between himself and the publisher of 
‘*a celebrated Review,’’ on the relative merits of 
authors and publishers, which shews why the lat- 
ter class despise the former ; and, in the present 
condition of society—if in this respect society shall 
ever change—there is, it must be confessed, strong 
vindication, if not altogether sound reason, for the 
class-contempt. 





“ey are the class, indeed, which are the enlighters, and | 
Yet, strange to say, | 





a _— with an astonishing patience. Nay, they have 
Loveths shrewdness of our butchers and bakers, who hang 
whose ‘ and grow rich ; they are a set of Ishmaelites, | 

“ands are against every man of their own class, and 


“very man’s hand is against them. From behind the | 





Mr. Howitt, at this interview, overheard the 
publisher forbidding his clerk to open an account 
with a bookseller, when informed that the man 
was also “ an author.” But this, after all, 
might neither be ‘‘contempt” of authorship, as 
a profession, nor suspicion of the applicant’s 
honesty, but the prudent apprehension of an 
experienced tradesman, who well knew, that in 
London, at least, the two callings are not likely 
to thrive in the same firm. A very popular aa- 
thor was next announced, and the publisher re- 
tired with him for a few minutes, after which 
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the eonversation was thus resumed with Mr. 


Howitt :— 


‘* Publisher. —‘ Well, you authors regard yourselves as 
the salt of the earth. It is you who are the great men of 
the world ; you move society and propel civilization. We 
publishers are but good pudding-eaters and paymasters to 

ou.’ 
er Myself.—‘ True enough ; but you think that you are 
the master manufacturers, and we authors the poor devil 
artizans who really have no right to more than artizan 
wages.’ 


‘*Publisher.—‘ Ay, if you will take them as wages, and | blamed Hogg extremely for taking Mount Benger, +1); 


often before they are earned. Grant that you are the salt 
of the earth ; methinks the salt has wonderfully lost its 
savour when it has tocome with a manuscript in one hand, 
and hold out the other for the instant pay, or the kettle 
cannot boil. See, there now is a man just gone that will 
be a name these five hundred years hence ; yet what does 
he come to me for? Fora sovereign! I tell yeu can- 


— 
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world think of the geniuses who have been amon 
them. Mr. Howitt saw next day all that was, 
be seen at and about Altrive, and listened to Opi- 
nions of ‘‘the Shepherd,”’ which, to say ¢, 
least, were very natural in the quarter in whieh 
they originated, and would not be altogether yy. 


just anywhere :— 


' 
not ?’ asked they. 


‘An old farmer and his wife in the neighbourhood, 
who seemed the last people in the world to admire poets 
or poetry, though very worthy people in their way 


was more fitted for books than for farming,’ said they 
‘Perhaps,’ I observed, ‘he did not find that little farp 
of Altrive enough to maintain him.’ ‘ Why should he 
‘He had nothing to do there by 


_ look after his little flock ; that was all he had to cap 


didly, that if no hero can be a hero to his valet de eham- | 
bre, neither can an author be a hero to his publisher, when | 


he comes in forma pauperis every day before him. For 
the life of me I cannot maintain an admiration of a man 
when, like arat, he is always nibbling at my purse-strings, 
and especially when I know—and what publisher does not 


know it ¢—that give the coin before the work is done, | 


I content myself with things as I 
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and it never is done. 
find them, and IJ leave all homage to the reader. 

What author, with candour, will deny that the 
publisher, in the main, was in the right? But 
association is to remedy all this... Now, we hum 
bly think that effectual reform must begin, in 
the first place, with individual reformation. 


fellow for fishing and shooting. 


To turn to lighter topics, Mr. Howitt, from | 


some mistake in his geography or topography, 
what between hunger and fatigue, was nearly 
wrecked on his weary way to the birth-place of 
Hogg. He had imagined the distance from Mof- 
fat to Ettrick Kirk about six miles, and behold 


it proved sixteen, while the heights of Bodsbeck, | 
which divide Moffatdale from Ettrick, proved | 
something as formidable as the passes of the | 


Alps, before they were smoothed by the engineer- 
ing genius of Napoleon. 
district will conclude that Mr. Howitt has either 
made the most of his adventure, or pity him as 
an Englishman, or half-cockney, bewildered in 
the bogs and hills, and left many more hours 
without ‘trefreshment,” or a ‘‘summat,”’ than such 
delicate pedestrians are imagined to relish. The 
fine and wild seenery about the head of * Kttrick 
water,” was altogether lost upon the exhausted 
traveller, and hunger had, for the time, banished 
his poetry, or he must have felt the pathos of 
the bleating lambs, just preparing to leave their 
dams and their native valley, for the cold, stern 
world of St. Doswell’s or Melrose Fair, and the 
buteher’s knife. He who written of the 
‘*Scasons”’ might have been aware that the de- 
parture of the lambs is one of the most poetical 
events of the pastoral year. 

The lions of the place, so far as Hogg is eon- 
eerned, were visited and discussed ; and then the 
intelligent and hospitable schoolmaster gave the 
literary traveller a three miles, or Scoteh convoy, 
to the long-sought inn of Tushielaw. 

Here, and in other places, Mr. Howitt falls 
inte, perhaps, unavoidable blunders and mistakes: 
but they are of little consequence; while it is of 
the last to learn what the folks of the work-a-day 


has 


Those who know the | 


for; and that was the proper business of a man why 
called himself the Ettrick Shepherd; as though: there 
was never a shepherd in Ettrick besides himself. Andi 
he wanted more income, had not he his pen, and was pot 
he very popular with the periodicals? But he was always 
wanting to take great farms, without any money to stock 
them. Ile was hand and glove with great men in Edip. 
bur¢gh—Professor Wilson, and Scott, and the like; he 
was aye going to Abbotsford and Lord Napier’s, and » 
he thought himself a very great man too, and Mrs. Hogy 
thought herself a great woman, and looked down on ber 
neighbours. These poets think nothing’s good enough 
forthem. Hogg paid the Duke no rent ; but he caught 
his fish, and killed his game; he was a desperate 
If people did not 
do just what he wanted, he soon let them know his 
mind, and that without much ceremony. Ile wrote 
a very abusive letter to Sir Walter Scott, because he 
would not give him a poem to print when he asked him, 
and would not speak to him for months ; and when he 
took Mount Benger, he wrote to his generous friend Mr. 
Grieve, of Ettrick, and desired him to send him £359 
to stock the farm, which Mr. Grieve refused, because he 
knew that the scheme was a ruinous one ; on which he 
wrote him a very abusive letter, and would not speak to 
him for years. The upshot was, that he failed, and paid 
eighteenpence in the pound; and yet the Duke, though 
he got no rent, allows the widow the rental of Altrive. 

‘It is curious to hear the estimation that a manis 
held in by his neighbours. * * * Ilogg, who is ad- 
mired by the more intellectual of his countrymen, is still, 
in the eyes of the now matter-of-fact sheep farmers of 
Kttrick and Yarrow, regarded only as an aspiring maf, 
and bad farmer. They cannot comprehend why he should 
be so much more regarded than themselves, who are great 
at market, great on the hills, and pay every man, and lay 
up hard cash. Yet these men who pay eighteenpence I 
the pound have farms for nothing, and their families after 
them, and associate with lords and dukes, That is very 
odd, certainly.’ 

There are many particulars given of Hogg’s 
history, but none that can be new to Scottish, or 
to any curious readers; and for his real biography, 
save as we have it from his own questionable 
narrative, that still remains to be written, and pro 
bably now for ever will. Altrive was the scene 
or commencement of one of those episodes which, 
as we have previously intimated, give an air of 
freshness to the narrative of our author's wal 
derings, and for this reason we quote the passage 
in preference to much eloquent eriticism, 
literary disquisition of more ambitious ¢h® 
racter :-— 

‘In many of my visits to the homes and haunts of the 
poets, I have fallen in with persons and things which I 
gret that I could not legitimately introduce, and 
yet are so full of life that they deserve to be pre 
Exaetly such a person did I meet with at Altrive Lake, 
at Mr, Seott’s, the suecessor of Hogg, Jt was @ 
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wool-buyer. He was a stout, fine, jovial-looking man— 
one of that class who seem to go through the world see- 
ing only the genial side of it, and drawing all the good 
oat of it, as naturally as the sun draws out of the earth 
gowers and fruit. The hearty fellow was sitting at lun- 
cheon with Mr. Scott as I went in, and I was requested 
to join them. His large, well-fed person, and large, 
handsome face, seemed actually to glow and radiate with 
the fulness of this world’s joyousness and prosperity. 
His head of rich, bushy, black hair, and his smooth 
hlack suit, both cut in town fashion, marked him as be- 
longing to a more thronged and bustling region than 
those tawny, treeless, solitary hills. | he moment 1 men- 
tioned Hogg, and my object in visiting Altrive and 
Fttrick, the stranger’ s countenance lit up with a thorough 
hivh-flowing tide of rosy animation. ‘ Eh, but you should 
ha’ had me in Ettrick wi’ ye! 
these hills and the country round. 
the wool ali over this country these twenty years ¢ 
Hogg ! 
and had many a merry ‘‘ clash’’ and glass of toddy wi’ 
him at this verra table.’ Nothing would do but I must 
accept half his gig thence to Galashieis that evening, 
4 distance of twenty miles, It was a very friendly otter, 
for it saved me much time. Our drive was a charming 
one, and my stout friend knowing all the country, and 
apparently everybody in it, he pointed out everything, 
and had a nod, a smile, a passing word for every 
one that we met or passed in their cottages by the road 
side. He pointed out the piece of a wall, the only re- 
mains of Hoge’s old house at Mount Banger, adding— 
‘Ay, I bought his wool.’ We descended the Vale of 
Yarrow, passing through the beautiful woods of Hung- 
inggshaw. ‘ Ye'’ll remember,’ said he ‘ what was said by 
some English noblemen in the rising in ’45, when they 
eard that the lairds of Hangingshaw and Galashiels 
were among the Scotch conspirators. ‘‘ These are 
ominous names,’’ said they, ‘‘ we'll have nothing to do 


with ’em ;"’ and withdrew, and thereby saved their own | 


necks.’ So we went on, every few hundred yards bring- 


gy new histories of my jolly friend’s wool-buying, and of 


matters which seemed nearly as important in his eyes, 
here was Newark tower, a beautiful object, standing ona 
iufty green mound on the other side of the Yarrow, the 
banks of which are most beautifully wooded. ‘The tower, 
udeed, is included in the pleasure-grounds of Bowhill, 
a seat of the Duke of Buccleuch’s, within sight ; and 
you see neat walks running all along the river side for 
iuiles, amid the hanging woods, and looking most tempt- 
ig. Opposite to Newark, my friend pointed out a farm- 
louse. * Do you know what that is‘? ‘ A farm-house,’ 
Ireplied. ‘ Ay, but what farm-house—that’s the thing ? 
Why, Sir, that’s the house where Mungo Park lived, and 
where his brother now lives.’ ’’ 

Sometimes we are tempted to fancy that this 
“jolly wool-dealer,’”? who must be instantly re- 
eognised in his own locality, occasionally quizzed 
his lite rary companion, 

‘Do you see the meadow there below us, lying 
between those two streams,” said the ** jolly 
wool-buyer,” and the father of Shakspeare might 
have been such a one, “ Yes,” replied his agree- 
able companion in a Galashiels gig :-— 


I have no doubt 
jolly fellow had fallen in with the fairies on Carter- 
haugh, he would have tried to buy their wool. 

“Ever and anon, out of the ie he sprung, and bolted 
into ahouse. Here there was a sudden burst of excla- 
ions, a violent shaking of hands. Out he came again, 

ula whole troop ot people after him. ‘ Well, but Mr. 
—, don’t you take my wool this time!’ ‘Oh, why 


, m ‘I buy all the wool of that farm.’ 
u ghe 


wi’ what is it? what weight? what do you want? 
. it is so-and-so, and J want so much for it.’ ‘ Oh, fie, 
We i ; ll gie ye so much.’ ‘That’s too little.’ 
od - that swhat I'll gie; ye can send it if ye like the | 
: _s and away we brushed. The man, all life and 
eo A lng me a poke in the side with his elbow, and 


ing look, with‘ He'll send it, It wont do to 
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spend much time over these little lots ; 


and away we 
went. At one house, no sooner did he enter than out 
caine a bonny lass with a glass and the whisky bottle, 
and most earnestly and respectfully pressing that I should 
take a glass. ‘What could the bonny girl mean by being 
so urgent that I should take some of her whisky?” ‘ Oh,’ 
said he, laughing heartily, ‘it was because I told her 
that ye were a Free Church minister frae London, and 


they're mighty zealous Free Chureh folk here.’ 


I know every inch of all | 
Haven't I bought | 


‘* Well, there meet the Ettrick and Yarrow, and be- 
come the Tweed ; and the meadow between is no other 
than that of Curterhaugh ; you've heard of it in the old 
ballads.’’ 

It would be pleasant to give the continuation; 
yet as we are not quite sure but that Mr. Howitt 
has gone fully far enough in reporting confidences 
implied, if not exacted, we must curb our vein, 


| though we should be comparatively venial offen- 


Why, Sir, I’ve bought his wool many a time, | 


One 
certainly does like to hear some things one would 


ders in following his seductive example. 


_ dislike exceedingly to be the first to tell; but, for- 


| 
| 





| the steam ?’ 





' 


tunately, there are good-natured persons less 
scrupulous, 

Another instance of this sort, which must not 
be let slip, occurs in the Memoir of Mrs. Hemans, 
whose temporary ‘‘ Home,” the Dove's Nest, de- 
lightfully situated near Windermere, was visited 
by our author, and 


‘* Consists of but four rooms in front ; two little sitting 
rooms, and two bedrooms over them. It is a little white 
battlemented affair, with a glass door. The woman of 
the house pointed out to me the chamber, that on the 
right hand as you face the house, at which Mrs. Hemans, 
she said, used to write, and which commands a fine view 
of the lake and its encircling hills. The woman is a re- 
gular character, She was very violent against steam, 
railreads, and all sorts of new-fangled things. She won- 
dered what Parliament was about that they did not stop 
the steam. ‘What are your Sir Robert Peels, your 
Grahams, and your Stanleys, good for, if they cannot stop 
She would make them sit, if she could have 
her way, till they did some good ; for they had done none 
yet. She almost preferred O'Connell to them; for he 
did get master of the queen. 

‘** You seem to be a great Radical,’ I said. 

‘** Nay, nay!’ she replied; ‘I’m naw Radical. I 
stick fast to the Church ; but lam a great politie! And 
what wil/ all those navvies do when the railways are all 
made # What is to become of the poor boatman when 
there are nothing but steamers ?’ 

‘** Well, but has not Mr. Wordsworth written against 
the railroads ¢’ 

‘** Ay, he may write; but there’s more nor Mister 
Wordsworth, now-a-days. People are got too clever now ; 


| and if he writes there’s twenty ready to write against 


, 9°? 


him. 

And again Mr, Howitt wakens his doleful dirge 
over the miseries of poets—‘‘of the old melan- 
choly story of genius fighting for the world, 
and borne down by the world, which should be 
its friend.”’ 


‘‘Onee more, and for the ten thousandth time under 
such circumstances, we must exclaim with Shakspeare— 
““*O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

We have here the bright, warm-hearted, fascinating girl 
of Bronwylta, full of all the romance of life and the glori- 
ous visions of poetry, now sinking the martyr of the 
heart betrayed in its tenderest trust, doomed to labour 
like Pegasus in the peasant’s cart and harness, perishing 
of exhaustion, and feeling that the unequal contest of 
life had yet left undeveloped the full atfluence of the 
spirit. 1 could not avoid gazing again on the empty 
alcove, the beautiful prospect, and the wildly growing 
white rose, and feeling the full contagion of their and the 
good woman’s melancholy. 
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‘* But at once, out broke the strange creature with a | 
different look and tone—‘ And we have now got another | 
writer lady down at Ambleside.’ | 

‘** A poet ?’ 

‘«* Nay, nothing of the sort; another guess sort of 
person, I can tell you.’ 

‘¢* Why, who is that ?” 

‘‘*Who is that? why, Miss Martineau they call her. 
They tell me she wrote up the Reform Bill for Lord 
Brougham, and that she’s come from the Lambtons here ; 
and that sHe’s writing now about the taxes. Can she 
stop the stream, eh? can she, think you’ Nay, nay, I 
warrant, big and strong as she is. Ha! ha! good lauk! 
as I met her the other day walking along the muddy road 
below here—Is it a woman, or a man, or what sort of 
anim alis it? said I to myself. There she came, stride, 
stride—great heavy shoes—stout leather leggings on— 
and a knapsack on her back! Ha! ha! that’s a politi- 
cal comicalist, they say. What’s that? Do they mean 
that she can stop steam’ But I said to my husband 
-—Goodness! but that would have been a wife for you. 
Why, she’d a ploughed! and they say she mows her own 
grass, and digs her own cabbage and potatoes! Ha! ha! 
well, we see some queer ’uns here. Wordsworth should 
write a poem on her. What was Peter Bell to a comi- 
calist ? The good woman laughed outrageously at the 
images she had raised in her own mind ; and infected by 
her mirth, as I had been by her melancholy, I bade her 
good bye.”’ 

Mr. Howitt, also, saw in Dublin the lodging 
where Mrs. Hemans spent her last days ; but this 
Memoir, like so many more, contains little or 
nothing that has not appeared in previous bio- 
vraphies, except the warm expression of the 
writer’s homage and admiration. Yet how use- 
ful and pleasant to have so many scattered rays 
drawn into one focus! 

Considerable space is allotted to Sir Walter 
Seott ; and of Campbell we learn the strange and 
solitary new fact, that in Glasgow, where the 
poet has many surviving friends and relatives, no 
one can now point out the house in which he was 
born! ; 

Mr. Howitt is not sparing of censure of Sou- 


they’s defalcation from his original political creed ; | 


and for this he is justified, not by the Laureate’s 
total change of opinion, unhappy as that might 


° | 
be, but by the keenness, the bitterness, and even | 


imalignity, of his feelings, towards those who, in 
an honest heart, cherished and avowed the senti- 
ments of which he onee had been the fearless 


one is tempted to laugh either at the bare-fageg 
dissimulation of Scott, or the simplicity ang 


credulity of Southey, as he who fooled him go 


egregiously must have done—but only in jis 
sleeve. The short story is this :—WNScott, in agony 
and horror at the idea of being himself di 

degraded, and made ridiculous, as he thought, 
by the ignominy of receiving the Laurel, and ima. 
gining that his literary reputation would be for 
ever damaged, if not blasted, and, on the other 
hand, mortally afraid of offending the roy) 
patron who graciously intended him this mark 
of distinction and bounty, contrived to foist the 
dreaded honour upon Southey, his “ dear friend,” 
This piece of genuine life would have made a 
rich scene in a comedy by Sheridan, — It requires 
no touch of embellishment or exaggeration. Mr, 
Howitt becomes dramatic, and almost facetious, 
upon this famous illustration of the nature of 
literary friendships. Southey had his own 
faults ; and Mr. Howitt conceives it his bounden 
duty to point them out. The Laureate could 
call men as honest and enlightened as him- 
self very hard names, and openly cherished the 
most bitter animosity against those who presumed 
to remain stedfast in the principles from whieh 
he had swerved so widely ; but his nature was too 
essentially upright to have allowed him to betray 
‘“‘a dear friend” and “elder brother in the 
Muses,” rather than incur the possible risk of 
losing one gleam of court favour ;—the favour of 


| the Regent—afterwards George IV. 


We regret to learn that some parts of the Me- 
moir of Southey have given offence, where Mr. 
Howitt could, we are certain, least have intended 
| offence. As his recommendation is, however, not 
in the least likely to promote Mrs. Southey’s 
chance for a pension, there might have been more 
| delicacy in avoiding that subject altogether. Of 
Southey’s errors he was constrained to speak. 

Mr. Howitt has conceived a fanciful theory t 
account for what is peculiar in the poetry of 
Werdsworth, which he terms a system of “ poeti- 
cal quakerism,” affirming that George Fox, had 
the gods made him poetical, would have written 
just such verses as the Bard of Rydal Mount. 





champion and promulgator. 
that the Messrs, Longman’s shelves testify to the 
justice of Mr. Ilowitt’s criticism of Southey’s 
poetry, or, at least, of his long poems. They 
want the ethereal essence—the master-touch ; and 
beautiful faney and copious invention will never 
supply the want of soul and sentiment; the 
something truthful and s;ritual, also is missed by 
the readers, for the second time, of ‘* Thalaba” 
and the ** Curse of Kehama.” 

The biography of Sir Walter Scott is abun- 
dantly eulogistic ; but in the Life, or ‘ Homes 
and Haunts” of Southey, the personal character 
of the baronet appears in a different light, and 
one which will not permit the English reader to 
forget that Scott was not only a sagacious “ Nor- 
lan,” but had been a lawyer in his youth, and 
what he in his Scottish characters would call 
“an auld sneck-drawer.” It is altogether too 
bad, and yet so perverse is human nature, that 


It is just probable | 


We opine that they would have much more fe 
sembled the verses of John Bunyan, No doubt 
much of the poetry of Wordsworth is the poetry 
of contemplation—of quietism, if not of tral 
scendentalism—though we cannot imagine that 
he caught his inspiration from the Quaker 
theology. Differing widely as he does, and, from 
the constitution of the whole man, men 

and physical, must have done, from Burns~ 
the object, nevertheless, from early life of his fet 
vent admiration—it was from the peasant-poet, 
the man of burning passions and headlong i 
pulse, who, by the intuitions of untaught gemlas 
threw himself daringly and unreservedly up? 
the bosom of Nature and Truth, in their lowlie# 
and yet most holy and beautiful manifestations 
that Wordsworth, as we think, first caught the 
idea of that theory of poetry which he has ing 
niously promulgated in bis prefaces, however 4 
perfectly it may be developed in lyrics, 
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emanate rather from a brooding, contemplative | many of them as individuals were very amiable le.’ 
miad, than from the impassioned heart, and wild | This was a little too much for him. The Iatent fire of the 


impulses of genius. 
Mr. Howitt’s speculation is, however, curious ; 


and, if well-founded, proves that there can now be 
very little genuine Quakerism left among the 
settled-down, instead of the “ centred-down,” de- 
scendants of Fox and Naylor. If there were, 
half the business of Mark Lane must either change 
hands or stand still. 

We should have been delighted to indicate the 
“Homes” of Cowper, often as they have been 


ble Montgomery, and many others; but Ebene- 
yer Elliott, the Corn-Law Rhymer, it would be 
sinful to pass altogether unnoticed, since his life 
teaches lessons as noble as those of his verse, 
and is itself an antidote to half ‘* the calamities of 
authors, ”” 

A good many years since, Tart’s Magazine 
contained an account of this remarkable, this 
truly great man, many of whose finest lyrical 
compositions have adorned its pages. But Elliott 
isa man of progress; ‘a sleepless soul.” Yet no 
dreamer, no weakling, he, succumbing under the 
“calamities of authors,” and grievously in want of 
a pension or a patron, sustains his life and his 
fortitude under the adversity which almost uni- 
versally, according to Mr. Howitt, overwhelms 
genius, Elliott maintained with life and its com- 
mon ills, a long and an arduous, but a manful 
struggle. But no one ever heard him rave about 
the world’s neglect, or the hard lot of genius 
doomed to poverty. He came to Sheffield with 
a wife and children, poor as ever working-man 
can be—a harder conflict few men or poets have 
had, but he chose to help himself, and came off 
victorious, nay triumphant, 

After visiting several of the haunts of Elliot 
around Sheffield, he is traced to the final resting- 
place of his brave and useful life, near Darfield, 
not far otf the Railroad between Rotherham and 
Wakefield, and just beyond the village of Great 
Houghton, an antique farming hamlet. 


‘‘ Elliott’s house, which he has built, is a good stone 
house in the style of the country, with a flag roof, and is 
nt for gentleman or farmer. It occupies the top of a 
uullon the edge of acommon. It has a good garden lying 
round it ; the views from it are fine and very extensive, 
including distant towns and villages, and here and there 
4 creat mass of wood. ‘There is a fine airiness about the 
‘tuation; but the prospect of suitable society is not so 
easy to be perceived. One naturally connects the idea of 
Ebenezer Elliott and the brisk movements of a populous 
town; but he complains that the constant political excite- 
Tents of a town had wearied him, and gave too much 
‘interruption to his literary enjoyments. 
™ has withdrawn to complete leisure for books and the 
eget. and yet, if he need the intercourse with towns, 

® ¥atious railroads put half a dozen within the speediest 
at He says that time, instead of hanging heavily, 
wt atone so fast with him. I found Ebenezer Elliot t 
beeide © at his porch, with his huge Newfoundland dog 
his im. I merely introduced myself as an admirer of 

poetry, who had a desire in passing to pay my respects 


wh mic ; 
a» dle gave me a very cordial welcome. 
tered his roo 


aid m, and were soon deep in conversation. And 


ar 





. | tion and false conclusions.’ 
deseribed ; of Moore, of Leigh Hunt, the venera- | 


| Corn-Law Rhymer blazed up; he started from his chair, 
and pacing to and fro with his hands at his back, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Amiable men! amiable robbers! thieves! and 
murderers! Sir, Ido not like to hear thieves, robbers, 
and murderers called amiable men. Amiable men indeed ! 
Who are they that have ruined trade, made bread dear, 
made murder wholesale, put poverty into prison, and made 
crimes of ignorance and misery? Sir, I do not like to 
hear such terms used fer such men!’ I laughed, and 
said, ‘ Well, Mr. Elliott, you and I shall certainly net 
quarrel about any such people ; and I ought not to sit 
talking thus as a perfect stranger—it creates a false posi- 
I then mentioned my name. 
He sprang across the room, caught hold of my offered 
hand with both his, gave it a great shake, and then hast- 
ened out to call Mrs. Elliot. Very soon Mrs. Elliot and 
a daughter appeared, and we were speedily afloat on an 
ocean of talk. * * * Were I at liberty to pen down 
the dialogue of that one afternoon, in all its freedom of 
remark, it would make the brightest but most startling 
chapter of these volumes. But that cannot be, and I 
must add nothing more to this article than simply to say, 
that in a strange place I should never have recognised 
Ebenezer Elliott by his portrait. There is no good one of 
him. He is somewhat above the middle height. He is 
sixty-five, but not old looking for his years. is hair is 
white, and his manner and tone, except when excited by 
those topics that rouse his indignation against cruelty and 
oppression, mild, soft, and full of feeling. Perhaps no 
man’s spirit and presence are so entirely the spirit and 
presence of his poetry.’’ 


Of Professor Wilson we have a very meagre 
notice; or, rather, a few complimentary sen- 
tences, and a selection of the absurd or exagger- 
ated stories, which are current regarding his al- 
leged eccentricities. The following anecdote, 
though not more ridiculous than a hundred others 
of the sort, is new to us, or else forgotten, though 
Mr. Howitt must have found it somewhere ; not 
that he is very particular about his authorities 





| when a good story might be lost. 


_ he never had in his house in his life. 


‘‘It is also said, that, quite as a youth, he made an 
excursion of this kind, nobody knowing whither he hail 
vanished, till a Paisley man, happening to enter an inn 
at Conway, to his amazement saw him acting as a waiter 
there. Information was immediately sent to his father, 
it is said, who hastened into Wales, and surprised Jolin 
by his presence, requesting him to return forthwith home. 
But here the Boniface interfered, declaring that he could 
not part on any terms with his waiter, for such a waiter 
So active, 80 ex- 


| pert, so full of wit and good humour, that every one of 


his guests was charmed with him. 


| 
| 


Here certainly | 


In short, he was tho 
making of the house, and go he should not. It was only 
when mine host was convinoed who and what the youth 
was, and that it was only a lark, that he gave way and 
consented to his loss.’’ 

It must have been delightful to have seen Wil- 
son, with a cork-screw in his hand, and a napkin 
over his arm, calling out ** Anon, anon,” to the 
thirsty customers, who could not but have li- 
berally “tipped ” the adroit and facetious waiter. 
If this story be not quite correct, it is almost a 


| pity that anything so good should not be true. 


| 
We en- ting on, or keeping up the steam. Campbell, in 


on son too high in conversation; for our talk, | 
est other things, turning on a certain class of society, | > : 
to say that, ‘ spite of all their faults as a class, | recitation, but swung the door of his room back- 


Much in the same style, and almost as racy are 
the anecdotes of the amazement which the poets 
excite by their habit of loudly chanting their half- 
composed rhymes, by way, it is presumed, of get- 


early life, we have heard, but scarce vouch for 
the fact, not only indulged in this sort of wild 
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wards—not asa Franklin, but a lyrical bellows— 
to the great alarm of his respective Edinburgh 


landladies, equally in terror for their lodger’s wits | 


and the door hinges. For forty years, Wordsworth 
has gone sounding on over the Cumberland hills 
and dales, or under his own laurels; and even the 
sober Southey’s chant in his garden at Greta 
Lodge, led a visiter of his next door neighbour to 
inquire of his host, ‘** Have you got bitterns 
here?” “Oh! no bitterns: only Southey spout- 
ing his verses.” 

Our readers must pereeive that the ‘‘ Homes and 
Haunts” is one of Mr. Howitt’s greatest literary 
efforts. We must not omit to state that in the 
subordinate commercial view, merely as a bargain 


THE CAUSE AND 


NINETY-SEVEN years ago the House of Com- 
mons began a reformation of the criminal laws ; 
but the bill passed by that branch of the Legis- 
lature was rejected in the Peers, and the subject 
was not reconsidered until more than half a cen- 


tury elapsed. The late Sir Samuel Romilly, in 


HOWITT’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE POETS. 


of print, paper, and decoration, ‘ The Homes ang 
Haunts,’’ handsome, and even elegant externally 
and no flimsy modern tomes, are deserving of 
praise and patronage: Altogether, the work wil 


be quoted and referred to with more interest , 


hundred years hence, than at the present day 
What would not one give for a similar work, bri 
contemporary of Chaucer, or of the luminaries og 
the Elizabethan era? Mr. Howitt, as their gop. 
temporary, has in many cases seen, with his ow, 
eyes, men only inferior to the very greatest of thee. 

There are several passages in the volumm 
which we have not noticed, but which Mr. Howiz 
should erase, if a second edition of his work 


| required. 





1808, introduced and passed a bill to prevent the | 


execution of pickpockets, who were convicted of 
success in their pursuits, on any single venture, 
to the value of five shillings. That gentleman, 
during the next ten years, wrought incessantly to 
soften the eriminal law of England, which was 
then, and for many subsequent years, disgraceful 
to the country. In 1811 he sueeeeded in passing 
bills to abolish capital punishments for three 
classes of offences, Tle was also enabled to carry 
a bill in 1812, by whieh soldiers and sailors might 





beg on the streets, without incurring the risk of | 
being hanged; for that was formerly the penalty | 
-no probability whatever of the criminal stealing 
(up to £4 10s, 6d. nett, and leaving any light am 


incurred for street-begging in their case. Sir 

Samuel Romilly continued to press his amend- 

ments of the criminal law in each successive ses- 

sion without material sucecss——for the Commons 

passed measures apparently to give the Peers an 
oro 


opportunity of rejecting them—until 1818, when 
he died, and his mantle descended on Sir James 


Mackintosh. Ile commenced to take charge of 
these measures in 1819, and for eleven years 


occupied the position vacated by Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s death. Although opposed by Lord 
Castlereagh and Sir Robert Peel, he was enabled 
to reduce materially the number of red statutes 
in England's laws, In Castlereagh he found an 
honest and most unflinching opponent, and a 
steady consistent friend of the hangman; one who 
resisted, by foree and fraud, to the last, any in- 


fringement, however slight, on the vested interest | 


of that class of public functionaries, Sir Robert 


Peel, even at that early period in his history, | 
exhibited a disposition to comply with the rising | 


spirit of the times. He was perfectly willing to 


stand by the gallows while it was safe; but he 
gave most unequivocal evidence of a determina- 
tion never to be a political martyr to the art of 
strangling. Hlehas even,in recent years, frequently 
sought credit fur his unprovements of the penal | 





CURE OF CRIME. 


laws, but they were never of a large or generous 
character. Ilis first effort went only to substi. 
tute a record of the capital sentence for thos 
eases in which it could not be inflicted, in place 
of the ordinary and solemn forms pursued. Ther 
he earried a series of bills to consolidate th 
laws relating to capital punishments ; but, ever 
while thus engaged, he mitigated the punishmen 
itself in the most parsimonious manner, Np» 
statesman could have dealt more tenderly by th: 
hangman. Ife doled out mitigations of the law 
with a stinted hand like a political miser parting 
with the highest gems of the constitution. Inon 
instance he raised the seale of capita! punishment, 
in stealing out of a dwelling-house, from 40s, 
100s. The difference was that between a gool 
and a bad silver watch, although a thief was net 
likely to weigh with a tradesman’s eye the value cf 
the article which his fingers clutched. There was 


portable article behind, that he might establish, 
if arrested, a good defence against being hanged. 
The intention in all such eases is the same; tt 
thief is there to take all that he ean get; 
he seldom leaves a balance out of respect ¥ 
those from whem he pilfers; and Sir Rober 
Peel’s improvement left hanging, not the punish 
ment much as of a fortuna 
run in a bad business. When he introduce 
his forgery bill in 1830, he was still faithful te th 
gallows. Although he had, ere then, desert! 
Oxford and Lord Eldon, he continued to be tv 
to Ketch. Inthe Commons the capital punish: 
ment clauses were successfully opposed by Ms. 
Spring Rice—the present Lord Monteagle; b 
the Peers reinserted them, and the bill passed 
Two years afterwards the Government carte 
a measure for expunging these clauses, exeept® 
two cases preserved by the Peers, faithful sti! 
in a year of faithlessness. In the same session, Ms. 
W. Ewart, who then represented Liverpool, 
now represents Dumfries, introduced, and east 
a most important bill for abolishing capi> 
punishments in cases of sheep, cattle, and bom 
stealing, and larceny in dwellings. The leg* 
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lative fame of 1852 does not, therefore, rest en- 
tirely on the Reform Bill, for in other respects it 
was & productive season. Mr. Lennard carried a 
pill in 1833 to abolish capital punishment for 
housebreaking. In 1834 Mr. Ewart carried the 
abolition of death for returning from transporta- 
tion; and in 1835 for sacrilege and letter-steal- 
ing. Weare convinced that the services of Mr. 
Ewart, in the reformation of the criminal code, 
have been very insufficiently acknowledged. He 
‘sa worthy successor of Sir Samuel Romilly, and 
although he has laboured in a better time, yet it 
must not be forgotten that his eflorts tended, in 
a considerable degree, to make the opportunity. 

Lord John Russell subsequently reduced capital 
punishment to a few crimes of the greatest mag- 
nitude; and for several years the last punishment 
of the law has not been inflicted, except on mur- 
derers. 

During the discussions, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, on all these measures, example was said 
to be the grand aim and object of punishment. In 
the vear 1785 there are said to have been ninety- 
seven persons executed in London alone for steal- 
ing outof shops ; and the punishment in these cases 
could not have been inflicted for the improvement 
of the criminals. But in every instance down to 
Lord John Russell’s speech, when introducing 
his measure, example has been pleaded as the 
great fruit of punishment. To deter the innocent 
from crime, the guilty are punished. We deny the 
propriety or soundness of thisreasoning. Society 
has no right to punish any person for the good of 
another person or persons, or for its own benefit 
collectively. Example is a consequence of punish- 
ment, proceeding trom it, necessarily and unavoid- 
ably, because we cannot prevent that; but still 


punishment can never be justly inflicted on this | 


ground. A criminal may be justly punished, be- 
cause he has violated the compact of his existence, 
and in the hope of improving his own character, 
but not with the purpose of improving the cha- 
racter of another individual. It is, however sin- 
gular, that in secondary punishments, with ‘ ex- 
ample,” and the benefits of example running per- 
petually in the mind of the legislature, all means 
for obtaining that object should have been steadily 
neglected, The felon’s fate affords to the evil 
disposed the smallest possible amount of warn- 
ing. The criminal is closed up from publie ob- 
servation in the hulks, or consigned to the most 
distant colony. An air of mystery and even of 
romanee is thrown around his fate. He may 
attain—by good conduet, the exercise of good abi- 
lities, or a few more than clever or less than hon- 
est Movements—to distinction in the new world. 
He ean, at the worst estimate, take to the woods, 
become a colonial Robin Ilood, the hero of a hun- 
dred tales in the ballad poetry and traditions of 
Van Diemen’s Land; to die at last in harness a 
free, bold, and desperate bush-ranger. Banish- 
ment, after all the horrors of the middle passage, 
'*not a deplorable fate to the utterly lost and 
ee ad It has its charms to the 

; nd immoral, who seldom read parlia- 
mentary debates ; never open parliamentary blue 
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books ; and are, therefore, uninformed regarding 


_ the horrors of Norfolk Island. Transportation thus 





— 


fails as an example. Its results are entirely lost 
upon the vagrant population, who are rising up to 
share them hereafter. They know and hear nothing 
of the earnings for which they are labouring, except 
such vague reports as rather convert in their ima- 
gination the land of banishment into a paradise of 
promise. One of the avowed objects of punish- 


_ment—one at least of its beneficial consequences, 


when rightly administered, is thus entirely lost ; 
and it cannot be supposed that another object and 
consequence—the improvement of the punished— 
is in the slightest degree advanced by transpor- 


_tation. There is more reason to believe that the 


system is founding, in New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land, an empire prodigal in crime. 


Colonies, peopled by the outeasts of British so- 








| ciety, must be distinguished by the morals and the 


manners of our most abandoned classes; and we are 
surprised that Statesmen have never looked a cen- 
tury or half a century in advance on the picture of 
these states that may be drawn without much 
imaginative shading; if their population continue 
to be increased on the present plan, and in the 
existing proportions. Even the free emigration 
of some recent vears has not been drawn from an 
intelligent or a pure class in society. The most 
ignorant and immoral classes have generally 
furnished the free emigrants under the Govern- 
ment schemes; and even with this aid, the felon 
still continues to bear a higher proportion to the 
free emigration than is generally supposed. In 
1828, the population of New South Wales was 
made up in the following proportions:— 


Natives of the colony........................ 8,727 





, imi 
Free emigrants... _ tm “ee 
13,400 

Persons who had been sent out as) ae 
, , - .. 6,644 

convicts, and tree of servitude, J 

Convicts pardoned .......................... 886 
Ee | 
56,508 


The convict emigrants constituted at that pe- 
riod two-thirds of the population; and, although 
a considerable change has been accomplished sinec 
then in these proportions, yet the greater part of 
the emigrants have been drawn from an inferior 
class; and, in 1841, New South Wales societ, 
stood in the following proportions:— 


Natives of the colony... 29,441 
ee 





82,344 

Persons sent out as convicts, and ) 19.897 
tree by servitude or pardon, jf “> "°°"! 
Convicts . ~~~ 26,977 





128,718 





A rapid change had been effected; but, still, 
more than one-third of the population were or had 
been convicts, and more than one-half of the ef- 
fective population—for the enumeration ef free 
persons includes children under twelve years of 
age—while the convicts must all be adults. Even 
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of the children under twelve years of age, a num- 
ber must be the descendants of convicts, who do 
not receive an education superior to that which 
brought their parents to the colony. 

The population of Van Diemen’s Land was, in 
1838, divided into the following classes:— 
6,055 
CORVICES ..0. eweevereereeeeeess 18, 158 


ns 9 
} | so, eee —- 
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44,185 





A considerable proportion of the inhabitants then 
free came out as convicts; and, as the children, 
under twelve years of age, are all enumerated 
amongst the free population, there can be no doubt 
that, in 1838, two-thirds of the effective colonists 
either were or had been convicts. 

Emigration to the Australian colonies is very 
capricious. There is not that regular stream of 
outgoing persons that has set in towards the 
west; but, on the contrary, in some years, a 
great body of wanderers has been thrown out to 
the south ; while in others, immediately following, 
the felons who went in chains outnumbered the 
freemen who sought that land as their choice. 
For several years, the free emigration to the 
Australian colonies was very large. We subjoin 
the numbers, from 1837 to 1842 :— 


1837, ....... 5,054 1848, ccccceced 5,850 
1838, .........14,021 1841, .........32,625 
1839, .........15, 786 1842, 0... §,554 


In 1843, the arrivals had fallen to 3,478, little 
more than a tenth of the immigration for 1841. 
In 1844, there were 2,229 emigrants to all the 
Australian colonies ; but of these parties there 
were only 1,179 for Sydney, and one only for 
Van Diemen’s Land—so that the penal colonies 
had altogether 1,180 free emigrants, or little 
more than one-half of the persons who settled in 
this group of new countries. 
ber of convicts annually transported, from 1825 
to 1841, was 2,865. In the latter year, the number 
was considerably diminished ; and the practice of 
confining convicts under short sentences to the 
hulks has increased since that period. Still, this 
great empire annually transfers a large body of 
its worst and most pernicious members from the 
centre to its farthest extremity ; with the view, we 
might suppose, of creating a new Sodom on earth, 
and constructing a society that might be pre- 
eminently distinguished as the plague-spot of the 
world, Are these persons, of whom a large pro- 
portion have beeome criminal from publie and 
private neglect, deserving of consideration ? Shall 
they be tossed aside, like the worthless weeds of 
society, towaste forgotten and unheeded? When 
the ship has sailed, with her freight of crime and 
misery to be flung upon a distant shore, is our 
duty fairly accomplished ¢ Can all who have 
weight and influence in the world then wash their 
hands and say that they are innocent of the fate 
of the banished felons, whom the law gives up as 


irrecoverable 2? The proceedings in their case 


answer in a dreadful affirmative ; and yet charity 
is anxious to give a negative in its quiet whispers, 
There is a singular intermingling of confidence 


The average num- | 








| 
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and suspicion in the felon’s doom. It says tha, 
they cannot be trusted as servants in the towns 


_or the peopled parishes of Britain ; but, in th 


lonely settler’s home, they may be employed y 
watch his flocks, to conduct domestic matters, o, 
to tend and educate his children ; for, howeye; 
many may be blinded to the fact, yet the housp. 
hold servants in no small degree educate the chjj. 
dren of the family. The felon’s doom says tha: 
we cannot trust criminals in the lowest depart. 
ments of our home society; but we send them 
hence, ten thousand miles away, to represent our 
character, to support the dignity of our name, jp 
another hemisphere, and to be the piles of an jp. 
fant empire in the distant south. The fatality of 
the system arises partly from the resignation of the 
prisoner’s improvement to chance, under the mos 
unpromising circumstances. He is handed over as 
a slave to some sheep farmer ; and, so far as the 
Government is concerned, no farther effort is made 
to improve his intellect or his morals. His fy. 
ture position bars him from any means of self. 
culture. There is no teacher in the wilds where 
his flocks are fed. No church nor chapel bell 
rings over these broad prairies to mark the hour 
or even the day of prayer. His companions are 
the dissolute and the wretched. Their converse 
is of the guilt of past and the sufferings of 
present days. In their communications villainy 
hardens crime ; until the mind becomes almost 
irretrievably polluted. The master walks abroad 
armed to the teeth against his own servants, 
All mutual confidence is lost and destroyed ; 
while negligence is met by brutality ; and the 
law of kindness seldom comes to soften the fe- 
lon’s heart, and melt it down again into the pli- 
ancy of its yielding youth. The bold and the 
desperate rob, murder, and become bushrangers ; 
while the weak and the timid degenerate inwa 
condition of sullen apathy, by no means superior 
to that of the depraved and heathen natives who 
are fading away before the white man—the 
graves of whose race are the footmarks of our 
civilisation. 

We fear that little can be done in this cour 
try even for the reformed and recovered felon. 
Society stamps its iron on his brow, and bids him 
‘sin or die.’”” Men who seck forgiveness every 
morn and eve ; scarcely know what forgiveness 
means in their own practice. They are very 
willing to pardon theoretically. They have 0 
objection to be abstractly forgiving : so long # 
the exercise of that grace interferes not with 
their own arrangements, they are willing to & 
ereise it; but, whenever they are asked to re 
store the criminal to his former place in society, 
they learn their own weakness and the extent of 
his fall. Lord Brougham told in the House ¢ 
Peers a few evenings ago an affecting story: A 
man had lived out his days of punishment. 
was turned into the world ; and, sensible that he 
would seek work and confidence vainly im 
former neighbourhood, he wandered far, 
found employment. For several months his 
duet was irreproachable ; but, ultimately, 9 
“ busybody” discovered his asylum, and dise 
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his secret. He was then obliged to abandon his 
employment, and commence the weary search, 
“ without a character,” for a new home. So- 
ciety is ever saying thus to its crime-stained * sin 
or die.” And one man cannot reproach another 
with the fact, which is the consequence of a na- 
tural prudence that might be, but seldom is, sub- 


jected to discriminating inquiry. Men do not for- 
give in the broad and full meaning of the term, | 
by restoring the forgiven to that trust, and favour, | 


and confidence that they once held. 

Transportation might be advantageously com- 
muted into punishment and employment in pe- 
nitentiaries at home, where the prisoner’s fate 
might not only be in some measure an example 
to others; but where subjected to moral and re- 
ligious culture, instructed in some useful trade, 
inured to strict discipline, and accustomed to re- 
gular habits, he might become a valuable eimi- 
grant to some of our colonies. 

The Governor of Glasgow prison, in some sug- 
gestions recently circulated by him, urges the 
substitution of imprisonment, with occasional em- 
ployment out of doors, for transportation ; and the 
removal of the prisoners to a colony only when 
their conduct, under the rigid discipline of a 
penitentiary at home, has in some measure re- 
established their character. This system, he says, 
would be more economical to the country than 
banishment; while it would be more beneficial to 
society, better for the individuals; and wiser for 
the colonists, who have a singular taste in favour 
of penal labour; and who deem an immigration 
of thieves and burglars conducive to the pros- 
perity of their infant land. 

Mr. Milier, to whose suggestions we have re- 


ferred, estimates the annual cost of a transported | 
felon to the country at £37 Is. 6d., and of an_ 


imprisoned criminal at £19, so the balance per 


in each case. 


The amelioration of the criminal laws has been | 


accompanied by improvement, not only in prison 
discipline, but also in prison accommodation. 
More attention has been recently bestowed and 
more money expended on the homes of the viei- 
sus, than on those of the virtuous and poor. We 
once had an opportunity of examining one of the 
largest penitentiaries in the country, immediately 
after visiting a densely peopled quarter of a large 
town. The contrast was painful. The cells in 
the penitentiary were small but comfortable. 

hey were carefully warmed and ventilated. The 
food of the prisoners was abundant. Their clothes, 


by day and night, were clean and plentiful. Thev | 


a rs use of every appliance for securing and 
Proving health, They had the benefits of 
a ey religious instruction provided for 
wells Fe except for the silence of their solitary 
nn to be in comparatively envi- 
beneath th stances. Without the prison walls— 
e 
a oe industrious shivered in cold—the 
Geek os were damp and cheerless—and 
s, who had never come before a magis- 


trate . A ‘ 
lay down, at night, supperless, to seek un- 
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easy rest on a bundle of straw, without a better 

covering than the ragged clothes of the day, in a 

small apartment, cold in winter, without ventila- 

tion in summer, surrounded by stagnant sewers, 
while fever was eating its fatal way round them 
on every side. 

It seemed that, by some terrible error, the 
prisoners were petted, and those who should be 
the bulwarks of society were its outcasts, of whose 
honesty and toil the world was ashamed ; for 
| crime lived within a palace, and virtue vegetated 
in a hovel. 

The number of persons committed for trial, in 
1845, was— 

FOP RNR, cccaienicemnnneni were 24,303 


EE 
Scotland, ed 3, 537 


44,536 


The proportion of committals to the population 
is much smaller in Scotland than in England, 
and in England than in Ireland. The convic- 
tions of 1845 were, to the committals, in Scot- 
land, as 75.74 per cent ; in England, as 7).60 ; 
while, in Ireland, 16,696 committals were fol- 
| lowed by only 7,101 convictions. The number of 
_ persons committed for trial is only a small pro- 
| portion of those who pass through our prisons ; 
of whom the number for 1834, in England, was 
| 100,000, and, in 1844, 126,000, The number 
| for the three kingdoms, in that year, was equal 
| 





to lin 120 of the population. While Scotland 
presents a smaller proportionate number of com- 
mitments than either of the other two divisions, 
yet its juvenile criminality considerably exceeds, 
from some cause not fully explained, that of 
England or Ireland ; for, in 1845, the persons 
under sixteen years of age committed, were— 

In England,...as 1 in 5.564 of the inhabitants. 
Ireland,...as 1 in 6.244 - o» 
Scotland,..as 1 in 4.495 os o» 

To whatever cause this bad pre-eminence in 
Scotland may be traceable, its removal must be 
desired ; for, with all our improvements in prison 
discipline, gaols have only been converted from 
the nurseries to the causes of crime, and the dis- 
tinction is not worth much to society. Crime 
must be checked before it reaches a prison, or, 
_in this country, it will not be checked in very 
|many instances. Imprisonment implies degra- 
|dation, and secures an almost invariable rejec- 
tion of every application for employment by those 
| who wear its brand. In seeking to reduce our 
eriminal statistics, we must therefore look to 
their source, and endeavour to divert the stream, 
ever flowing hitherto from that neglected and 
polluted fountain. Recent inquiries have shown 
undeniably that the great majority, nine-tenths 
of criminals are uneducated persons. That fact 
does not solve the question whether the mere 
elements of education reduce the tendency to 
crime ; although we are surprised that it ever 
should have been a question. Mr. G. R. Porter, 
in his valuable work on the progress of the na- 
tion, remarks that the tendency of mere edu- 
cation, comprehending in the phrase the elemen- 
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tary branches of reading and writing—may not | 
exercise any moral influence in preventing the | 
disposition to crime; while yet, by opening up| 
new sources of employment, they lessen the | 
temptation in individuals. The statistical re- | 
turns on this subject are, however, useful in | 
showing the classes from which eriminals are | 
supplied. They are chiefly the uneducated. And | 
in society we have a floating mass of juvenile 
paupers, existing in alarming numbers, and ris- 
ing to occupy our penitentiaries—to supply New 
South Wales with slaves—or to die prematurely 
under the most cruel neglect ever tolerated in 
any nation, The Moabites who made their chil- 
dren burnt offerings to idols had an infatuated 
hope of accomplishing a great object by the sa- 
crifice. The Hindoo mother eommitted her child 
to the sacred trusting that its 
would float her infant to Elysium. low many 
British mothers, more enlishtened, without any 
similarly vague expectations, submit their children 
to the most ficry ordeal!—and no effort is made by 
the public authorities to restrain the iniquity ; for 
this crime may be more trequently chargeable to 
the State than to the parent. Juvenile street-beg- 
ing is the precursor of juvenile crime, Our com- 
mon pauperism is the grand nursery ofour too com- 
mon guilt. It is not possible that an infant can be 
trained to all the artifices of alms-seeking, and 
exercise them from its earliest years, without con- 
tracting the contamination of crime, if left with- | 
out any intellectual or moral instruction ; and this 
is the case in almost every instance of juvenile 
pauperism. Death interferes, in the great ma- | 
jority of cases, to save the public from an intoler- | 
able burden. The vast majority of children, who | 
are exposed from any causes to the miseries of 
street-begging, die early, Those alone who are 
of the stoutest mould ean withstand the vicissi- | 
tudes to which they are subjected. but itis surely | 
a miserable comfort to find our mode of treatment | 
fatal to so many individuals, who might have lived | 


river, waters 





to usefulness ina yet half-peopled world. It canbe | 
no great recommendation of our present system 

that it shields the public from an overwhelming 

mass of crime, only by throwing those who seem 

to be regarded as the refuse of time into eternity, | 
without the experience of a single real kindness, | 
or an hour of proper instruction. Those who are 
desirous of reducing the crime of the country 
must begin with the lowest depths of society, and 
improve them. They may demand an alteration 
in our Poor laws, and they may seek for legislative | 
improvement; but we have the utmost relianee in 

the disposition of the State to do good by halves | 
and quarters; and so it will be ultimately found 
that the work, to be done well, must be done by 
the people themselves. In a pamphlet recently | 
published,* (which we have received since part of | 
these paves were in type), on this subject, the 
writer quotes a remark by Daniel Detoe—* That 
begging is a shame to any country; if the beggar 
is an unworthy object of charity, it is a shame that | 
he should be allowed to beg; if a worthy object 


* A Plea for Ragged Schovls. By the Rey. Thomas | 
Guthrie. 


_ volence. 


| each other. 


_general adoption. 


| mingham, and Liverpool. 
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| of charity, it is a shame that he should be com, 


pelled to beg.”” This was the opinion of a gry, 


man, promulgated two centuries ago, but prs. 


mulgated for two centuries in vain, because it j, 
an obvious truth which Statesmen have deemed j: 
their interest to disregard. This negligence 
Legislators by no means relieves the people frop, 
their responsibility. They can easily and egg. 
nomically check this evil; and the raggeg 
schools of London and its vicinity are begin. 
nings ina right course. These ragged school 
however, meeting only on two or three evenings ¢: 


_each week, are incompetent to perform the neegs. 
| sary work. 


They are not sufficiently comprehen. 
sive to embrace all the requisite objects. They 
offer instruction to the children of the poores 
classes; but instruction without bread will po 
attain the end required. For that purpose, rag. 
ged schools must be converted into schools of jp. 
dustry, where the pupils will be taught and fed, 
Education to a child perishing for food is almos 
worthless ; for the elements of reading and 
writing will not supply the immediate wam 
of a quartern loaf; and it is little less than moek. 
ery to bid the destitute be taught, unless they ar 
also invited to be fed. For some years in Seot. 
land there have been two great schemes pro. 
pounded tor the relief of the misery accumulate 
and accumulating from the proverbial deficiency 
of the Poor-law in that country. The two schemes 
have two authors, both celebrated for their bene. 
Dr. Chalmers insists on bringing th 
Bible to the poor; and Dr. Alison urges us t 
give them bread. Between the two, an excellen: 
system may be wrought out, for the two plans 
are parts of one efficient scheme; and in the: 


| pamphlet, from which we have already quoted, the 
/ necessity of union between them, and the manner 


in which they can be united through these indus 
trial schools, is thus stated:— 


‘‘We agreed with both, and confess that we coud 
never very well see how they seemed to disagree wi 
In, as it were, the presence of such mea, ! 
speak on this subject with unfeigned humility. The tw 
schemes may go hand in hand; nay, more—like te 
twins of Siam—the presence of the one should insure tt 
company of the other; and what, perhaps more that 
anything else, recommends this scheme both to our beat 
and heart, is this—it furnishes a common walk for be 
these distinguished philanthropists. Under the self-sam 
roof the temporal and the moral wants of our forlor 
poor are provided for: both these Doctors meet m0 
harmoniously in our school-room ; Dr. Alison comes ® 


| with his bread—Dr. Chalmers with his Bible: here® 


food for the body—there for the soul Dr. Alison's bre 
cannot be abused—Dr. Chalmers’s Bible is heard by willis 
ears: and so this scheme, meeting the views of bet 
lays its hands upon them both.” 


We rejoice to find that, in Edinburgh, in Gla 


gow, and in several other towns, schools of 


description have been, or are to be establishel 


In Aberdeen, Dundee, and Perth, they have 


isted for some time, and proved highly beneficis!. 
In Ireland—at least, in one of its large tow® 


| Belfast—the plan is likely to be introduced. 


° - ° j 
London, there is reason to expect its wide a» 
Nothing can be easier 


_ its introduction into such places as Leeds, Br 


It has been said 
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no plain practical way of doing good, when pre- | tion might be obtained without any additional 


sented to the people of Manchester, ever lan- 
guished for want of funds ; and these Industrial 
Schools, like all efficient instruments, are remar- 
;ably simple in their operation. Weare indebted 
for their adoption to a criminal judge—Sheritl 
Watson of Aberdeen. Whatever good they may 
aitimately accomplish may be traced to the pa- 
tien 
their first beginnings. He was startled with the 
number of juvenile offenders brought before him 
in his official capacity ; and found out practically 
that prison reformation was a change scarcely 
ever accomplished. In proposing to teach and 
feed the juvenile paupers of that city and neigh- 
hourhood, he met at first a limited encourage- 
ment. The project was thought to be visionary 
and expensive by those who forgot that its ex- 
pense—and double its expense—was already in- 
earred by the public, without obtaining one of its 
advantages. At the annual cost of a few hundred 
ounds, schools have beenestablished and wrought, 
until the results may be best explained by an ex- 
tract from one of Mr. Watson’s letters to Mr. 
Hill, the superintendent of prisons :-— 

‘We have now no begging children either in town or 

county. Iwas rather surprised at the effects produced 
in the county districts. During the three months preced- 
ing 6th July, 1843, upwards ef a hundred children were 
found wandering in the county, and reported by the rural 
police. During the corresponding period of 1844, fifty 
were found. 
eight ; and from the 8th of June to the 5th of July none 
were found.’’ 
The routine pursued in the Aberdeen schools, 
which we regard as the model institutions, is so 
simple that it may be stated in a few words, ex- 
tracted from the report of the County Prison 
Board of Aberdeen :— 


‘* The peculiar feature of the Industrial Schools is the | 


combination of instruction in useful employment with 
education and food. ‘The children have three substantial 
meals a-day ; three hours of lessons, and five hours of 
work suited to their ages. All the boys (and girls) re- 
turn to their homes every evening. 
receive their food as on other days, and attend public 


Worse iy € y aw « 2 i ; i Tr ti ; | a . 
ship, and they have also religious instruction in lrie’s,’ was his reply. 


school.’’ 


We should add that part of the time, on work- 
ing days, is occupied very properly in recreation. 
The average expense 


“Of each child is about £6 per annum; £5 12s. per 


teare with which that gentleman has watched | 





charge, the expense would not exceed £6 yearly ; 
or an average of £21 for each child; whilst a 
single convict costs £148 6s. for four years’ 
punishment. The expense of educating seven 
children in these industrial schools is, therefore, 
paid for the punishment of one criminal by the 
present system ; and if uncared tor and untaught, 
we believe that the seven children would produce 
two or three criminals. But the annual cost of 
rearing these children falls on the public. They 
must defray the charges either in a regular or an 
irregular manner, They must tax themselves, or 
be taxed by the operations of the juvenile beggar 
and the juvenile thief. They cannot escape from 
the burden of supporting these young persons in 
the meantime ; and it would be wiser to lay out 
the money in rendering them good members of 
society than in contracting farther and heavy 
liabilities by leaving them on the road to erime. 
Eeonomy and humanity are thus happily com- 
bined in pleading for the general establishment 
of these institutions. They would at once save 
money and character to the country. Our object 
has been to show the cheapest mode of eradicating 
crime ; but it should not be forgotten that the 
means which prevent evil will accomplish good. 
The endeavours made to improve prison discip- 
line, emanating principally from humane men in 


| charge of our large gaols, deserve the utmost en- 


In the corresponding period of 1845, only | 





On Sundays, they | 


| recognise me. 


annum, or about 24d. a-day, being the cost of victuals | 


lor each ; and the other expenses, such as rent, salaries, 
éc., being met by the additional £2 8s. 
“ From the above sum—£6 for each boy—there must 


year, amounted to £1 10s.—thus making the actual cost 
aout £4 10s. for each. 


children are very small; others, according to the nature 
of the work, will make 3d. or 4d. a-day, and, in a few 
‘ses, even 6d. ; but such cases are rare, and the work 
uncertain,’’ 

The schools were commenced in the year 1841 ; 
but sinee then a considerable number of the ehil- 
dren have obtained situations, and their average 
attendance would probably never execed three 
and a half to four years. Even if they were sup- 
ted with necessary clothing, of which some por- 





The earnings of some of the | 


couragement ; but we cannot trust much to their 
efficiency ; and we should not make crime and 
the police office the only avenues by whieh many 
can food, instruction. We 
quote a passage from Mr. Guthrie’s pamphlet, in 
which all the argument is most eloquently ex- 
pressed :— 


reach shelter, and 


‘* For example, I was returning from a meeting one 
night, about twelve o’clock: it was a fierce blast of wind 
and rain. In Prinees Street, a piteous voice and a shii- 
vering boy pressed me to buy a tract. l asked the ehild 
why he was out in such a night and at such an hour. 
had not got his money ; he dared not go home without it ; 
he would rather sleep in a stair all night. 1 thought, as 
we passed a lamp, that I had seen him betore. 1 asked 
him if he went to chureh. ‘ Sometimes to Mr. Guth- 
On looking again, | now recog- 
nised him as one | had occasionally seen in the Cowgate 
Chapel. Muftled up to meet the weather, he did not 
I asked him what his father was. ‘¢* | 
he is dead.’ His mother‘ ‘ She 
‘ But why keep you out here ‘’ and then 
reluctantly the truth came out. 1 knew her well, and 
had visited her wretched dwelling. She was a tall, dark, 
gaunt, gipsey-looking woman, who, notwithstanding a cap, 
of which it could be but premised that it had once been 
white, and a gown that it had ouce been black, had stil! 


lie 


liave no father, Sir ; 
is very poor.’ 


! e . . . ' < > , > 4 * ve ry » y ° , 
be deducted the average earnings of each, which, for last | some traces of one who had seen better days; but now 


she was a drunkard ; sin had turned her into a monster ; 
and she would have beaten that poor child within an inch 
ot death, if he had been short of the money, by her waste 


of whieh she starved him, and fed her own accursed vices. 


Now, by this anecdote illustrating to my stranger friend 
the situation of these unhappy children, | added that, 


nevertheless, they might get education, and secure some 


measure both of common and Christian knowledge. But 
mark how, and where. Not as in the days of our blessed 
Saviour, when the tender mother brought her ehild for 
His blessing. The gaoler brings them now. Their ouly 
passage to school is through the Police Office ; their pass- 
port is a conviction of crime; and in this Christian and 
enlightened city it is only within the dark walls of a prisou 
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that they are secure cither of school or Bible. When one 
thinks of their own happy boys at home, bounding free on 
the green, and breathing the fresh air of heaven—or of 
the little fellow that climbs a father’s knee, and asks the 
oft-repeated story of Moses or of Joseph—it is a sad 
thing to look in through the eyelet of a cell-door, on the 
weary solitude of a child spelling its way through the 
Bible. It makes one sick to hear men sing the praises of 
the fine education of our prisons. How much better and 
holier were it to tell us of an education that would save 
the necessity of a prison school‘ I like well to see the 
life-boat, with her brave and devoted crew ; but with far 
more pleasure, from the window of my old country manse, 
I used to look out at the Bell Rock Tower, standing erect 
amid the stormy waters, where, in the mists of day the 
bell was rung, and in the darkness of the night the light 
was kindled; and thereby the mariners were not saved 
from the wreck, but saved from being wrecked at all. 
Instead of first punishing crime, and then, through means 
of a prison education, trying to prevent its repetition, we 
appeal to men’s common sense, common interest, huma- 
nity, and Christianity, if it were not better to support a 
plan which would reverse this process, and seek to pre- 
vent, that there may be no oecasion to punish.’’ 


We do not propose the institution of these 
schools by Act of Parliament. Benevolent men 
in different localities can easily arrange their es- 
tablishment without statute. They might be in- 
corporated with union workhouses and the Poor 
Law; but they will be more useful and more popular 
if they arise from the spontaneous contributions 
of subscribers in the several towns; for it is one of 
their greatest recommendations that they do not 
make paupersof the young people who attend them, 





but in some respects leave them dependent on thei, 
industry, and teach them habits of perseverang. 
From the schools at night the pupils go forth, no 
to be contaminated, but to reform others, They 
become juvenile reformers, instead of juvenile pay. 
pers. They acquire a liking for neatness and com, 
fort, and try to extend thein to home. They ar 
often little missionaries, going up with the ee. 
ments of good that they have acquired to thp 
citadels of vice. They have friends in the cam) 
of the enemy; and, when they plead for virtue, j; 
is the pleading of a child—of a brother or a sister 
But the most miserably poor are not necessarily 
vicious: and the return, at nightfall, of their one: 


neglected children—now fed and clothed, ang 





taught and happy—to the home of a desolate and 
widowed mother; or a sickly and disabled father, 
may be one of the few and the brightest pleasures 
still remaining to a scaithed yet a feeling heart, 

There is a higher class of arguments by which 
the establishment of these schools might be en. 
forced—-arguments that are not expressed by 
figures, and cannot be weighed against gold; but 
we have confined our remarks, principally, to the 
cost of crime, the limited probability of reforming 
criminals, the obvious source from which the great 
majority of convicts spring; and the necessity of 
cleansing the source, as the surest plan, and the 
only efficient plan, of reducing the cost, the extent, 
and the consequences of crime. 





ARGUMENTS FOR THE REPEAL OF THE UNION, 


BY JOHN O°CONNELL, M.P. 


1. ON the point of possible disagreements be- 
tween twomutually independent parliaments—the 


one in Great Britain, the otherin Ireland—as to | 
peace and war, Mr. Speaker Foster (Speaker of | 


the Irish Parliament) thus remarked, during the 
discussion, in the year 1799, of the first proposi- 
tion of the Legislative Union :— 


‘« As to peace and war, it is to be recollected that the 
sole and absolute power of making either rests with the 
executive. It is the King's prerogative. . . . But 
from the balance of power to which the British constitu- 
tion owes its aveat excellence, the executive, though 
vested with power to act by declaring war, is toreced to 
apply to parliament for means to carry it on, and, there- 
fore, must consult their opinion. . Suppose the 
British parliament to approve a war, and that of Ireland 
to disapprove, the only ditheulty which this difference of 
sentiment could create, would be, that the one who dis- 
approved might withhold its supplies until it could be in- 
duced to acquiesce. It could not, by the refusal, stand 
clear of the miseries, and hazards, and losses of war, be- 
cause the king’s declaration involves it equally with Bri- 
tain.’’ . . . . ‘** Theory, and theory alone, says that the 
separate parliaments may disagree. but there is no one ar- 
cument you can apply as showing a consequent necessity of 


for fear of a difference of opinion between them, arising 
trom the exercise of their free judgments ; that you mus 
abandon the glorious constitution of a mixed government 
which you now enjoy, and adopt that of a single monarch, 
or single power, wherever it may rest, either ina me- 
narch, an oligarchy, or a republic. But practice, whieh 


| is a more steady guide tlian theory, tells you the revers. 


In points of peace and war, the Irish parliament has 
never, even during centuries, differed in opinion with th 
British ; though its power to do so has ever been as w- 
limited, and equally free, before as since the constitution 
of 1782. No! interest is a sure guide to nations ; andi 
never was, nor ever can be, the interest of the smaller 
number to ditfer from the larger—of the weaker to diffe 
from the more powerful on such a matter ; and it is 
rash prediction to say, that good sense, and even neett 
sity, must soon reconcile the differing body, if unforte- 
nately such an instance should occur. 

‘* But, if we look into the principles of the Britis 
Constitution, we shall find there abundant reason ™ 
only to reject arguments of such a theory as would cor 
solidate the legislatures, but even not to adopt suet 
measure were it practicable. That constitution was D 
the work of one man, nor of one age : it has gradua\y 
softened down in the course of centuries into that pe 


fection we now have—more by the collision of cirew® 


consolidating them, that will not apply much stronger for | 


the consolidation of the two houses ineach; and the same 
arguments will all farther apply, with equal strength, to 
consolidate the two houses with the king, for fear of the 
national concerns being impeded by disagreement. Thus 
your arguments will end in the absurdity, that you must 
consolidate the three estates of each kingdom into one, 


stances than by the etforts of human wisdom or fo 
That collision has imperceptibly formed a balance ia # 
constituent parts, which, by the power of mutual ¢ 
keeps each within its bounds, and preserves the 
its true perfection. : 
‘* That balancing check is the true principle to whist 
it owes its preservation—destroy it, and the ¥ 
gone! Is it wrong, then, to look for similar good offer 
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the samé balancing principle in the connexion be- | 


tween the legislatures of the two islands, as in the con- 
nexion between the component parts of each legislature /”’ 


9. To the objection that “ Repeal of the Union 
would lead to the establishment in Ireland of the 
(atholic, as the State religion, and of Catholic 
aseendency,” we shall answer in the words of a 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE REPEAL OF TIIF UNION. 


document of the Repeal Association drawn up | 


three years ago by a Catholic member of that 
body ; and assented to and adopted by the Com- 
mittee, and by the Association itself. 


' 
} 


Against the assertion—that Repeal would lead to | 
Catholic ascendency, there is a guarantee in all the de- | 


clarations and acts of the Catholics of Ireland. 
vldresses, declarations, resolutions, speeches, every con- 
eeivable vehicle of human thought and human purpose, 
that have been adopted by even a section of that body, 
have uniformiy, where at all referring to religious mat- 
tors, declared our desire and demand for that entire li- 
erty of conscience, which consists not merely in the 
permission to each man to worship his God in the face of 
Jay in the manner that he thinks best, or in opening the 
way to public station and employment, but fn the entire 
abolition of all manner of compulsory payments by the 
members of one form of Christianity to the pastors, 
teachers, and support of any other. ‘lhe Catholic pre- 
lates and clergy of the second order in Ireland have 
availed themselves of every opportunity to record their 
coincidence in these sentiments with the laity of their 
communion, and have continually added a declaration 
that they would not consent to be connected with the 
State. History is much too replete with instances of the 
evils that such connexion occasioned to the Catholic 
Church, to make us desire to see the cause of those evils 
brought into activityjagain. We, Catholics, are bound 
then by our convictions, we are bound by our most so- 
len and thousand-fold repeated declarations, never to 
vek for religious ascendency, and never to accept it 
were it even offered ; and we should be utterly faithless, 
and for ever disgraced, if we ever shrunk from the 
strictest interpretation of those engagements. 

‘The Protestants of Ireland would have the additional 
guarantee of a nearly altogether Protestant House of 
Lords, and of the influence of the immense proportion of 
erritorial influence which is in the hands of the members 
of that ereed. 

‘‘ They would farther have the guarantee of what takes 
piace in Catholic countries abroad. In most of them, 
indeed, the Catholic religion is the religion of the state : 
but has been made so by no new enactment, being a 
watter of old institution. But in none of them is there 
any species of political exclusion whatsoever on account 
of difference of faith; and if the Protestant inhabitants 
wave to pay towards Catholic purposes, inasmuch as a 
portion of the produce of the general taxes in those coun- 
ines is devoted to such purposes by the government, they 
wave at least the comfort of knowing that their Catholic 
weighbour, enjoying no exemption from taxation, pays 
eyually indirectly with them, but fully as much towards 
Protestant purposes, the government making ample allo- 
‘ation for these last, as well as for the former. Regene- 
rated Ireland would go a step beyond this; and having in 
her adversity made experience of the voluntary system, 
aad found it admirable in ensuring zealous clergymen and 
attached flocks, would retain it in her prosperity, and set 
a brilliant example for the world’s imitation.” 


To the foregoing we shall only add one re- 
mark, So great is the aversion of the vast majo- 
rity of the Irish Catholics to anv species of State 


it would be the most perfect insanity in any 
kovernment to make a proposition having that 

cy, as they would thereby incur odium and 
most determined opposition in Ireland, as well as 


i Great Britain. 


Petitions, | 
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i 
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3. To the objection that Irishmen are unfit to 
govern themselves, we do not condescend a reply. 

4. To that which predicts our ruin if charged 
with the expenses of separato maintenance, we 
reply in our answer to the objection as to pos- 
sible differences between these Parliaments in 
matters of finance. 

The questions on which such differences may 
be supposed likely, are two, viz.; that as to debt- 
arrangements, and that as to proportionate con- 
tributions to the expenditure of the empire. 

We shall surprise some of our readers by the 
statement we are going to make; but it is, never- 
theless, true. Ireland contributes beyond her due 
proportion to that part of the general imperial 
expenditure which is exclusive of the charges on 
the National Debt. How she pays towards the 
latter we shall subsequently consider, 

The following are the respective payments of the 
two countries, exclusive of the charges on debt.— 
Weare constrained to take the year 1844, as being 
the last for which we have a distinet account of 
Irish expenditure. (See Acct. No. 3, at page 21, 
of Sess. Paper 652, of 1845.) 


Expenpitvure or THE Usitep Kinapom, Year 1s44, 
(ended January, 1845.) 























‘GT. BRITAIN, URELAND. 
£ | £ 
Civil List, Annuities, Pensions, | 
Salaries, Allowances, Diploma- | 
tic Salaries & Pensions, Courts | 
of Justice, and miscellaneous { | 2,100,000 89 JOU 


charges on the Consolidated | 
Fund, 
Army and Ordnance, ... = | 6,880,000 


| 1,270,000 
Miscellaneous on Annual Grants, 13,000,000 


$75 500 
| Against this, 
set down our 
uncredited 
revenue pus - 
ments, Viz., 
150.000 


Navy, wn _ 5.858.000 + 


~~. ~~ 











! ~ ~ . o 
7,788,000 | 2,680,500 


This shows our proportion of payments on the 
expenditure (exclusive of that on debt) to be to 
the British as one to six and a half. 

The * uncredited revenue payments” alluded to 

above are the following: — 
Irish crown and quit rents, per annum, 
(these are lumped into the statement 
tor Great Britain under this head, in 
the annual finance accounts), : 
Duties paid in England on foreign \ 
goods imported through England into 


Ireland, and there consumed ; also, 
some minor items of centribution, 


pete £65,000 


f about £400,000 





£465,000 





which we have for the sake of round numbers, set 
down as £450,000 in the foregoing table. 
Now, if what we stated in the January num- 


ber of this Magazine be reealled to mind—viz., 


ounexion or State support for their Church, that | that the Parliamentary debates of 1842 record 


Peel and Goulburn’s admission that the fiscal 
capability of Ireland, as compared with that of 
Great Britain, is no higher than about as one fo 
nine, (a statement easily verified by comparing 
the accounts for eneh country in the vearly finance 


O10 


returns), the largeness of the effort made by Ire- 
land to contribute towards the general expendi- 
ture (clear of debt-charges) will be duly appre- 
ciated, 

There is nothing to prevent her existing rates 
ie. of contribution to that purpose being maintained 
in ease of “ Repeal.” An international treaty 
could bind her to do so ; and her only stipulation 
would be, that the monies thus levied should be 
spent at home, as far as the external emergencies 
of the empire might permit. 












| 
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are the same in Ireland as in Great Britain: and 
yet there is the following discrepancy in the yp. 
spective Revenue returns given in the Finane 
Accounts :— 
Great Britain, .........~.........£27,940, 000 
| ae 3,020,000 
Now (the duties being the same, as we haye 
premised), the respective returns, instead of being 





as now, about as 9 to 1, would, if the people of 


In plainer words, | 
| j 7 j , »1 aa) 
| tions of the population, viz., as 2¢ to 1. his 


! 


| 
| 


{ that no portion of her revenue should be dratted 
, over to England: but, if not wanted for state | 
& purposes abroad, should be spent for purposes of | 
‘ i that description tm Jr land, 
5. As to debt-charges, her present payments 
under that head are specified in the annual finance 
accounts, only in so far as regards that portion 


= 


Ireland. On their account, 
£1,400,000 of Irish revenue (representing a eapital 
| of nearly forty millions) was disbursed in Ireland 
Ay in the year 1844. But after discharge of this 


resident in 


Wh land, a sum of about £300,000 was remitted to 
#1 Kugland out of the same Irish revenue : and was 
there applicable to the debt-eharges payable in 
that country. Ireland, therefore, contributed al- 
together about £1, 700,000 to the total of twenty- 
nine millions required for the public ereditor in 
that vear, 

In the article in the January number, already 
referred to, will be seen the reasons why Ireland 
should not be held accountable for any large pro- 
portion of the debt. She has, however, been 


e her revenue-contributions that can be spared from 
the State-expenses in Ireland is, as we have be- 
fore said, drafted over to Great Britain. The 
following will show to what an extent this drain 
has proceeded :— 
temittanees from the British Exchequer to the Irish, 
and vice versa, from 1800 to 1845 :-— 
£7.495,862 


an 


From the British to the Irish Exchequer, 


made to pay all she could ; as every shilling of | 


; of the debt which happens to be due to parties | 
about | 


af and the other items of State expenditure in Lre- | 





the two countries were in anything like an eguan, 
prosperous condition, be in or about the propor. 


would add seven millions to the payments of Ips. 
land on the above items alone! 

The increased prosperity of the country woulj 
enable her to bear Income, Assessed, and Lang 
Taxes, did the exigencies of the empire demand 
it; as well as to increase her payments on the 
Exeise Duties, It is unnecessary to delay wit! 
a specific calculation of the united increase, suf. 
ficient being said to indicate its largeness, 

The probability of it can searce be doubted, 
It is beeause the general population of Ireland 
are at present too poor to consume a large amount 
of taxed articles, that the returns on those ar. 
ticles are small. The commonest experience of 
human nature tells us, that the moment a maz 
finds himself better off than before, he enlarges 
his circle of comforts ; and the increased quantity 
of tea, sugar, or other taxed articles with which 
he begins to provide himsclf, tells with benefieial 
effeet upon the public revenue. 

7. Sufiicient, we trust, has been said to indicate 
the principles on which a fair arrangement might 
be come to, and be permanently established be- 
tween the countries. It is quite obvious that the 
going any farther into details would be unneeces- 


sary trouble, until the principles are assented to. 





From the /rish to the British, un... weweee 36, (685,453 | 


Balance of Trish Remittances, 20...£19,289,501 
Parliamentary Paper 652, Session 1845, 


6. Were the Union repealed, the terms of con- 
tribution, both as to debt and other expenditure 
of the empire, would, of course, be arranged by 
treaty. The preat object of Ireland is not so 


that expenditure made ‘4 Ireland. For this pur- 
pose, until such time as, by the natural effect of 


hae an operation progressing even now, sufficient 


to bring up the Irish debt-payments at home to 


It must also be obvious that the objection as te 
our inability to maintain, unassisted, our own 
Government establishments, even in an enlarged 
state, are conclusively met. 

Writing in the hurry of Parliamentary avoca 
tions, it is not easy—indeed, not practicable— 
to bestow patient and efficient revision on this 
argument in all its parts. However, on a very 
hasty review of what we have written in the pre 
sent and the two last numbers of this Magazine, 
we are aware, indeed, of great imperfections, and 
want of sufficient connectedness, but not of omit 
sions of any matters with which we had engaged 


to deal. 
} : . ye . | 
much the saving of expenditure as the having 


stock should be transterred io the Irish account 


their due amount, it might be arranged that her | 


payments in the other items of State-expenditure | 
—as, for instance, on that of the Navy (in Jrish 


+ harbours)—should be increased to the full amount | 
f of the sum, that, under the present arrange- 
ee ments, is inevitably drafted over to England, 

| Now, as to the increased means of payment. | 


The Duties of Customs, Stamps, and Post Office 


8. The Editorial comments on our last article 
require a few additional lines, even at the risk of 
being tedious. 

With regard to the alleged prosperity of Bel- 
fast, the Editor does not seem to be aware that 
it is comparative—that is to sav, that Belfast is 
prosperous in com parison with other parts of Ire- 
land ; but not absolutely. In the report of the 
Hand-Loom Weavers’ Commission, a few year 
ago, Mr. Commissioner Muggeridge says that, 
“in common with all who have attempted the 


| ‘inquiry’ before him, he could not state whether 
“We . : 9 

the linen trade were flourishing or no ;’ 

among several testimonies — many conflicting 
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nd hut all pervaded by the same dubiousness—the much for the present condition of the linen trade. 
i fyllowing are given relative to the linen trade | We purposely omit the vear 1845, lest the falling 
vo  cmerell off should be attributed to the general distress of 
ak Mr. William Kirk, a member of the linen eommittee Ireland, which began in that year. 
of the county Armagh, says—* I think the linen trade is | a ent 
‘ ’ | EXPORT TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES FROM IRELAND. 
ee William Miller, a member of the linen commit- | 
re | tee of the county of Antrim, states—* There has been an VALUE OF 1839. | 1842. 1844. 
1, (increase in the linen trade of Ballymena within the last | edn! a 
ne PE seven years, but nevertheless there has been, generally £ £ £ 
y, speaking, & decrease in the linen trade of Ireland during | Linen Manufactures... | 63.947 | 95.350 | 14,320 
. F the same period. ,~ | And Linen Yarn ww... | 172,602 | 110,486 | 36,915 
or “Mr. Edward Sproule, a member of the county Ty- | 
his rane committee, states—that ‘the linen trade of Ulster | . mbes 
i. 's not so extensive as it was twenty years ago.’ | 10. The other editorial comments we must hurry 
‘Messrs. William Orr & Sons, linen manutacturers at | over, The Editor savs there is absenteeism in 
* Loughgall, county Armagh, writes—‘ We consider it de- Scotland. vet she prospers, It is, however, much 
lid emeasing in many particulars, and that the Scotch are | tans te hime the in Ireland——<as there are few 
bi) taking a great deal of it from us.’”’—Mr. Mugyeridge’ s “8 os there are row 
nd Report, Hand-Loom Weavers’ Inquiry. . _of her great proprietors who do not spend some 
), ‘Mr, Moncrief : ‘ All the capital of all the manufactu- | part of the year on their estates. And if she be 
“ rers in Belfast would not equal one large capitalist in | prosperous in the Lowlands, it is well known that, 
it England.’ ”” , _in the Ilighlands and in the Isles, Irish distress 
Fi The very controversy whieh Mr. Muggeridge has a melancholy parallel. The remark, that 
jl  Ctates to exist in the North itself, on the subject there is distress in France and Belgium, although 
ni oo the alleged manufacturing prosperity of that | they manage their own affairs, does not affect our 
nt Cart of Ireland, 18 an unfavourable — " hen argument—whieh was not that home-lecislation 
yr = branch of industry is really flourishing many | would prevent, but that it would mitigate such a 
of country, 1t 1s generally known and admitted —not calamity as the present. Neither Frenchman nor 
me guessed—80 to be. The following . oe Belgian were reduced so low as to be solely de- 
” deserves attention—coming trom such authority : pendent upon the potato. 


ae “ The extent of this (the linen) manufacture stands in | 11. The argument that, as York does not demand 


ne 1; > 118 FAaNnece rs ¢ "s ine’ in- . 
— such relief from the usual absence of all manufacturing in- | 4 Parliament, Ireland should not, eannot have 
e | dustry in Ireland, that we frequently attach to it a degree oP oa ‘ ‘ “1 
ial of importance, and an idea of absolute magnitude that it been brought forward in seriousness, We could 
does not really possess. Thus we often hear the linen ma- furnish a pendant to ii—viz. if general legislation 
ate uufacture spoken of as being the staple of this country, | for a large empire is best managed by a single 
whilst wool and cotton are in return the natural manu- 








ht pinche Spaeth te iuale-+cod ribose body meeting in London, the less difficult and less 
be ppt an smggeers, set dae Goes ae extensive interests of the various muncipalities 
he branch of industry. The town of Dundee alone is consi- | throughout the empire could be best managed by 
as. dered to manufacture as much linen as all Ireland, and | the single Corporation of London, 
to. tue relation which the manufacture ot flax bears in the 12. We do not object—far the contrary—to the 
tp Me oy miogeoms, is exactly shown in the following tavies | advantage the Editor takes of our admission, that 
‘hich is extracted from the Report of the Factory In- | ‘ or 2 
= © ewetors for 1839, since which period no sensible altera- | 4” Imperial Parliament cow/d (if it would) do 
ad ie tion has taken place. | much of what we expect from a home-parliament 
' ‘In England there were 169 mills, worked by 4,260 | —amongst other things, cause our monies to be 
& "WE luer as ks eaed © Ltah eon on cand mame, ce. ae. We deliberately made 
— Be isndemploying 17,897 persons. et ee eee ae ee ee ee ae 
his 4 ‘In Ireland 40 mills, worked by 1,980 horse-power, | selves deprived of that portion of our argument 
pry © «demploying.9,017 persons.’’—Sir R. Kane’s *‘ Indus- | for “ Repeal,’ which depends on the want of ac- 
ree tl Resources of Ireland.” tive good will on the part of the United Parlia- 
ne, Itis to be remarked, that manufacturing in- | ment. But the Editor’s own good and high feel- 
nd 2 dustry had a better chance in the North than in| ing deceives him. These things will not be done. 
rit ay other part of Ireland ; as there was not that And now hastily coneluding, we have to express 
ca ‘ectarian division and mutual aversion among the a sincerely felt gratitude for the opportunity given, 
/ ‘artous classes of the population there, as in other | at some risk, for even this imperfect statement of 
de [ Provinees, The Protestant colonists of Ulster | the Repeal case. This instance of fairness is all 
of had no penal laws to restrict and hamper their | the more appreciated, as it was entirely sponta- 
industrial energies, The following table from | neous, and, we regret to add, entirely unpa- 
el. | theAnnual Finance Accounts does not speak | ralleled. 
hat 
tis on . oe 
ire- NOTES ON MR. O’CONNELL’S ARGUMENTS. 
the i ws . 
- VE have placed figures to the different para-|to Mr. O'Connell, Senior, that ever assembled 
nk graphs in Mr. O’Connell’s argument for the pur- | anywhere ; and we give very considerable credit 
the pose of more convenient reference. to the statement. There can be no doubt that it 
her , No. ] is an extract from an address of Mr,| was a Parliament swarming with borough-mon- 
and *peaker Foster's, in the Lrish Parliament of 1799 gers, and the county constitueney was very nar- 
ng, —one of the most corrupt Parliaments, according row, That Parliament was elected by @ snall 
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minority of the nation, dependent on England for | 
physical support, and by no means likely to come 
to any serious difference with that country on 
questions of peace or war. Mr. Speaker Foster 


was doubtless one of “the envy of surrounding 


nations’? men. He speaks of checks and balances 

in the constitution, as a watchmaker does of 
springy and wheels in a gold repeater. The ma- 

chine, however, has been greatly changed since 

the day of his Speakership, and his authority is 

not now of great weight. The power ot peace or 

war, like every other power, is virtually vested in 

the House of Commons. The purse is kept in 

that House; and no king will declare war 

against his enemy without a_well-replenished 

purse, According to Mr. Speaker Foster’s ar- 

gument it might be advisable to increase the 

number of checks and balances, by still farther 

sub-dividing the empire; and in that case it 

would be quite possible to have the Lothians 

maintaining a war with Holland, and J’ifeshire 

observing an armed neutrality. Even in the | 
United States of America, under a federal form 
of Government, the peace or war and treaty- 
making power is vested in one Legislature ; and 
the various States are obliged to obey the orders 
of the Congress. 

2. Mr. O’Connell meets the fears expressed 
for Catholic ascendancy in Ireland by repeating | 
some resolutions of the Repeal Association in fa- | 
vour of the voluntary system. We are not charge- | 
able with discourtesy to the Roman Catholic | 
Church in saying that the voluntaryism of its Irish 
members can only be circumstantial. They can- 
not be Voluntaries, in the ordinary meaning of 
the term, on principle. They could not, for ex- 
ample, denounce the connexion between Church 
and State as anti-scriptural and sinful; for in the 
great majority of Roman Catholic countries that | 
connexion subsists, and even the Roman Pontiff | 
is er officio a temporal monarch. In reference to | 
the statements respecting the endowment of Pro- | 
testant Churches in Roman Catholic countries, 
we can only say that such endowments do not 
exist in Italy, Spain, Portugal, or Austria. In) 
France there are Protestant endowments ; but 
there a Protestant congregation cannot be formed | 
without permission from the authorities ; and Mr. | 
©’Connell will, we believe, agree with us in say- | 
ing that men should have liberty to worship when 
and where they please without permission of the 
Mayor. We refer to the subject because it has | 
been introduced by Mr. O’Connell. | 

3. The answer to this objection is deservedly | 
short. We did not advance the objections, and 
are not responsible for their character; but we 
cun only say, that, if Irishmen be unfit to govern 
themselves, they must be still more unfit to govern 
us. Yet for years they maintained, with aid from 
Scotland, the Whig Ministry in power, against 
the will of England; and all our great measures, 
in recent times, have been carried against majo- 
rities of English Members. 

4. We do not suppose that Ireland would neces- 
sarily be ruined by the expeuse of a separate 
maintenance; but we do not observe how it would 


| 
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save money by the arrangement. We believe thy 
there are errors to be rectified in the frig 
finances; but they are subjects for an aecount,. 
The rough outline of the statement may be give, 
briefly. For no part of the charges on the dig. 
ference between the British and Irish debt, att, 
date of the Union, should Ireland be responsible. 
That balance should be struck off the genop 
responsibilities of the firm, and carried to the ps 
vate account of Great Britain. For the balang 
of the debt, and the current expenses—exclugiy, 
of interest on the special debt of the senior par. 
ner in the firm—Ireland must bear its share 
We do not ascribe the slightest value to Peel ang 
Gsoulburn’s estimate of the tax-paying capabilj. 
ties of Ireland ; and for the purposes of honeg 
accounting no such estimates are necessary. 
The people of Britain must meet their specigi 
debt by special payments, and the general pay. 
ments should be made from taxes common to the 
three divisions. Our views in favour of direct 
taxation leave us no great difficulty in settling 
the accounts. Considerable sums will always be 
raised by indirect taxes ; but we believe that even 


in the next Parliament a considerable amount of 


indirect taxes will be commuted for immediate 


payment. Mr. O’Connell’s estimate of £400,00 
for duties paid in England or Scotland on goods 


used in Ireland is too small. We have before us 
a note of the duty-paid goods imported into Bel- 
fast last year; and although we have not cast 
up the precise sum, yet it strikes us that the 
amount there aloue is not much short of the sum 
stated. 

5. This paragraph belongs to the same clas 
with the 4th, and needs a similar answer. If 
there be any blunder in the Irish accounts they 
are not irretrievably closed. They have been 
settled with the prudent and common foot-note, 
‘errors excepted ;” and if “errors” be esta- 
blished they can be reetified. Many of our 
readers are unprepared, we believe, for the sta’ 
ment, that nearly £40,000,000 of the debt is held 
in Ireland, and that the amount is gradually and 
rapidly increasing ; although the circumstauee 


does not show a wasting, but an accumulating 


process connected with Irish capital. Ireland 
does not want money, but enterprise, to complete 
her railways. 

We need seareely remind Mr. O’Connell that 
we could easily produce a larger balance of re 
mnittanees from Seotland to England than he 


quotes from Ireland to England ; but we endew 


vour by some means to bring back the money 
again, and are not absolutely unsuccessful, » Le 
land has all the elements of prosperity belonging 
to Scotland, and has no argument for a repeal of 
the Union that is inapplicable to this country. 
6. The great object with Mr. O’Connell i¢® 
have national money expended in Ireland, O® 
object, on the other hand, is to have the nati 
work done wherever it can be accompli 
most efliciently and cheaply. The result of 
objects, in this case, comes to nearly the sem 
thing. Mr. O’Connell requires naval yards 
military depots in Ireland; and because, 4* 
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‘on of the imperial business, they would 
be most conveniently located in that country, we 
should like to see his wish gratified. And we 
have no doubt that, if the Irish people were rich, 
they would consume a greater quantity of taxable 
articles ; but the way to make them richer is to 
«ive the farmer security for the fruit of his toil 
and improvements ; to dissipate the idle dream, 
that eapital employed in manufactures and com- 
merce if Insecure in that country ; to render = 
as it may be easily rendered —a more copiously 
»poducing land ; to put its fields in heart, and 
te farms in order ; to drain its bogs, and deepen 
ts rivers; to make its leading highways of iron : 
, work in Ireland as everwhere else, is the way 





ti 
to riches. 
7, Mr. O'Connell, in this paragraph, winds 


up his case ; and we shall not express any opinion | 
farther than is already contained in our notes, 
how far the case is made good ; but 

8. With the state of Belfast we are minute- 
ly acquainted ; and our statement was not that 
Belfast was prosperous in comparison with other 
places in Ireland, but that it was absolutely so— | 
or, at least, prosperous as compared with large 
towns in any other part of the world. Only two | 
or three towns in Scotland or England have in- | 
creased with equal rapidity since the date of the | 
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us; but then he quoted from Porter and M‘Cul- 
loch, neither of whom was acqainted with the 
subject. Sir R. Kane's work on the “ Industrial 
Resources of Ireland,’’ like his instruetions “ how 
to preserve potatoes” in 1845, is from beginning 
to end a mass of ill-digested crudities. He 
quoted, as we have said, from M‘Cullocb, whe, in 
the edition of his Commercial Dictionary for 
1846, page 789, says— 

‘* The only real and effectual legislative encouragemen* 
the manufacture has ever met with, has been the reduc- 
tion of the duties on flax and hemp, and the relinguishing 
of the absurd attempts to force their growth at home.”’ 
This was written at a time when the Ulster Flax 
Society were making the most anxious efforts to 
extend the growth of flax—when they had raised 
its average quantity and value at least twenty- 


five per cent.—when the English manufacturers 


were regularly sending purchasers to that mar- 
ket—when the Belfast manufacturers had almost 
entirely ceased to import foreign tlax—and when 
the value of that grown in Ulster alone averaged 
from £1,500,000 to £2, 000,000 annually, Mr. 
M‘Culloch is, notwithstanding, a great commer- 
cial authority. 

Dundee, we are told, manufactures as much 
linen as all Ireland—and for manufactures we 


should read exports, because Dundee buys more 


Union, Mr. Porter, in his “ Progress of the Na- | than it makes. It is very probable that a single 


tion,” page 176, says— 

“For reasons already given, this method of showing | 
the extension of other branches of the woollen manufac- | 
ture is not equally available; but, when it is seen, that 
since the beginning of the century the population of the 
principai towns in Yorkshire has been far more than 
doubled, this fact must be taken as a strong corroboration 
of the opinion already expressed, as to the general pros- 
perity of the manufacture. 





1801. 1841. 
Population of Halifax, 63,434 139,743 
Huddersfield, 14,848 38,454 
Leeds, 53,162 152,054 
tochdale, 39,766 84,718”’ 


Tried by the same rule, the prosperity of Belfast 
has been much greater than any of these towns. | 


of Donegall; and it was remarked at the death of 
the late Marquis—two years since—that the popu- 
lation had been multiplied by ten from his birth 
to his death—a large increase in the life of one 
man, who died without attaining to remarkable 
longevity. From 1834 to 1846, the population of 
thetown and suburbs is said to have been doubled; 
and nobody suspects any increase of that kind re- 
speeting towns that are not absolutely prosperous, 
. % Weare pained to find Mr. O’Connell toss- 
ing Mr. Muggeridge’s blue book of the handloom 
Commission at our head so unmercifully. We 
certainly thought that Muggeridge’s report was 
hever more to be resuscitated. An almanac of 
1800 would have been higher authority. Mr. 
Kirk is a very well informed and very cautious 
gentleman, and M¥. Moncrieff had evidently mis- 
taken the character of the Commissioners, who, 
we believe, were sane men ; while Mr. Sproule 





’ 


—? committed the eommon error of mistaking 
“yrone his own county, for Ulster. Sir R. Kane 
's, perhaps, the heaviest authority brought against 


| 
| 
| 


It is principally built on the estate of the Marquis | 








nail manufacturer in Dudley uses up more iron 
than half-a-dozen pen-knife makers in Sheffield : 
but it does not follow that he does an equal or 
a greater business. The circumstances are si- 
milar in this case—Dundee makes a heavy, and 
Belfast a fine article. A yard of the one may 
be four, five, and sometimes ten times the price 
of the other. We presume that cambric hand- 
kerchiefs cost ten times the price of cotton bagg- 
ing by the yard, and yet contain less than a 
tenth part of the material. The exports of linen 
from Ireland were :— 


IIE wciuninenicinceiemiieiitiitinteninenmniiiiiia 34,563,368 yds. 
* | PEAR FO 
DOS <snicnstisnenctiinlicechethi NE ae 


Since then there have been no regular aecounts 
kept ; but the trade has increased in, at least, 
equal proportions, as we shall immediately see— 
and in that ratio the exports of 1845 would be 
85,000,000 yards. 

Mr. O’Connell quotes some statements regard- 
ing a decrease in the direct foreign exports, and, 
undoubtedly, the only direct trade—that to 
l’rance—has fallen ; but every person conversant 
with the business knows that the exports are 
made chiefly through Liverpool. 

With regard to the number of flax mills, we, 
in Scotland, should not have to tell Mr. O’Con- 
nell, or Sir Rt. Kane, that they afford no criterion 
of the business transacted, because until recently, 
perhaps even yet, a great quantity of yarns was 
imported from England ; while for many fabries 
the yarn was hand-spun, and for some of the 
finest is even yet hand-spun. However, we find 
that the increase of flax mills in the three coun- 
tries, from 1835 to 1839, was 45, of which 17 
were in England, 13 in Scotland, and 15 im Tré- 


‘land. The number stopped in the same period 
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was 23, of which 12 were in England, 7 in Scot- 
land, and 4 in Lreland. 
fore, was 5 in England, 6 in Scotland, and 11 in 
Ireland. The increase of operatives employed 
was— 

In England, 

In Scotland, 

In Ireland, 
And though Sir R. Kane seems unacquainted 
with the fact, the difference in the eight years 
since 1839 is still greater. 

10. The Scotch absenteeism is, we think, not 
less prejudicial or intense than the Irish; and our 
only object, in referring to France and Belgium, 
was to show that the Union was not the cause of 
existing suffering. We doubt even if the Repeal 
of the Union would not have increased these tem- 
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The real inerease, there-_ 


talks of the sum / 


ts. 


porary, but terrible suilerings. Could Lrelagg 
have gone to the market to borrow eight Million, 
in that confidence with which Sir Charles Woog 
Could it have been obtained 
on Irish account alone at 5} per cent.¢ Wy, 
fear not. 

11. We are anxious to see local affairs 
local management; while general business cay , 
most fitly transacted by a central body. 

12. We have hopes that the mournful anticipy 
tions of our correspondent will not be fulfill 
Parliament, we trust, will rob him of his reasoy, 
for pressing this question, For our own part, y, 
have merely given space for the statement of they 
reasons; and that we consider to have been jug, 
both to those who seek, and those who resist this 
great change. 
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Travels in the Interior of Brazil, principally through 
the Northern Provinces, and the Gold and Diamond 
Districts, during the years 1836-1841. 


tv GEORGE | indicati 
By Grorse | aid the floor beneath bore strong indications of excessive 


| 


Garpver, F.L.S., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic | 


Gardens of Ceylon, Octavo, pp. 562. London: Reeve, 


Brothers. 
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he was seated ona chair beside her ; she had recently bee, 
smoking, an almost universal accomplishment among the 
ladies in the interior—as a long pipe was lying near her, 


expectoration. I was desired to be seated, and was im. 
mediately inundated with a flood of questions from th 
cood lady, who possessed a great volubility of tongue, 


| Among a host of others, I may enumerate the following: 
Tus narrative of Travels is introduced with singular | 


modesty. The author disclaims having given any better ac- | 


count of the wide Empire of Brazil than many previous tra- 
vellers, but states that he has described portions of it that 
either remain unvisited or undescribed. The main object of 


his wanderings through ‘‘antres vast and deserts idle”’ was 


his medical studies, he had imbibed what may be termed 
a passion. The glowing descriptions which Humboldt had 
viven of the magnificent scenery and rich Flora of the 


tropteal regions he had traversed, determined the choice of 


| sisters ¢ 


Mr. Gardner; which was farther confirmed by the advice | 


ot Sir William i. Hlooker. 


distinguished patronage, a missionary of science ; 


Ife was finally sent out under 
and, 
with no little personal hardship, and some danger, he 
contrived to penetrate into little-visited, if not whoelly 


unknown parts of the interior, besides those places on 


the coast which have often been described by European | 


travellers. The narrative of his varied adventures, in 


those far-spread desultory wanderings, forms not only to 


the enthusiast botanist, but to the general reader, an ex- | 


ceedingly entertaining, and also instructive, book, from | 


the new view which it gives of the society of Brazil— 


particularly in its less-known provinces. It is, however, 
from a middle region—neither well known nor very re- 
mote—that we glean our first specimen of Mr. Gardner's 
unpretending and agreeable narrative. 


the Rio San Francisco: — 


The seene is on 


‘¢ The North Americans, particularly those of the back 


What countryman are you ? 
old are you ? 
ried ? 


What is your name? How 
Are you a medical man? Are you mar. 
Are your father and mother alive? Have you any 

What are their names ? Have all your ceuntry- 
men blue eyes ¢ Jlave you churches and _ priests in your 
country ¢ Do oranges and bananas grow there ? &e. &. 
It, however, she was inquisitive about my concerns, she 


' ; . | was not much less disposed te tell me all that related to 
natural science, and especially botany, for which, during | ‘gh heuer . 
P etyprinin ans - | herself. Thus she informed me that she was married whea 


she was nineteen years of age, that she was now five years 
married, and in that time had presented her husband with 
yearly gifts—all of whom were alive, with the exception 
ofone. Her husband, she said, was thirty-six years of 
age, and she desired me to feel his pulse, as he was 4 
ways complaining of bad health. 1 soon discovered his 
complaint to be indigestion—one of the most frequent lls 
that Brazilians are subject to; arising, no doubt, ‘rom 
the enormous quantities which they eat, and that gene- 
rally not of the most digestive materials, as well as from 
the late heavy suppers which they indulge in. I had thea 
to feel her pulse in turn, and she seemed quite pieased 
when I told her it was an excellent one. I afterwards be 
came very intimate withthem, and spent many agreeable 
hours in their society.’’ 


It is not a new discovery, that industry and science are 
more powerful to ward off searcity, or actual famine, that 
a rieh soil and favourable climate. At Peba, in this fix 
province, Mr. Gardner found the inhabitants in as low 4 


condition as are at present all the Irish and Scottish High- 


settlements, are celebrated for their inquisitiveness ; but | 


this seems to be a very general failing with all those who 
are shut out from frequent intercourse with strangers : a 
curious instance of this feeling occurred a few days after 
I returned to Pen@do. J had brought letters from Maccio 
to a gentleman who lived here with a married brother; 
they were among the most respectable people in the place, 
Although not yet eleven o'clock, I found the lady, a re- 
markably fine and good-looking woman, with her husband, 
busily engaged at cards, she lying in a hammock, while 


landers, and from causes not very dissimilar. Theirehiel 
food is fish and mandioeea, and the partial failure of both 
necessaries had thrown them into a state of start 
tion. Their modes of fishing do not seem anything 2 
advance of those of the natives of New Holland. —Whet 
ever Mr. Gardner went he found abundance of patients, 
and a very remarkable degree of ignorance and bigo#} 
At Ico, a considerable town in th 
interior province of Ceara, one of his frequent visiters 7 


among the priests. 


a priest, who was very inquisitive regarding all that 


lated to England, and who asked the stranger if he ¥# 
baptized, On being told that the stranger had been bap 
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send in the Protestant faith, the priest said, ‘‘ Ah, then, 


” The pagan was, however, expected 
voaare © pagan. pagan was, eX 


es eure all manner of diseases. | 
The last fifty or sixty years, or the events which they 
have produced, in all quarters of the 
world, 3 creater number of remarkable men than many 

yious wenerations. One of these is the Barao de Par- 
tn hs. having risen from the lowest class of the 


now rules the province of Pianhy, in which he 


; are witnessed, 


mople, 

sides, with absolute sway; though, like so many others, 
resk ’ av , : ' 
+ sends deputies to the National Chambers at Rio. The 
: possesses talents for government ; and, though the 


epactment of some good laws has made him unpopular 


sarao 
with the higher orders, his infringement of the principles 
of nolitieal economy, in a way which Lord George Ben- 
nek might quote with approbation, has made him a 
vourite with those who like to get their beef or farinha 
. a law-prescribed rate. But, though compelling his 
sighbours to sell cheaply, he contrives to send his own 
, The history of this 
We quote only 


tle to a distant and better market. 


onedueated man is not a little curious. 
is commencement :— 


‘To those who are interested in the history of Brazil, 
a slight sketch of the life of so extraordinary a man as the 
Narao de Parnahiba may not be uninteresting, as his 


same is intimately connected with the establishment of 


the Independence of the Northern provinces. His father 
wasanative of the Azores, and was very poor when he 
svrived in Brazil, but he soon married a lady possessed of a 
soall property. Of the family resulting from this union, the 
ssbject of this notice was the eldest, being born in the year 
1776. His only education consisted in being able to read 
iwrite, and in acquiring a slight knowledge of arith- 
tic. His first occupation was that of a cowherd ( vaquei- 
to his father, who died when he was only twenty years 
we, leaving him a Fazenda worth about 1500 eruzados, 
£209 sterling); during his childhood, he was brought up 
iy a god-mother, who at her death left him another Fa- 
renda of nearly equal value. After his father’s death, 
t content with the occupation of vaqueiro, he began to 
irchase cattle, with the view of taking them to Bahia 
resale, to which place he continued to go every year, till 
uit twenty-five yearsago; although from that period, up 
the present, he has never failed to send annually a drove 
‘cattle to the same market. Shortly after his father’s 
ath, he was enlisted, as was then the custom, into the 
ralry militia: here he was soon advanced to the post of 
rporal, which he held for a long time ; he was next ele- 
vated to the rank of ensign, and about the same time.was 
ppointed treasurer of the national rents. Occupied in 
staanner, he continued till the period of the declaration 
independence, when his name had acquired but little 
weight in the province, being better known for his cunning 
‘position and uncouth manners, than for any more emi- 
nt qualities. It was his custom to bestow gifts and 
“entions, and be very obsequious to all persons high in 
“tauority, such as governors, judges, &c., providing al- 
‘ays nen, horses, and provisions, to bring them up irom 
® coast. In this manner he ingratiated himself into 
‘ei favour, and after their arrival was always their most 
vedient servant ; and without regard to their line of po- 
‘es, Was ever a staunch supporter of their measures : he 
de it his endeavour, on all occasions, to gain the good 
“nion of the religious part of the community, by show- 
ng himself to be a great friend to all that belonged to the 
“tureh, on which account he was anxious to be appointed 
“tector of its festivals, on which he did not hesitate to 
‘yead considerable sums. In this manner he obtained the 
good-will and friendship of the priesthood.’ 


By playing his part adroitly in the endless subsequent 
“evolutions, the Bardo, by adhering to the cause of the 
‘duperor, promoted his own views of interest and ambi- 
“an. Profiting by every turn of affairs, he gradually rose 
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in station and influence, till created a noble on the coro- 
nation of the Emperor, and invested with the government 
of his province. 

Our traveller found the Barao, or Governor, exceeding 
friendly and hospitable, during his long residence in a 
place which only one Englishman had visited previously. 
The life and habits of this chief are quite those of the 
head of a Highland clan some centuries since. ‘‘ He 


dines,’’ says Mr. Gardner, ‘‘ quite in the old baronial 


fashion—his table, which is very long, extending from one 
end to the other of a large room. He sits in a chair at 
the head of it, and his guests are seated on long forms 
at each side, the lowest place being often filled by his com- 
monest shepherds. 

Those who select entertaining reading for young per- 
sons—which, at the same time, gives, or insinuates, use- 
ful information—will find much admirable material in 
this volume. Nowhere are more diverting tame monkeys, 
or such enormous boa-constrictors, to be heard of. One 
of the latter, a few days before Mr. Gardner reached a 
halting-plaee, had actually swallowed a horse,(!) and, of 
course, paid with its life the penalty of its voracity. One 
of the most attractive sections of the volume is an account 
of an expedition to the Diamond District, and the manner 
of working the mines and diamond washing, which is no 
longer a government monopoly—every man who chooses 


trying his own luck, and finding the usual reward of the 


great majority of those whose trade is gambling. The 
history of one is nearly that of all. Not one in a 


hundred thousand adventurers obtains the great prize.— 
Mankind have had abundant lessons of the superiority of 
honest, patient industry, to the precarious chance of lucky 
hits; and the miners of Brazil afford another warning to 
small and great speculators. 

‘¢T was assured,’’ says the traveller— 


‘«T was assured, by one of the most extensive miners in 
thedistrict, that the excitement produced by this kind of life 
is like that of a gambler —whoever enters upon it never re- 
nounces it. The district which gives rise to this curieus 
source of industry is comprised within the space of fourteen 
leagues square, and it is beneath the mark to state, that 
10,000 individuals subsist entirely upon the product of dia- 
monds and gold extracted from its soil. It is not, however, 
somuch the miners, as the shopkeepers, who reap the great- 
est share of profit from this source of industry, all of whom 
trade more or less in diamonds and gold-dust; which they 
take from the miners in exchange, for the supply of their 
own wants, and those of their slaves. It is rare to meet 
with a miner who is not in debt to some shopkeeper, 
to whom he is bound to give in payment the product of 
his washings, at a lewer rate than he could obtain, if he 
had the advantage of offering them in an open market to 
the highest bidder. The life of a shopkeeper, though not 
so exciting as that of a miner, is one, however, less sub- 
jeet to risk; he generally soon grows rich, while the poor 
miner struggles on in poverty, his greatest source of hap- 
piness existing in hopes that are seldom realised. 

=** Slaves are allowed to work, on their own account, on 
Sundays and holidays, not on the servicos of their mas- 
ters, but anywhere else, except on the royal preserves ; 
and itis was told to me as a remarkable fact, that most 
of the largest diamonds found in this district have been 
found by slaves on these occasions. It is not, however, 
an unfair inference to conclude, that as the blacks are 
most expert thieves, some of those stones at least have 
been stolen. Better opportunities now exist for more 
readily disposing of diamonds thus obtained, than when 
the working was entirely in the hands of the Government. 
In those days they were mostly disposed of clandestinely 
to contraband dealers, many of whom used to hide them- 
selves in the mountains by day, and at night visit the 
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haunts of the slaves to purchase the stolen property ; even 
the shopkeepers were deeply in these illicit transactions. 
The Juiz de Paz, who was during the period of my visit, 
one of the richest merchants in the city, owes his fortune 
to the following circumstance. At the time Brazil still 
remained under the dominion of Portugal, he was proprie- 
tor of a small shop, and oceasjonally made a journey to 
Kio de Janeiro to purchase goods. One evening, return- 
ing from one of these long journeys, having retired to rest 
carlier than usual, he heard some one knocking at his 





door, to which he at first paid no attention, concluding it | 
_of the country, and have met with but very few who ¢. 


ouly to be some customer, but, as the noise continued, he 
at last arose, when he saw a slave who had come to offer 
n large diamond for sale that weighed about two penny- 
weights and a third. The price asked for it was six hun- 
dred mil-reis, at that time equal to about £180 sterling ; 
but not having so much money in his possession at the 
moment, he was obliged to borrow some for the occasion. 
Early next morning, he set off on his return to Rio de 
Janeiro with his purchase, stating to his friends that he 
lind forgotten some important business which could only 
he settled by his presence. (n reaching the capital, he 
found it necessary to use great caution in endeavouring to 


dispose of his prize, as all trade in diamonds was at that | 
time contraband, any one found dealing in them being | 
condemned to ten years’ transportation to Angola, on the | 


coast of Africa, his property being at the same time con- | 
At last | 


fixcated, and sold for the benefit of Government. 
he was prevailed to dispose of it for 20,000 mil-reis, about 
£6,000, which amount was paid to him in hard dollars. 


Never having seen so large asum of money, he was per- | 


fvetly astonished at its amount when it was brought to 
im, and, after regarding it for some time, he asked, with 
eveat simplicity, if it all belonged to him. Shortly after- 
wards, the individual who bought the diamond sold it for 
40,000 mil-reis, and when the Juiz learned its great value, 
and found that he might have sold it for at least a third 
tore than he received, his mortification, it is said, was so 
great as to affect his mind.’’ 


This man recovered from his chagrin, and is again active 
ns ever in his old trade. 

In the course of his perambulations Mr. Gardner twice 
visited the Organ Mountains—a view of whieh curious 
chain forms an appropriate frontispiece to his work. Ie 


was a zealous collector, and has been much more fortunate | 


tlan most men of science, as he has not only seeured, but 
transmitted, his vast treasures in safety to England. 

As the institution of slavery in Brazil has lately been 
complicated with our commercial relations with that em- 
jre, we are glad to find an intelligent Englishman bearing 
the following testimony to the comparatively comfortable 
condition of the slaves :— 


‘¢ Previous to my arrival in Brazil, I had been led to 
i elieve, from the reports that have been published in Eng- 
laud, that the condition of the slave in that country was 
the most wretched that could be coneeived ; and the ae- 
counts which I heard, when I landed—from individual 
whom I now find to have been little informed on the 
point—tended to confirm that belief. A few years’ resi- 
dence in the country, during which I saw more than has 
‘allen to the lot of most Europeans, has led me to alter 
very materially tho-e early impressions. I am no adyo- 
cate for the continuance of slavery ; on the contrary, | 
sould rejoice to see it swept from off the face of the earth 
—but I will never listen to those who represent the Bra- 
; lian slaveholder to be a cruel monster. 
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‘‘In Brazil, as in all other countries, there jg 
crime in large towns than in the agricultural districts 
This arises from the greater facilities which exist jp the 
former for obtaining ardent spirits ; yet, among the blag 
population, intoxication is not often observed, even dense 
as it is in Rio de Janeiro. 

‘‘On most of the plantations the siaves are wel] y 
tended to, and appear to be very happy. Indeed, jt jg , 
characteristic of the negro, resulting no doubt from yy 
careless disposition, that he very soon gets reconciled ;, 
his condition. I have conversed with slaves in all] parts 


pressed any regret at having been taken from their oy, 
country, or a desire to return toit. On some of the lary. 
estates at which I have resided for short periods, th. 
number of slaves often amounted to three or four hyp. 
dred, and, but for my previous knowledge of their being 
such, I could never have found out, from my own obser. 
vations, that they were slaves, I saw a set of contented 
and well-conditioned labourers turning out. from their Jj: 
tle huts, often surrounded by a small garden, and ppp. 
ceeding to their respective daily occupations, from whic) 
they returned in the evening, but not broken and bey 
down with the severity of their tasks. The condition of 
the domestic slave is, perhaps, even better than that of 
the others ; his labour is but light, and he is certainly 
better fed and clothed.”’ 

Mr. Gardner, however, throws doubt over his state. 
ments when he speaks of the general dread subsisting of 
revolt among the black popvlation, and talks of the “as. 
certained mental inferiority’? of the negroes. It is from 
the numerous and free mixed race, who unite ‘“ the m 
perior intellect of the white with the inferiority and eu- 
ning of the black,’’ that he anticipates the greatest fe 
ture mischief. From the ‘‘ savage rapacity’’ of this raee, 
the whites, whom it hates, are doomed to suffer. Suck 
unqualified assumptions are liable to grave doubts. 


Tales of Female Heroism. 


One of Mr. Burns’s attractively got up books, profes 
ing to illustrate ‘‘ the fortitude and devotion of which 
women are capable, rather in a feminine and domestic 
aspect than a brilliant one.’’ Notwithstanding the en 
thusiasin that might be enkindled at the theme, the book 
is rather a dull one. ‘The stories of Lady Grisell Baillie 
Winnitred Countess of Nithsdale, and Flora Macdonalt, 
are somewhat threadbare in themselves, and, in this i- 


London : James Burns. 


stance, by no means improved in the telling. Lady 
Grissel, for instance, is served up from an unpublished 
volume by Lady Murray of Stanhope, written about the 
middle of the last century ; the tale has been twenty time 
From this commes- 
oration of the heroic daughter and preserver of a pers 


told since then with twice the spirit. 


-euted Whig (Sir Patrick Home of Polwarth)—and from 


My experience | 


among them has been very great, and but very few acts | 


of eruelty have come under my own observation. The 
very temperament of the Brazilian is adverse to its gene- 
ral oecurrence, They are of a slow and indolent habit, 
which causes much to be overlooked in a slave, that by a 
people of a more active and ardent disposition would be 
s-verely punished. Europeans, who have this latter pe- 


c liarity more strongly inherent in them, are known to be 
not only the hardiest taskmasters, but the most severe 
p -nishers of the faults of their slayes, 


a memoir of Madame Larochejacquelein besides, we might 
perhaps have anticipated that this little volume was free 
from the usual faults of Mr. Burns’s series, Our delt- 
sion was dissipated, when we encountered the following 
sentences in the memoir of Lady Banks, who defended 
Corfe Castle against Oliver Cromwell. 

‘‘ The historian of the siege records that they mai 
shirts of the surplice, broke up the organ, and u 
pipes as cases for powder and shot ; while the lead 
root was rolled into shot, and fired against the castle, 


‘* All this profunation, however, did them no — 
The shot took little effect on the walls of the castle, 


| made xno impression on Lady Banks, whe was 3 
| termined as ever to hold out.’’ 


These statements are evidently taken for an awful s 
lege on the part of Oliver, and something like miraculow 
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ervention in favour of Lady Banks; and remind us in 
int 


90 slight degree of the burlesque fugitive verses :— 


« How Claverse, fell chiel, 
Was in league wi’ the diel, 
For a ball stotit ance aff his wame 
At Lindores.”’ 


In Scotland, where we do not consecrate stone and 
lime, we have perhaps a different vocabulary of * pro- 
nation.” But, after all, what was there worse in roll- 
ing up the consecrated lead, and converting it into con- 
cane shot, on the part of Cromwell, than in the exhi- 
pition of a consecrated banner on the battlements of 
Corfe Castle by Lady Banks? The tameness of the com- 
sition of these tales annoys us, but the marks of haste 


For in- 


and earelessness they betray are insufferable. 
ance, what an agglomeration of relative pronouns have 
os here :—‘‘ He bestowed a paternal embrace on his 
d. Before this final separation, he caused it to be 
Then 


hil 
cael under the name of Henrietta Anne. 
having relieved Exeter, and made some provision for the 
support of the young princess, he left ¢¢ under the care 
of her governess, Lady Morton.”’ 


The Doctor. Volume VI. 


Tus volume of Southey’s detached thoughts and table- 
talk, for so may the ‘‘ Doctor’’ be described, comes before 
the public with many claims to affectionate and grateful 
attention. It contains the last utterances, almost the 
dying words of one who, for nearly a half century, had 
largely contributed to the common stock of literature, 
much of what tends to make mankind wiser, happier, and 
better; and must be prized as a relic, had it no other 
The MS., with several more, 


Longman & Company. 


claim to consideration. 
was bequeathed, or in the distribution of Southey’s pro- 
yeriy, fell to the share of his eldest daughter, whom he 
used to call his ‘‘ right hand.’’ ‘This MS. is sufficient to 
furnish a seventh volume, which is shortly to appear ; 
aud both volumes, as nearly as possible, in the way and 
order which the author designed. 

The Doctor's personal and domestic history makes small 
advancement in Vol. VI., though he tells his children his 
opinions on balls and music, and sundry disputed questions 
of social morals. Lut the contents in general consist of 
the same kind of miscellaneous matter as what were called 


the ‘‘ Interchapters’’ of the previous five volumes; the 


results Of Southey’s antiquarian and recondite reading ; 
the after-fruits gleaned from the many tons of ancient and 
black letter tomes which on his death, and the sale of the 
more saleable part of his library were, we have been in- 
lormed, sent to the London imarket. ‘The volume thus 
oilers desirable extracts in all modes and styles, the hum- 
vurous, the quaint, the quibbling and crotchety, the grave 
and serious, the light and trivial. 


Wandering from theme 
to theme, 


At its own sweet will— 


it forms, as a whole, very charming and edifying snatech- 
reading. To prove that Southey was wholly not one- 
ided in his latter politics, we give one brief extract, which 
forms the close of a discourse on the word breeches, and 
the Anti-Jacobin Review:— 


“Mr. Stephens haying in his Memoirs of Horne Tooke 


used the word Small-clothes, is thus reprehended for it by 
te indignant Censor :-— 


* Bis breeches, he calls small-clothes—the first time 
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| we have seen this bastard term, the offspring of gross ideas 











and disgusting affectation in print in anything like a 
book.—It is scandalous to see men of education thus em- 
ploying the most vulgar language, and corrupting their 
native tongue by the introduction of illegitimate words. 
But this is the age of affectation.—Even our fish-women 
and milk-maids affect to blash at the only word which can 
express this part of a man’s dress, and lisp small-clothes 
with as many airs as a would-be woman of fashion is ac- 
customed to display. That this folly is indebted for its 
birth to grossness ef imagination in those who evince it, 
will not admit of a doubt. From the same source arises 
the ridiculous and too frequent use of a French word for 
a part of female dress ; as if the mere change of language 
could operate a change either in the thing expressed, or 
in the idea annexed to the expression! Surely, surely 
English women, who are justly celebrated for good sense 
and decorous manners, should rise superior to such pitiful, 
such paltry, such low-minded affectation. 

‘‘T ought to be grateful to the ‘ Anti-Jacobin Review.’ 
It assists in teaching me my duty to my neighbour, and 
enabling me to live in charity with all men. For I might 
perhaps think that nothing could be so wrong-headed as 
Leigh Hunt, so wrong-hearted as Cobbett, so foolish as the 
one, so blackguard as the other, so impudently conceited 
as both—if it were not for the ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ I might 
believe that nothing could be so bad as the coarse, bloody, 
and brutal spirit of the vulgar ‘ Jacobin’—if it were not for 
the ‘Anti-Jacobin.,’ 

‘* Blessings on the man for his love of pure English. 
It is to be expected that he will make great progress in 
it, through his familiarity with fish-women and milk- 
maids; for it implies no common degree of familiarity 
with those interesting classes to talk to them about 
breeches, and discover that they prefer to call them small- 
clothes. 

‘* But wherefore did he not instruct us by which mono- 
syllable he would express the female garment, ‘ which 
is, indeed, the sister to a shirt,’ as an old poet says; and 
which he hath left unnamed, for there are two by which 
it is denominated. Such a discussion would be worthy 
both of his good sense, and his decorous style.’’ 


China : Political, Commercial, and Social. 
Part I. 


By R. 
Madden. 


Montgomery Martin. 
1847. 


London : 


We have here from the pen of, perhaps, our ablest 
colonial statist, the promise of a very able work, in an 
admirably digested form, on the subject of China. Mr. 
Martin went out, several years ago, to the colony of 
Hong Kong, in the capacity of Colonial Treasurer ; and, 
latterly convinced of the error this country had committed 
in planting her footsteps upon that barren rock, when the 
fruitful island of Chusan might have been found at her 
disposal, he patriotically sacrificed his official position 
and prospects in order to proceed home and urge his 
views upon the Government. It would have been singu- 
lar if a writer, who had added so voluminously to our in- 
formation on colonial subjects, could have returned from 
a field of such importance to our commerce, under cir- 
cumstances so peculiarly calculated to quicken his powers 
and habits of observation, without being prepared to add 
largely to our knowledge of China. Gutzlaff and the 
missionaries, in supplying the fruits of personal adven- 
ture, have certainly contributed new views of manners, 
customs, and general affairs, in China ; but, really, there 
are few other works we possess which contain much be- 
yond the relations in books of embassy and travel, one 
or two centuries old; and they are chiefly valuable iu 
confirming many points we had long set down amongst 
the tales and tricks of travellers. The volumes of Sir 
John T. Davies, the British Resident at Hong Kong, do 
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not, in particular, afford us anything like the amount of | one—that of rendering everything subsidiary to Teligica 
personal observation we were entitled to expect from one | ‘Lhe whole object and aim of the civil authorities j, the ye 
who, after having accompanied two of the only three em- | advancement of their faith. And since they are clothes the 
bassies te China, had fortified his knowledge of the coun- | with despotic power to accomplish this end, we shou —s 
try by a lengthened residence. By comparing it with | suppose they would wield an overpowering influences fp < 
the previous works of Du Halde and the Jesuits, Marta- | the spiritual benefit of the people.’’ There is some Spiny 7 
nus, and Marco Polo, we find it little other than a com- | in Mr. Kip’s observations, but they sadly Overlay gue - 
pilation. It is gratifying, therefore, to find Mr. Mont- | another with manifest contradictions. Ft 
gomery Martin addressing himself at once to the most | ati he te pores ae eae cot 
striking deficiency in British-Chinese statistics and intel- | a John Mills ’ hh tag ee i Ola E: PL se 
ligence—the great commercial topics which the subject | a z ra Ma eu dns hago Gente . 
involves. The time may come when the importance of anenile Pa Dinton pen oral y Vuncan, Bp. ou 
our having a hold on China for colonial purposes can no _ ' ‘ ; , 
longer be overlooked. And, although the first part of | 1846—7 has received no better Christmas story—thing 
his publication betore us relates only, as yct, to a por- | which now happily appear boas regularly in December ‘ 
tion of this department, yet, as involving the topography, turkey and chine, roast beef and plum-pudding—no better this 
ae population, productions, government, revenue, and bank- | Christmas segs de if any so geniay and purely English, + rea 
Bet ie ing system—and the treaties and intercourse with Eng- the ‘* Wassail-Bowl.’’ It pictures the revival of «; sight te 
HF land, Russia, France, Ameriea—description of the consu- | ‘TTY Christmas’’ by the Squire—‘‘a fine old Ei Zussh = 
Fe. lar ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochoo, Ningpo, and Shang- geutleman’’—who assembled his neighbours, tenants, apj wei 
he bs hai; also of Hong Kong, Chusan, Macao, and Keachta— | dependents, to feast aud revel in his ancient baronial bal 1. 
CBE it brings out a valuable mass of important matter. The | “* his forefathers long before the batcle of Hasting 
hae author’s painstaking character and accuracy are establish- | rie done. That nothing Rt be Wanting, sufficient 2. 
: ; ed. His style is clear and unembarassed, if not brilliant. | diable rte, or spiritual ee brought into play, 
eae And a work under his name cannot fail in taking rank as | while the great moral of ones and _temperanee is 3. 
lee if an authority on a subject like this. The present part is | ineuleated by one of the actors, Tom Bright by nam», 
+h illustrated with a fine map. But we cannot say much for | having been in early life subjected to all the fantasies and 1 
f the typography. | agonies of delirium tremens, and relating his own history is 
it | in his reformed old age Lord the benefit of the amazed of 
+ fs Christmas Holidays in Rome. Edited by the Rev. | uatoners by the — s Yule log. In Tom’s tale there ii 
i Wm. Ingraham Kip, M.A. ; Rev. W. Sewell. London: | * good om vel wild and bold, but, at the same tume, i! hig' 
i. Longmans. i847. | regulated imagination. It is so much easier to complicate pa 
Tere is no mistaking the character of this little volume, | ering pea “ - 7 man ee them. ; 48 | 
to which the Rey. Mr. Sewell, ‘‘ to make assurance doubly | Pri Raa slant pened, yr ie tun 
sure,’ has attached his name. Heralded bya poetical | ones Sie al Pt ei i ld = : ane ~ ae % exe 
matin Heat tite tanta Apostolic 1: with one preface dated Y on id, In W mates young mn old, ™ 1 and poor, engage; ail 
Reais Wattle College, it tliat Mah Mi ie ae | and is further enlivened with some joyous carols. Altw- the 
Cities: sel wine We 6 end online idle gether, there is a heartiness and warmth about this story ue 
| snpeiiiiiel Viheaitl us sta alt +6 hey iia: Wineien ol ‘for an English fireside, ’”’ which ought and will secure it a 
if the Chavel,’” ** "Tin Conte Pat” ., the took atikaly | *SP SMe. re eeeee oe ae ove ee 
Wg op hea encanta altitilind i uate ietli dhinii il volume edition of Mr. Mill’s popular ‘‘ Old Englis! 
Ht | easily te halite wilt ani aa ii adidas Mies Gentleman” — are all original as it is racy and 
{ ; i sha wnaillin tes, Vatenien, chaneniil Cains Whi Sale. national—and the first, ae it is likely long to remain the 
} : ‘. shite Maes Wan vieae oie tink tox Sey *4 i best tale illustrative of English Field Sports in the la- 
i} . deavoured to look at the Church of Rome without pre- — , 
a judice ; and while his investigation strengthened the un- 7h Histury of Don Quixote de la Mancha. Londoa: bee 
favourable view he before had of the practical working of James Burns. 1847. the 
ae a oe i ae “4 mt “ ag, ae Siicutty eurtailed ot its fair proportioas—and endowed ( 
fom anything he saw which was truly Catholte. AAS . . H 
Mr. Kip avowedly had for ‘* his primary object in visit- pene itines _— SPrRNNG NORE SP: genehere " 
ing Rome’’ * witness the Christenas services,’’ his sede ee mus mie a rem a ee 
yd Sears ie ey mortal work of Cervantes, divested of cumbrous master, new 
notion of what is Catholic is easy to be defined. And and revised for general reading. ‘The object was, to place * not 
yet ho quotes iereverently of Griase— in the hands of the mass of our reading population—sat oft 
‘* White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery.’’ especially of the youth of England—an edition of Cervante sect 
And talks seornfuliy of indulgences :— in a convenient yet not too condensed form ; and thatob pe 
‘One of the most fatal of their doctrines is that of et SRE Mo 
indulgences. It seems to be expressed so broadly ; ' ; pir 
unequivocally ; and there can be bus = hg sg Reflections on the Career of the late Premier. Black: the 
a Te standing it. Over the door of almost every church is the wood, Edinburgh and London, 1547. a 
e : inseription—InpeLogxtia PLENARI A QUOTIDIANA PERPETUA Tus performance is very like painting dead game, and has 
ay 4 a See a ee is about the most supertiuous task an author could per tas 
4 | ‘ The admiration of our author for the Papal Government | pose to himself. He only makes out, after 122 superbly - 
He is boundless and breathless. ‘* The theory on whieh the printed pages, that Sir Robert’s course has been 9% _ 
pi 1% toman Government is founded ts,’’ he says, *‘anoble | thing but open, sincere, and consistent ; and we Un 
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he could ever have screwed up his sesclation to 
the pitch of undertaking these lucubrations, since it is 
hardly possible he could have expected anybody to differ 
from him on the subject. The author, of course, is 
triumphant in carrying his point; all that we have to 
aay is, that it is one of those points on which every one is 
agreed. The publishers have done their part. No work 
could be more handsomely got up. 


-_—_—- 


EDUCATIONAL AND JUVENILE WORKS, 


chat 


Simple Arithmetic, as connected with the National Coin- 

ine, Weights, and Measures. By Wenry Taylor (3d 
edition . London: Groombridge. 1347. 

4 SUFFICIENT attestation of the merits of that part of 
this work which relates to the current coinage of the 
realm, is the fact of its having originally found a place in 
the Banker's Magazine. 
decimally-arranged scheme of calculation for money, 


Its object is to establish a 


weights, and measures. 


1, Elements of Geometry, syinbolically arranged (2d 
edition). London: John Murray. 
2, The First Principles of Algebra. London: John 
Murray. 
3. Progressive Geography for Children (4th edition). 
London: John Murray. 

Tue two first of these little school books are published 
by command of the Lords of the Admiralty, for the use 
of the Boys of Greenwich Hospital. The Geometry, by 
means of its abbreviations and symbolical signs, forms a 
highly condensed epitome, equal to Euclid’s Elements, 
consisting of eighty-six propositions, advancing as near 
as Euclid towards the unsoluble problem of the Quadra- 
tureof the Circle. It is followed up by a short set of 
exercises. The Algebra, besides all the simpler rules, 
fractions, involution, and evolution, presents the several 
theories of the equations, arithmetical and geometrical 


progression, and the operations on Surds ; and is, with 
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pendium. The Geography is of great merit as an ini- 
tiatory work, from the simplicity and effectiveness of its 
construction. It is amply illustrated with little skeleton 
maps; has tables of heights of mountains, lengths of 
rivers, and even an index; and will be found a usefu! 


first book. 


ed 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 
The Doctrine of Jehovah. Addressed to the Parsis. A 
Preached on the occasion of the baptism of 
By John 


sermon. 
two youths of this tribe, in May, 1839. 
Wilson, D.D. Third edition. Edinburgh: White. 


The Drainage Act; an Analysis and Exposition of the 
Act 9 and 10 Victoria, cap. 101, with an Appendix. 
By William Stuart Walker, Esq., Advocate. Black- 
woods, London and Edinburgh. 1847. 

Mr. Warker is favourably known for his analysis of 

His pamphlet on the recent Poor Law is of 

The present analysis, amidst 


publie acts. 
acknowledged usefulness. 
the rush of applicants for drainage loans, cannot be much 
less so. Digested into proper chapters, according to the 
nature of the provisions; and accompanied by an Ap- 
pendix containing the Act itself, with all its necessary 
official forms and documents ; as well as an ample Index ; 
we can securely recommend Mr. Walker's Exposition. 


Remarks on the Consequences of the Entire Change 
of our Colonial Policy in British North America, 
Blackwoods, Edinburgh and London. 1547. 


Tue faint struggle which the Canadas made in resis- 
tance of Free Trade has, now that it has passed irrevo- 
eably, changed, and most naturally, into a demand for 
free trade in its fullest extent—not the shadow without 
the reality. This is but just. And the author has 
shown, by a careful consideration of all the restrictions 
still left affecting the Canadas, that their position under 
the new measures is an unfair one, so long as the Navi- 
gation Laws are unrepealed, and their intercourse re- 
stricted almost exclusively to Britain, instead of being 


the few exercises appended, an excellent School Com- ! extended, as it ought, to all the markets of the world. 
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Tue topics of public interest during the month have 
been famine, fever, railways, the factory bill, the budget, 
the French quarrel, and the Mexican war. 

(reneral Taylor, who was, till recently, Appropriator- 
in-Chief lor the United States in the expedition against 
Mexico, sent a letter to a friend, who transmitted it toa 
Newspaper, and thus it came out that the General could 


not do what he was required to accomplish, from the want 
of money and of men. 
secrets, and may 


The letter discloses several State 
serve to enlighten the Americans re- 


ner P 
pecting the cost of ‘a fighting character.’’ 
how I 


They have 
‘ assed a resolution of thanks, and voted medals for 
Nonterey ; 


are and, before going farther, they should call in 
the Ni 7 


S nar . ‘ 
and square the accounts. General Taylor says 


| 
' 
| 


that they ¢, ; 
~€¥ cannot afford to capture the city of Mexico. He | 


aS het . > ° . 
ther men nor money—nothing to fit him for the 


task but the will; 


rob | and no man could be more willing to 
~~ is neighbour { 


or the purpose of his party than the 


Un r of Washington in the command of the 
Uited States forces, 


it worthy SUCCESsy 


The discussion on the Montpensier marriage has 
generated a miserable squabble between M. Guizot 
and the Marquis of Normanby; in which M. Guizot, 
although Premier of France, does not seem to have 

We, of course, do not 
contending parties should 
Irish Attor- 
ney-General ; thrown down his brief, trampled his wig, 
cast away his gown, bought powder and a pistol, and 


acted ‘‘ like a diplomatist.’’ 
mean that of the 
have followed the example of a late 


either 


” 


but M. Guizot has con- 
fessed a shabby transaction, and that is not diploma- 


sought the aid of ‘‘a friend ; 


tie. The sting of his crime rests in the confession. M. 
Guizot might have cheated his rival ; and few of his or- 
Diplomatists live 


der would have censured his conduct. 
to cheat each other; and a VPrime Minister of France 
could not be blamed for pursuing his vocation; but it 
was worse than a cr’'me—it was a blunder to confess. 
The French Court are irritated now with the Marquis of 
| Normanby, because they believe that he favours the op- 
position. 


They even wish for a treaty of peace with the 
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British Court, if a clause be inserted for the removal of | 
Normanby. The clause will not be inserted, and the | 
treaty will not, therefore, be signed ; but a war between | 
the courts, fortunately, does not break the peace between 
the nations. 

The Budget shows the usual fortune of the Whigs. 
With a surplus of nearly three millions on the year’s | 
transactions, they are obliged to borrow larzely to meet 
the calls from Ireland. A sum of two millions has been | 
already paid for Irish relief; and the estimate until har- | 
vest is eight millions more. This is the great fact of the 
Budget—an_ increase of the national debt by eight | 
Mr. Ilume was | 


millions, and the repeal of no taxes. 
anxious to free copper ore from a small impost yielding 
£40,000 yearly ; but even that sum could not be spared ; 
and, as in the estumates for next year, the ends scarcely | 


meet, there is little hope in the future for the tea asso- | 


ciations—for the anti-malt tax societies—for the repeal of | 
the window tax—the reduction of the duty on wood—the 
abolition of the paper duty—or the commutation of the tax 
on newspapers; while the income tax is a perpetuity. 
Mr. Muntz. the member for Birmingham, the boldest 
man in the Ilouse, proposed to meet the difficulty with 
‘‘cash down,’’ He insisted that every year should stand 
on its own merits, and that we should pay now instead 
of hereafter for our benevolence. The rule would be 
useful. It would have been well for us if our immediate 


have employed Commissioners—to have paid money 
in January last, to have held Cabinet Councils £0r the 
promotion of this bad system ; for the whole project _— 
have been viciously bad ; because the details couig freee 
been altered in Committee. So far as we comprebes, 
the scheme, it included— ‘ 

1. Power to lend not more than £16,000, 006 to mg. 
way companies in Ireland during the next four year, _ 

2. On condition that these companies paid ene-thirj y 
the cost of their works from other sources, as the sha. 
holders’ guarantee for the Government’s two-thirds, 

3. And that the line was approved by a Governmes, 
Commission. 

4. That the Government claim should be considered 95 


_a first mortgage, preferable to all other debts. 


5. That the advance should bear interest at three ay 
a-half per cent. 
So we concluded that our share of the public money 


to be involved in Irish railways would be sate, if the 





ancestors had only obtained the benefit of Mr. Muntz’s | 
| The member for South Lancashire called it a schemetotar 


advice, and followed it. If the last war lad been paid 


for in casi, its expenses would have been reduced by one- 


half or three-fourths. 
The second reading of the ten hours’ bill was carried 





by a large majority. The bill may be amended to eleven | 


hours by the Government, but with that exception it will | 


be passed. It appears that 1 in 13 of all the Manchester | 


mills are standing ; that one-third of the number are 
working short time; that 1 in 15 of the operatives are 
idle; and one-third of the remainder are on short time. 
The operation of the ten hours’ bill would equalise this 
state of matters, and would take no more from the aggre- 
gate working hours, or the collective wages, than the 
recent speculations in cotton and the stagnation in busi- 
ness have taken already. 

Lord George Bentinck’s railway resolutions produced 
the great debate of the month, and, we suppose, of the 
session. A ministerial crisis was produced. Meetings 
of the Irish Members were held at the Premier’s. The 
Cabinet threatened to resign; and the country party in- 
timated their willingness to take office. Many hard 
words were exchanged ; and the thinking part of the world 
were amusedto find the Whigs, who have been manufactu- 
ring great railway schemes for Ireland, during the last ten 
years, so crotchetty on the subject at last. During the de- 
bate, the minor Whig speakers denounced the scheme as 
visionary and utopian. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
even declared that one-fourth of the money required for 
constructing railways, and only one-fourth, would be paid 
for labour! After reading the speeches, we were tempted 
to ask what could have induced the Whigs in past years to 
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_ returns paid even two and a-half per cent. We knew, o 


course, that large sums of money had to be paid fe 
Ireland, and we thought it more reasonable that the pe 
ple should be employed in doing something—making g 
railway even—than in carrying stones from one plot ona 
hill, for the profitless exercise of removing them bac 
again. 

The most virtuous indignation was, however, expressed 
against the plan, as being a horrid system of spoliaties, 


the industrious people of England for the benefit of Irish 
landowners ; forgetting, evidently, that the industrios 
people have been taxed ere now, in the same way, for the 
benefit of Liverpool merchants. Even the Member fer 
Renfrewshire insisted that the landlords of Ireland shoal 
be compelled to perform their duty betore relief was sought 
for the people of that country; although relief had some- 
times been sought for Paisley, while yet the landlords of 


| Renfrewshire had only done their duty ‘‘ indifferently 


well.” ‘ 

Finally, 532 members voted against the second reading, 
thus depriving the country of the amusement to be de- 
rived from a Bentinck Ministry, destroying the intquilow 
bill, and convincing most peopla, out of the House, # 
the same time, that the success of a motion depends more 
upon the mover than the measure. 

We understand that some changes are to be madea@ 
the Government plans, and that a part of this hated bi 
may be ingrafted on them. 

Notwithstanding the noble efforts made by private ie 
dividuals and public benevolence—a benevolence measured 
by millions, a million monthiy, an advance that few come 
munities could meet—famine and fever are thinning @ 
hovels, and crowding the grave-yards of Ireland, Eas 
in the north and west of Scotland, where, for the summet, 
more than two hundred thousand persons must be PF 
ported by private benevolence, there is reason to fearti™ 
disease has, in many instances, sprung from absolute 
want; while, in Ireland, nothing yet told equals, we fest, 
the horrors that may be revealed betore harvest time. 
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